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Ohi*  yiiont/i 

Well,  welcome  back  to  Dearaulduke, 
you  Duchesses.  Things,  mainly  the  men, 
look  much  brighter  now  that  the  feminine 
touch  has  been  added  to  the  campus 
again. 

And  a  special  welcome  to  the  Class  of 
’49,  which  looks  plenty  good  to  us.  As 
is  more  or  less  traditional,  we  are  dedi¬ 
cating  this  issue  of  the  magazine  to  them. 
The  impressions  we  received  of  these 
frosh  are  recorded  by  skilful  artist  John¬ 
ny  Barber  in  The  Archive  Takes  in 
Freshman  Week  on  pages  12  and  13. 

With  fall  comes  football  and  the  hope 
the  Dukes  and  Duchesses  have  of  seeing 
the  Blue  Devils  win  another  Bowl  victory. 
One  of  the  West  Campus  sports  authori¬ 
ties  has  written  an  article  about  the  team 
and  its  prospects  for  the  ’45  season.  Be 
sure  to  read  The  Blue  Devils  Kick  Off 
on  page  8  if  you  want  to  know  the  low- 
down  on  our  touchdown  kings. 

Betsy  Chapman,  a  new  Archive  author, 
has  written  Tuesday,  which  you’ll  find  on 
page  5.  Talented  Margaret  Throne  has 
written  I'm  All  Alone,  the  provocative 
story  which  begins  on  page  10.  Last, 
but  far  from  least,  is  Another  Sea  Story 
by  the  versatile  “Admiral”  Scanlon,  on 
page  14.  We  think  you’ll  laugh  as  much 
as  we  did  when  we  read  about  Nifty  Mae 
and  the  trip  to  Tarboro.  Bob  ITerbst, 
borrowed  from  the  Chanticleer ,  photo¬ 
graphed  our  cover.  We  feel  that  no  words 
are  adequate  to  describe  the  annual  con¬ 
fusion  in  Durham's  “modern”  train  sta¬ 
tion. 

See  you  next  month  on  the  fifteenth. 
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Cditox  4  Column 

The  glorious  American  Woman  has 
lost  her  top-heavy  crown  of  “Queen 
of  the  Male”  and  has  almost  overnight 
assumed,  if  not  accepted,  the  more  nor¬ 
mal  role  of  "lady-in-waiting,”  says  Ser¬ 
geant  Gene  Philip  Fortuna  in  his  article 
“The  Magnificent  American  Male”  in  the 
July  issue  of  Esquire.  For  too  many 
years  has  the  American  Male  played  sec¬ 
ond  fiddle  to  the  Little  Woman  .  .  .  petti¬ 
coat  government  dictated  his  every  act, 
and  directed  the  spending  of  his  every 
shekel.  But  the  returning  Yank  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  Sad  Sack  who  set  sail  some 
time  back  for  foreign  ports  ...  he  has, 
at  last,  ascended  to  his  masterful  role. 
The  American  Woman  will  be  Lady-in- 
Waiting  to  the  most  spectacular  specimen 
of  manhood  on  earth  .  .  .  the  reborn,  self- 
discovered  Magnificent  American  Male. 
And  the  woman  who  balks  at  the  role  of 
social  accompanist  will  find  hei’self  all  by 
herself  ...  a  Lady  in  Waiting. 

Apollo  raves  on 

The  Yank  was  reluctant  to  believe  how 
wonderful  he  really  was,  continues  For¬ 
tuna  in  Esquire.  The  truth  had  to  be 

Th  is  is  doubtful 

forced  upon  him  by  appreciative  maid¬ 
ens  the  world  over.  What  he  encountered 

What  a  struggle 

was  not  a  bobby-soxy,  chicken-poxy,  smal 
fry-hope-to-die,  swooning  type  of  adora¬ 
tion.  He  was  adored  for  the  wonderful 
virtues  he  possessed  ...  his  careless  ease 
of  carriage,  his  matchless  wit,  his  inex¬ 
haustible  reservoir  of  effervescence,  his 
generosity,  his  consideration,  his  innate 
friendliness  and  warmth  of  spirit  that 
tore  down  even  British  stolidity  in  easy 
stages.  Heavy  were  the  hearts  of  Eng- 

Oh,  such  modesty! 

land  when  the  invasion  fleet  sailed  •  ff. 
It  was  discovered  on  the  Continent  Laat 
the  Yank  could  fight,  too.  And  the  roar 
of  battle  had  hardly  subsided  when  the 
irresistibilty  of  our  men  became  appar¬ 
ent.  The  initial,  breathtaking,  sponta¬ 
neous  reception  flowered  into  solid  idola- 
tion  for  America’s  Wonderman.  The 
Yank  left  in  his  wake  a  trail  of  admira¬ 
tion.  .  .  . 

— Esquire. 

The  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  and 
does  not  support  any  of  the  above  opin¬ 
ions. 
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Another  day  in  the  schoolroom — yet ,  s//p  went  on  dreaming 


Clara  studied  the  calendar  for  a 
minute,  turned  the  page,  frowned 
and  circled  May  twenty-fifth.  Glanc¬ 
ing  back  at  the  preceding  month,  she 
estimated  that  there  were  five  more 
weeks  before  school  closed.  She  sigh¬ 
ed  and  dropped  the  pencil  on  the 
desk. 

As  she  was  collecting  the  papers 
scattered  before  her,  there  was  a  noise 
on  the  stairs.  “  Ronnv,  ”  she  guessed 
and  waited  expectantly  to  see  if  she 
were  right.  A  towhaired  boy  with 
very  large  blue  eyes  behind  a  pair 
of  thick  glasses  came  in,  politely 
stopping  to  say  good  morning.  Clara 
smiled  and  watched  him  walk  over  to 
the  garden  that  the  class  had  made 
in  a  large  sandbox  and  peer  curiously 
over  the  edge,  lie’s  looking  at  the 
turtle,  she  thought.  Suddenly,  quite 
unexpectedly,  she  felt  a  strong  urge 
to  shake  the  boy.  Shake  him  until 
those  horrible  glasses  fall  off.  Why 
did  he  always  have  to  arrive  first? 
She  tapped  her  pencil  impatiently  on 
the  desk  in  a  sharp  staccato,  then 
almost  laughed  aloud  at  her  own  fool¬ 
ishness.  Why  shouldn’t  he  he  the  first 
1o  arrive?  If  it  weren’t  Ronny,  it 
would  be  one  of  the  others,  she  told 
herself  resignedly.  This  is  the  worst 
part  of  the  day,  she  thought.  For 
Clara  it  had  long  ago  been  established 
as  such.  She  had  learned  to  dread 
Ihese  few  minutes  before  the  children 
arrived.  It  was  always  the  same — 


always  the  half  repressed  hope  that 
they  wouldn’t  come  and  then  the 
sound  of  their  coming  on  the  stairs. 

The  bright,  warm  sun  of  late  April 
that  shone  through  the  east  windows, 
tracing  a  path  along  the  floor  and 
over  the  desk  tops,  had  almost  reach¬ 
ed  the  door.  At  the  window  to  the 
right  of  the  big  wooden  desk  in  the 
front  of  the  room,  a  branch  tipped 
with  feathery  green  bobbed  up  and 
down.  Clara  looked  at  the  familiar 
view  that  she  had  seen  on  so  many 
mornings.  The  hickory  tree  beside 
the  building  and  through  its  branches 
the  high  wooden  picket  fence.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  fence,  a  low, 
white  wooden  house — very  old  and 
covered  with  wisteria  vine.  The  wis¬ 
teria  in  bloom  now,  its  purple  clusters 
mingling  with  the  bright  new  green 
of  the  leaves,  broke  the  glaring  white¬ 
ness  of  the  house  outlined  against  a 
bright  blue  sky.  Clara  put  off  the 
moment  that  she  would  have  to  turn 
back  to  the  classroom.  Today,  she 
thought,  I  should  like  to  be  in  the 
country.  And  then  tonight,  she  went 
on  dreaming,  T’ll  meet  Tom  in  the 
city  for  dinner  and  we’ll  go  to  a 
show.  No,  he’ll  meet  me  after  the 
show  and  we’ll  go  out  to  celebrate. 

The  shrill  ringing  of  the  nine 
o’clock  bell  broke  in  on  her  thoughts 
and  Clara  looked  away  from  the  win- 
flow.  She  blinked  several  times  in 
the  duskiness  before  she  could  see 


clearly  before  her  the  sixteen  eager 
faces  of  her  third  grade  class.  She 
smiled  at  them.  It  was  always  some¬ 
what  of  a  surprise  to  her  that  she 
did  it  with  such  ease.  But  then,  who 
could  remain  unfriendly  towards 
these  children  who  were  so  friendly 
themselves  and  so  enthusiastic  about 
each  day’s  work?  Clara  wondered 
if  she  had  been  like  that  when  she  \  o.s 
eight.  She  couldn’t  remember  1 
really  do  like  my  pupils,  she  told  her¬ 
self,  and  at  this  moment  of  the  day 
when  they  sat  before  her  waiting  and 
expectant,  she  almost  liked  being  their 
teacher.  It  isn’t  the  children’s  fault 
that  I’m  here,  she  had  so  often  re¬ 
minded  herself.  It  really  isn’t  any¬ 
one’s  fault,  she  had  decided.  Just — 
well,  fate,  I  guess. 

Clara  stood  up  and  walked  around 
to  the  front  of  the  desk,  the  blue 
spelling  book  in  her  hand.  The  class 
already  had  their  notebooks  opened, 
their  pencils  poised.  “All  ready?” 
Clara  asked.  Sixteen  voices  assured 
her  that  they  were.  “Yellow,”  Clara 
pronounced.  Sixteen  heads  bent  over 
the  desks,  then  straightened  up  again. 
Clara  finished  the  list  and  replaced 
the  book  among  the  others  on  her 
desk.  She  glanced  at  her  watch  to 
discover  that  it  was  just  nine-thirty 
and  then  out  the  window  to  think 
again  of  the  country.  Lunch  at  some 
little  inn  would  be  nice.  The  thought 
of  lunch  brought  her  attention  back 
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again  to  the  classroom.  She  glanced 
at  her  wateh  for  a  second  time.  Two 
and  a  half  hours. 

“Today  we're  going  to  work  out 
some  problems  in  long  division," 
Clara  said.  She  watched  the  class 
sit  up  eagerly.  For  two  weeks  now. 
since  the  day  that  she  had  first  told 
them  they  would  begin  long  division 
this  year,  one  or  the  other  of  them 
had  asked  her  if  they  couldn't  please 
have  the  lesson  today.  Picking  up  a 
piece  of  chalk,  she  began  to  write  the 
problem  that  she  had  decided  upon 
in  large  white  figures.  She  explained 
the  problem,  went  over  several  simi¬ 
lar  ones,  and  then  put  one  on  the 
blackboard  for  the  class  to  work  at 
their  desks.  As  the  children  bent 
diligently  over  their  papers,  Clara 
glanced  idly  about  the  room.  She  won¬ 
dered  if  Ronny’s  hair  could  ever  be 
trained  back  or  if  all  his  life  he  would 
have  to  push  it  back  out  of  his  eyes, 
she  smiled  at  the  picture  this  thought 
presented.  Gay’s  a  pretty  child,  she 
thought  as  she  looked  at  the  little  girl 
sitting  in  front  of  Ronny.  And  Cath¬ 
erine.  a  very  plump  one.  but  the  best 
natured  of  them  all — and  the  noisiest. 
She  looked  at  Janet,  who  Clara  had 
noticed  had  been  accepted  more  or 
less  as  the  leader.  Vivacious  is  the 
word  to  describe  her.  Bradley  will 
probably  be  a  doctor  like  his  father, 
but  he  should  be  a  diplomat  with  that 
personality.  Her  glance  remained  on 
the  little  boy  in  the  first  row,  as  she 
thought,  he  has  the  most  wonderful 
wavy  hair  I’ve  ever  seen  on  a  child. 
If  I  ever  have  a  litle  boy,  I  hope  he  ’ll 
look  like  Bradley.  Looking  around 
the  room,  she  confessed  again  that 
she  really  had  grown  fond  of  these 
children.  She  had  had  five  different 
classes  since  she  had  been  teaching, 
but  the  children  had  been  the  same 
in  all — attractive,  well-mannered,  per¬ 
haps  a  little  spoiled  having  always 
had  the  best  that  money  could  buy. 
Clara  turned  the  hackneyed  phrase 
over  in  her  mind  for  a  moment  and 
concluded  that  they  very  probably 
always  would  have  the  best. 

She  noticed  several  heads  turned 
towards  the  window  and  decided  that 
sufficient  time  had  passed  for  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  ‘  ‘  Who  would 
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like  to  give  us  the  answer?"  Clara 
asked.  She  was  rather  surprised  to 
see  Judy's  hand  go  up  first.  She  had 
long  ago  become  reconciled  to  the 
fact  that  Judy  would  not  enter  into 
class  discussions  voluntarily.  She’s 
an  odd  little  girl,  Clara  had  thought; 

1  ’m  certain  that  she  grasps  the  work 
very  quickly,  but  still  she  never  says 
a  word  during  class.  "Yes,  Judy,” 
Clara  smiled  encouragingly. 

"The  answer  is  eight,  Miss  Ander¬ 
son.  ’  ’ 

"And  will  you  tell  us  how  you 
worked  the  problem.”  Judy  explain¬ 
ed  her  work  in  a  quiet  voice  and  when 
she  finished,  smiled  shyly  at  the  girl 
next  to  her. 

Clara  went  through  several  other 
problems  with  the  class.  At  ten- 
thirty  she  announced  that  they  might 
put  away  their  papers  and  pencils. 
There  was  a  slight  commotion  in  the 
room  as  desks  were  opened  and  then 
closed,  someone  whispered  across  the 
aisle,  then  there  was  silence  again. 
Clara  looked  across  her  desk  down 
the  rows  of  smaller  desks  in  front  of 
her  and  at  the  little  hands  clasped 
together  on  top  of  each.  "We’ll  be 
able  to  go  out  doors  today,”  Clara 
said  and  in  a  moment  the  sound  of 
feet  and  laughter  mingled  on  the 
stairs.  Opening  a  closet,  Clara  picked 
up  a  ball  and  followed  the  children 
to  the  playground. 

At  eleven  o’clock  the  third  grade 
returned  to  the  classroom — a  laugh¬ 
ing,  chattering  group  not  quite  as 
clean  and  tidy  as  it  had  been  a  half 
hour  earlier.  The  children  entered 
the  room  still  talking  about  the  game 
that  they  had  played  during  recess. 
A  few  took  their  seats  immediately, 
but  most  of  them  gathered  around  the 
little  garden,  exclaiming  when  at  last 
the  turtle  crawled  into  view  from  be¬ 
hind  a  stone.  Judy  stood  beside  the 
closet  while  Clara  put  the  ball  away. 
When  she  had  closed  the  door,  Judy 
smiled  timidly  and  asked,  "Do  you 
like  my  new  dress,  Miss  Anderson?” 
Clara  assured  her  that  she  thought  it 
a  very  pretty  blue  dress.  Judy 
smiled,  a  little  more  confidently  this 
time,  and  said  that  she  had  just  got¬ 
ten  it  yesterday  and  that  she  liked 
it  better  than  any  of  her  other  dresses. 


As  the  girl  was  talking.  Clara  studied 
the  quiet  little  face  with  the  serious 
gray  eyes.  She  noticed  the  way  the 
light,  wavy  hair  fell  gracefully  over 
the  child’s  shoulders.  She  rested  her 
hand  absently  for  a  moment  on  the 
little  girl’s  head.  Judy  walked  over 
to  the  sandbox  where  the  other  chil¬ 
dren  had  gathered  and  joined  in  the 
conversation  about  the  turtle.  I’m 
glad  that  Judy  is  showing  more  so¬ 
ciability,  Clara  thought  as  she  stood 
watching  the  children.  I  think  that 
new  dress  had  something  to  do  with 
it.  She  smiled.  It’s  surprising  what 
a  little  thing  it  takes  to  give  confi¬ 
dence  to  a  child — or  to  an  adult,  al¬ 
though  perhaps  less  noticeably  so,  she 
added  as  an  afterthought. 

The  hour  before  lunch  passed  slow¬ 
ly  for  Clara.  She  tried  not  to  think 
of  the  long  hours  of  the  afternoon 
ahead,  but  already  the  heavy,  oppres¬ 
sive  feeling  that  she  dreaded  so  much 
had  begun  to  take  possession  of  her. 
Pushing  all  other  thoughts  to  the  back 
of  her  mind,  she  turned  her  entire 
attention  to  the  reading  lesson  in 
order  to  escape  the  feeling  that  she 
hated  so  much,  but  could  never  quite 
be  rid  of,  although  at  times,  it  was 
true,  it  seemed  less  intense  than  at 
others.  She  was  afraid  today  was  not 
one  of  them.  She  felt  her  forehead 
drawing  together  in  a  frown  and 
smiled  at  Bradley  in  an  attempt  to 
erase  it,  hoping  that  it  would  not 
come  back  again.  She  glanced  out  the 
window  and  then  at  her  watch.  The 
third  time  that  she  looked  at  the 
watch,  it  was  five  to  twelve.  At 
twelve  she  watched  the  children  put 
away  their  books  and  leave  the  room. 

Clara  pulled  her  pocketbook  from 
one  of  the  desk  drawers,  opened  it, 
and  took  out  the  compact.  She  stud¬ 
ied  her  face  in  the  mirror  for  a  mi  u 
ute  and  decided  that  she  didn’t  look 
quite  as  disheveled  as  she  had  thought. 
"Thank  heavens  for  that,”  she  said 
aloud.  Startled  by  the  sound  of  her 
own  voice  in  the  stillness  of  the  room, 
she  glanced  up  quickly  and  then 
frowned  at  herself  in  the  mirror.  For 
a  moment  she  studied  the  dark  eyes 
and  hair,  the  well -shaped  face,  the 
delicate  features  of  the  reflection  and 
assured  herself  that  she  was  attrac- 
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I  wish  I  could  do  something  to  help  the  child,  Clara  thought. 


five.  “I  wish  that  could  do  as  much 
for  me  as  Judy’s  dress  had  done  for 
her,”  she  thought  snapping  the  com¬ 
pact  shut.  Propping  an  elbow  on  the 
desk,  she  leaned  her  head  against  her 
hand  to  gaze  out  the  window.  The 
whiteness  of  the  house  seemed  even 
more  glaring,  but  she  could  smell  the 
wisteria  now.  She  heard  a  cricket 
chirping  in  the  grass  and  decided  that 
the  afternoon  would  probably  be  hot. 

Five  more  weeks,  Clara  thought 
and  saw  with  her  mind’s  eye  the 
weeks  stretching  out  as  endlessly  as 
a  highway  over  a  plain.  I  wonder 
why  I  stay  here  when  I  dislike  my 
job  so  much?  She  studied  the  ques¬ 
tion  for  a  minute  or  two.  If  only  I 
had  it  to  do  over  again,  I  wouldn’t 
waste  my  time  in  college  to  please 
dad,  she  told  herself.  She  watched 
a  squirrel  run  up  and  down  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  outside  the  window  for 
several  minutes  before  reaching  out 
for  the  notebooks  piled  up  on  the 
edge  of  the  desk.  She  argued  with 
herself  that  if  she  corrected  them  now, 
it  wouldn ’t  be  necessary  to  stay  so 
long  later  in  the  afternoon. 

‘‘Why  the  frown?”  a  tall,  gray¬ 
haired  woman  standing  in  the  door¬ 
way  asked.  Clara  looked  up  as  the 
woman  entered  the  room.  “I’m  go¬ 
ing  downtown.  I  wondered  if  there 
was  anything  I  could  get  for  you.” 
Mrs.  Graham  sat  down  on  the  edge 
of  the  desk. 

Clara  thanked  her  and  said  that 
she  couldn’t  think  of  anything  that 
she  needed. 

“Incidentally,  there’s  a  faculty 
meeting  tomorrow  afternoon.  Did 
you  know  about  it?”  Mrs.  Graham 
looked  at  Clara  a  moment  and  then 
abandoning  her  usual  crisp  manner 
of  speaking,  she  asked,  “Do  you 
really  like  teaching?  You  haven’t 
seemed  particularly  happy  lately.” 
Clara  looked  surprised.  “I  under¬ 
stand,  Clara,  that  once  you  were  se¬ 
riously  considering  going  on  the  stage. 
Why  did  you  give  it  up?” 

Clara’s  first  reaction  was  a  feeling 
of  resentment  towards  the  woman  and 
her  curiosity ;  then  she  found  her¬ 
self  answering.  “I  had  planned  to 
go  on  the  stage,  but  it  isn’t  quite  as 
easy  as  that.  I  spent  two  months 


looking  for  a  job,  but  couldn’t  even 
get  the  part  of  a  maid.”  Two  months 
doesn’t  seem  very  long  looking  back 
now,  Clara  thought,  but  it  seemed  a 
lifetime  then. 

“You  were  a  great  success  as  the 
star  of  the  summer  stock  company 
that  you  were  with,”  the  woman  was 
saying.  “T’m  sure  that  it  wouldn’t 
have  been  long  before  you  were  of¬ 
fered  a  good  part.  I  suppose  you’re 
wondering  how  I  know  so  much  about 
you.  I  happened  to  meet  a  Dr. 
Greene  at  a  dinner  the  other  night 
and  while  we  were  talking  1  men¬ 
tioned  your  name.”  Clara  remem¬ 
bered  the  college  professor,  a  friend 
of  her  father’s.  “It’s  a  shame  that 
you  didn’t  study  dramatics.” 

“Yes,”  Clara  said. 

“You  must  have  had  some  training, 
though.  ” 

“I  took  lessons  in  dramatics  while 
in  high  school  and,”  Clara  smiled, 
“I  guess  I  spent  most  of  my  time  in 


college  either  in  a  play  or  working 
on  one.  ’  ’ 

“It’s  really  a  shame  that  you  gave 
up  so  soon,”  Mrs.  Graham  said.  “Op¬ 
portunity  knocks  but  once,  you  know. 
Twenty  after  twelve.”  She  glanced 
at  her  watch.  “I  think  that  I  had 
better  be  running  along.  Are  you 
sure  there’s  nothing  I  can  get  you?” 
Clara  shook  her  head.  “Don’t  for¬ 
get  the  meeting  tomorrow — at  four,  ’  ’ 
Mrs.  Graham  called  back  from  the 
hallway. 

Alone  in  the  room  again.  Clara 
thought  that  perhaps  she  should 
go  down  to  lunch.  “Tuesday.  We’ll 
probably  have  lamb  chops.”  She 
walked  to  the  window  and  looked 
down  onto  the  playground.  She 
watched  the  children  strolling  along 
the  walk  in  small  groups  and  gather¬ 
ing  around  the  swings  or  under  the 
trees.  “Perhaps  I  did  give  up  too 
quickly,”  Clara  thought.  “I  wonder 
(Continued  on  Cage  22) 
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THE  BLUE  DEVILS  KICK  OFF 


By  PAUL  YOUNT 


A  Sports  Editor  looks  at  our  football  team  arid  its  prospects  for  the  season 


In  two  or  three  days  the  silence 
that  has  pervaded  the  Duke  Sta¬ 
dium  since  last  November  will  be 
broken.  Thousands  of  cheering, 
streaming,  football-mad  spectators 
will  take  their  places,  for  intermittent 
periods,  on  the  hard  benches  that  line 
the  concrete  rows  of  the  horseshoe. 
As  the  Blue  Devils  emerge  from  the 
tunnel,  a  roar  will  go  up  from  the 
crowd,  welcoming  Head  Coach  Eddie 
Cameron's  entry  in  the  National 
Gridiron  Derby. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  whistle  will 
blow,  there  will  be  a  dull  thud  as  a 
heavy  shoe  drives  into  the  pigskin. 
The  current  season  will  be  underway. 


Sixty  playing-minutes  later  the  game 
will  be  history,  and  everyone  will 
know  accurately  and  exactly  what  the 
3945  Big  Blue  has  and  how  it  uses  it. 

But  so  you  won’t  he  in  too  much 
suspense  and  will  have  a  rough  idea 
about  who  to  look  for  among  the  per¬ 
formers,  here’s  a  little  pre-season 
dope  on  what  went  on  as  Eddie  Cam¬ 
eron  and  his  staff  molded  the  squad. 
The  popular  mentor,  who  has  been 
acting  Head  Coach  since  Wallace 
Wade  went  into  the  service  in  1942 
and  who  was  appointed  permanently 
to  the  position  when  Mr.  Wade  re¬ 
turned  late  this  summer  to  assume  his 
former  duties  as  Director  of  Ath¬ 


letics,  has  had  a  terrific  job  on  his 
hands. 

Only  eight  lettermen  from  the 
Sugar  Bowl  Championship  team 
greeted  him  when  summer  practice 
was  called  on  July  30.  Approxi¬ 
mately  a  hundred  other  hopefuls — 
freshmen,  discharged  veterans,  and 
Navy  transfers— were  on  hand  to  be 
introduced  to  the  Duke  system  of 
football.  A  glance  at  the  schedule — 
which  includes  Army,  Navy,  Georgia 
Tech,  and,  of  course,  Carolina — a 
quick  appraisal!  of  the  assembled  tal¬ 
ent,  this  gave  no  overpowering  cause 
for  alarm.  But  it  did  signal  to  the 
staff  that  a  lot  of  hard  work  had  to 
be  done  before  September  22.  It  was 
the  same  situation  that  the  previous 
year  presented:  a  few  who  had  play¬ 
ed  in  a  Duke  game,  a  handful  of  ex- 
White  squaders,  and  a  large  number 
of  ready-and-willing,  ex-high  school 
stars  who  were  getting  their  first  big 
opportunity. 

The  schedule  also  was  like  that  of 
the  year  before  which  had  been  called 
“perhaps  the  most  difficult  slate  of 
games  ever  scheduled  by  any  college 
in  the  South.”  Yes,  there  was  a  tre¬ 
mendous  task  ahead.  The  Duke 
coaches  and  the  eager  candidates  went 
at  it. 

The  sweltering  early- August  sun 
and  the  heavy  grid  equipment  made 
a  poor  combination  as  fundamentals 
were  stressed  and  restressed  at  con¬ 
tinuing  practice  sessions.  After  the 
first  scrimmage  Cameron  stated  that 
“it  (the  scrimmage)  was  not  entirely 
satisfactory,  but  showed  some  prom¬ 
ise.”  Probably  the  biggest  problem 
that  confronted  the  coaches  was  the 


Wallace  Wade,  recently  returned  to  assume  his  Director  of  Athletics  duties,  and  Eddie 
Cameron,  now  permanent  Head  Coach,  talk  over  plans  for  the  ’45  season. 
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Left  to  right,  George  Clark,  Bear  Knotts,  and  Jim  LaRue,  vets  from  last  year’s  squad,  who  are  slated  to  start  for  the  Blue  Devils  at 

tailback,  guard,  and  wingbaek,  respectively. 


selection  of  the  right  man  for  the 
right  position.  And  it  was  not  the 
case  of  building  one  team  for  the 
coming  battles,  but  of  building  three. 
It  would  take  three  to  fill  the  gaps 
left  by  the  departure  of  23  members 
of  the  previous  year’s  squad. 

At  the  close  of  summer  drills  and 
the  beginning  of  all  practice  sessions, 
Cameron  had  five  sure  starters  for 
his  team — three  backfield  and  two 
line  men.  George  Clark,  star  of  the 
Alabama  game  and  an  especially  dan¬ 
gerous  broken-field  runner,  was  slated 
for  No.  1  position  at  tailback.  It  was 
Clark  who  in  the  past  season  had 
turned  in,  with  his  high  stepping,  the 
long  downfield  runs  that  brought  the 
fans  to  their  feet,  touchdowns,  and 
victory.  Clark  has  been  called  the 
finest  tailback  in  the  South. 

Bear  Knotts,  the  hard-driving,  fast- 
charging  guard,  was  playing  his  usual 
excellent  game,  giving  an  anchor  to 
the  not-so-experienced  line  around 
him.  Knotts  had  also  been  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  many  a  Duke  win.  Jim 
LaRue,  whose  runs  in  the  Sugar  Bowl 


classic  with  Alabama  players  hang¬ 
ing  all  over  him  were  far  from  being 
forgotten,  had  earned  his  starting 
post  at  wingbaek. 

Johnny  Krisza,  blocking-back  last 
season  who  was  hampered  then  by  in¬ 
juries,  was  on  hand  to  lead  the  way 
and  lay  ’em  out  from  the  quarterback 
spot.  Johnny  Crowder  rounded  out 
the  vet  quintet  through  his  outstand¬ 
ing  work  at  center.  He  had  recovered 
from  a  knee  injury  which  bothered 
him  most  of  the  past  year. 

All  other  positions  and  second-  and 
third-string  slots  were  wide  open. 
The  fact  that  Clark,  LaRue,  and 
Knotts  were  set  for  commissions  after 
the  Army  game  in  October  further 
complicated  the  situation  and  inten¬ 
sified  the  search  for  reserve  strength 
to  fill  the  gaps  they  would  leave.  The 
squad  was  not  divided  into  Blue  and 
White  until  around  the  first  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  Approximately  45  were  pick¬ 
ed  for  the  varsity.  Although  the 
squad  was  cut,  there  was  still  a  race 
for  first-string  places. 

Johnny  Bortner  and  Herb  llipps, 


the  former  a  ’44  reserve,  showed  up 
well  behind  Clark  at  the  tailback  spot. 
Several  others  exhibited  promise. 
Bortner ’s  kicking  stood  out  and  en¬ 
hanced  his  standing.  Following  La¬ 
Rue  at  his  post  were  Bill  Higgin¬ 
botham  and  Bill  Scupine.  Higgy  was 
around  last  year,  and  Scupine  was  an 
all-stater  in  Florida. 

The  blocking-back  post  was  ade¬ 
quately  being  cared  for.  Besides 
Krisza,  there  was  Bob  Smith  who  had 
alternated  at  the  position  in  ’44. 
Tony  Bozich,  also  with  past  experi¬ 
ence,  and  Lloyd  Williams,  shifted 
from  the  line,  stood  ready. 

The  graduation  of  Tom  Davis  and 
the  departure  of  all  reserves  left  the 
fullback  slot  open  to  several  fresh¬ 
men.  Chief  bidder  was  A1  (Mack) 
McCully,  who  bears  some  resemblance 
to  the  great  Tommy.  In  addition  to 
his  rugged  line-smashing  he  also  pass¬ 
ed,  kicked,  and  ran  in  the  more  open 
spaces.  Big  Burt  Sutton  likewise 
looked  good  at  the  post. 

Giant  A1  DeRogatis,  George  Swal- 
(Contmued  on  Page  2d) 
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3\n  cAll  cAlone 


By  MARGARET  THRONE 


"Being  around  you,  Mildred,  won’t  let  me  forget  her” 


i  fter  his  wife’s  burial,  Mr. 
1 l_  Framer  stayed  by  the  grave  un¬ 
til  everyone  else  had  left.  lie  had 
told  Roy  to  wait  for  him  in  the  car. 
lie  wanted  to  be  alone  at  her  grave, 
he  had  said.  Now,  as  he  stood  there, 
he  was  rather  surprised  to  feel  no 
particular  emotion.  He  wondered 
how  long  it  would  be  before  the  dow¬ 
el's  on  the  grave  would  wilt.  He 
would  have  them  taken  away  in  a  few 
days.  The  man  at  the  memorial  stone¬ 
cutter's  had  promised  him  that  the 
stone  would  he  there  in  less  than  a 
week.  He  took  a  last  glance  at  the 
grave  and  turned  to  go.  He  noticed 
as  he  walked  over  the  grass  that  there 
were  great  numbers  of  yellow  dande¬ 
lion  flowers.  A  warm  breeze  was 
blowing,  almost  languidly.  It  gave 
him  a  feeling  of  remote  uneasiness. 
He  stopped  and  stared  about  him  as 
he  came  to  the  road.  The  greenness 
of  everything!  and  the  smell  of  fresh 
growing  things.  He  noticed  that  the 
road  was  muddy  from  the  rain  the 
day  before.  The  dampness  would  be 
bad  for  his  arthritis.  He  stood  back 
on  the  grass  and  waited  for  Roy  to 
back  the  car.  He  scraped  the  mud 
from  his  shoes  onto  the  running  board 
and  banged  the  door  after  him,  but 
the  latch  didn’t  hold.  “Pull  the 
handle  up,  Uncle  Walter.” 

“Yes,”  said  Mr.  Cramer.  “T  for¬ 
got- — can’t  seem  to  keep  my  mind  to¬ 
gether  today.” 

Roy  was  lighting  a  cigarette  and 
offered  him  one.  “No  thank  you, 
Roy.  I  couldn’t  smoke  now.”  He 
was  silent  for  a  moment  and  then 
added,  “Alice  never  liked  me  to  smoke 
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cigarettes.”  He  pulled  a  pipe  from 
his  pocket  and  stared  at  it  for  a  sec¬ 
ond.  “She  gave  me  this  for  my 
birthday  last  year,”  he  said.  “Nice 
grain,  isn’t  it?  She  always  had  good 
taste — said  this  was  the  right  size  pipe 
for  a  man  of  my  height.”  Rov  said 
nothing,  and  Mr.  Cramer  put  the  pipe 
back  into  his  pocket.  “No,  1  couldn’t 
smoke  now,”  he  said.  “You  under¬ 
stand,  don’t  you?” 

‘  ‘  Of  course.  ’  ’  He  was  sitting  there, 
letting  the  motor  idle  and  smoking 
his  cigarette. 

“What  are  you  waiting  for?” 

“The  hearse,”  Roy  said.  “The 
road’s  too  narrow  for  me  to  get  by. 
I  think  they’re  about  ready  to  pull 
out  now.” 

“Oh.”  That  had  been  a  silly  ques¬ 
tion.  He  should  have  seen  that  for 
himself.  The  men  from  the  under¬ 
takers’  finally  got  into  the  hearse, 
and  it  began  to  move.  Mr.  Cramer 
felt  relieved  when  they  started  to  fol¬ 
low  it  out  of  the  cemetery.  For  some 
time  he  sat  saying  nothing,  staring 
at  the  back  of  the  hearse.  A  piece  of 
orange  gladiola  had  caught  between 
the  back  door  of  the  hearse  and  flut¬ 
tered  from  the  movement  of  the  car. 
Alice’s  club  had  sent  those,  he  remem¬ 
bered.  Alice  used  to  be  the  one  to 
collect  for  the  flower  fund.  He  won¬ 
dered  who  did  it  now.  They  always 
sent  gladioli — five  dollars’  worth, 
lie  continued  to  stare  at  the  bit  of 
flower,  wishing  that  it  would  blow  off. 

They  were  coming  into  town  now, 
and  Roy  stopped  for  a  red  light. 
There  were  some  children  playing  ball 
on  the  sidewalk,  and  they  all  stopped 


to  look  at  the  hearse — a  line  of  little 
figures,  just  standing  there  staring. 
“Hurry,  Roy,”  Mr.  Cramer  said.  “I 
want  to  get  home.”  Roy  shifted  into 
second,  and  Mr.  Cramer  saw  that  the 
hearse  was  turning  to  the  right.  He 
changed  his  sitting  position,  stretch¬ 
ing  out  his  legs  and  relaxing. 

“Are  you  sure  you  want  to  go 
home,  Uncle  Walter?  Wouldn’t  you 
rather  stay  with  us  for  a  while?” 
Mr.  Cramer  looked  at  the  red  nu¬ 
merals  on  the  dashboard  clock.  He 
didn’t  notice  what  time  it  was.  He 
was  trying  to  think  how  to  answer, 
what  he  should  say,  and  at  the  same 
time  there  was  the  fleeting  thought  of 
Roy’s  wife.  The  softness  of  her  hands 
whenever  she  greeted  him,  and  the 
warm  fragrance  that  he  sensed  when 
he  was  near  her.  He  often  wondered 
if  she  noticed  how  it  affected  him — 
how  he  stuttered  and  made  incoherent- 
sentences  whenever  she  was  close  to 
him.  He  was  still  staring  at  the  red 
numerals.  The  needle-like  second 
hand  was  turning  around  and  around. 
“Well,  Uncle  Walter,  how  about  it? 
I  know  a  six-room  apartment  isn’t 
what  you’re  used  to,  but  we  have  an 
extra  bedroom,  and  we’d  love  to  have 
you.” 

Mr.  Cramer  looked  up.  “I’m  sor¬ 
ry,  Roy,”  he  said.  “What  were  you 
saying?  1  can’t  seem  to  keep  my 
thoughts  together.” 

“I  know  how  you  must  feel,  Uncle. 
That’s  why  1  think  you  should  come 
stay  with  Mildred  and  me.  We’ve 
talked  it  over,  and  she  agrees.” 

“Oh,”  said  Mr.  Cramer.  “Oh,  no, 
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no.  I  know  what  it  is  to  have  an  old 
person  living  with  you.”  He  paused 
for  moment  and  then  added,  “I’ll 
et  along  all  right.” 

“I  admire  your  spunk,  Uncle,” 
Roy  said.  Mr.  Cramer  looked  up 


quickly  and  started  to  say  something 
but  changed  his  mind.  He  remained 
silent  until  the  car  stopped  in  front 
of  his  house.  It  was  dusk,  and  the 
house  looked  dark — empty.  He  felt 
hollow  inside,  almost  afraid  at  the 
thought  of  going  in  alone.  He  wanted 
to  go  in  and  smell  the  warm  odor  of 
food  cooking  and  relax  to  wait  until 
dinner  was  ready.  He’d  never  do 
that  again.  He’d  never  have  anyone 
to  lay  his  clothes  out  for  him,  or  rub 
his  back  when  he  got  arthritis.  She 
had  been  a  good  wife,  he  told  him¬ 
self — nearly  forty  years,  and  always 
a  good  wife — always  looking  after  his 
health  and  comfort. 

“I  don’t  know  what  I’ll  do  with¬ 
out  her,  Roy,”  he  said,  staring  out 
the  window.  He  was  surprised  to  feel 
his  eyes  welling  up  with  tears.  At 
the  cemetery  he  had  wanted  to  cry 
and  couldn’t.  He  turned  to  look  at 
Roy.  “I’m  all  alone,  all  alone.”  Roy 
looked  at  him  and  reached  over  and 
turned  off  the  motor. 

“You’re  not  alone,  Uncle  Walter. 
You’ve  got  friends,  and  you  can  al¬ 
ways  count  on  us.  You  know  that.” 

“That’s  right,  Roy,  I  know.  It’s 
just  that  1  can’t  think  of  going  into 
the  house  again  without  her.  We 
lived  there  for  nearly  forty  years — 
since  her  father  built  it  for  us — all 
our  married  life.”  Mr.  Cramer’s 
eyes  were  still  full  of  tears,  and  he 
felt  one  run  down  his  cheek.  There 
was  a  catch  in  his  voice  too.  “It’s 
all  over  now,”  he  said,  “it’s  all  over 
now.  ’  ’ 

“1  know  it's  hard  for  you,  but  try 
to  buck  up.  You’ve  got  to  face  it.” 

Mr.  Cramer  twisted  the  ring  on  his 
left  hand.  “That’s  what  1  would 
have  done  at  thirty  or  forty,  or  even 
at  fifty.  But  at  my  age  it’s  harder, 
Roy.  Mildred  and  you  ...”  lie  start¬ 
ed  to  say,  but  Roy  cut  him  off  before 
he  could  finish. 

“Look,  Uncle  Walter,  my  offer  is 
still  good.  I  wish  you’d  agree  to  ac¬ 
cept  it.  For  a  few  weeks  anyhow.” 

“You’re  a  fine  boy,  Roy.  My 
brother  had  a  fine  son.” 

“Okay,  then,”  said  Roy,  taking 
that  as  an  acceptance,  lie  started  the 
motor. 


“Wait,”  Mr.  Cramer  said  weakly. 
“  I  ’ll  have  to  pack  some  things.  ’  ’ 

“We  can  come  back  later  tonight 
for  them,”  Roy  said,  swinging  the 
car  out  from  the  curb.  “Mildred  will 
have  dinner  ready.  She  left  the 
cemetery  with  the  Hartman’s  right 
after  the  service.  No  point  in  having 
her  wait.” 

“Of  course  not,”  said  Mr.  Cramer 
again  staring  at  the  red  numerals  on 
the  clock.  “Women  don’t  like  to  be 
kept  waiting  for  meals,  do  they  ?  ’  ’ 
He  laughed  feebly.  Roy  said  nothing. 
He  was  driving  pretty  fast  now  to 
get  home  on  time.  When  they  ar¬ 
rived,  he  left  the  car  parked  out  front. 

They  rode  up  on  the  self-service 
elevator.  “That’ll  be  one  good  fea¬ 
ture  about  apartment  living,”  Roy 
said  as  the  door  closed  behind  them. 
“At  least  you  won’t  have  to  climb 
any  stairs.” 

“Yes,”  said  Mr.  Cramer,  “yes.” 

As  he  went  into  the  apartment  he 
was  aware  of  the  warmth  of  the  room. 

“Smells  as  though  Mildred’s  cook¬ 
ing  something  with  onions,”  Roy 
said.  “I’ll  put  your  hat  and  coat  in 
the  closet.  You  just  relax.  I  imagine 
dinner’s  about  ready.” 

“Thank  you.  Is  Mildred  in  the 
kitchen  ?” 

“I  guess  so,”  Roy  said  from  the 
closet.  “I  guess  she  didn’t  hear  us 
come  in.  I’ll  tell  her.”  He  closed 
the  closet  door  and  went  out  to  the 
kitchen.  Mr.  Cramer  could  hear  him 
talking  to  Mildred.  lie  knew  that  he 
must  be  telling  her  about  his  staying 
with  them  and  wondered  what  she 
would  say.  lie  strained  his  ears,  but 
he  could  hear  only  the  murmur  of 
their  voices  mingled  with  the  noise 
of  dishes  and  silverware,  lie  debated 
whether  to  go  out  to  the  kitchen  or 
to  wait  for  them  to  come  in  to  him. 

“This  is  your  new  home,”  he  told 
himself.  “You  certainly  don’t  act 
like  it.”  He  started  to  get  up  to  go 
out  to  them,  but  decided  against  it. 
What  would  he  say?  “Here  I  am, 
the  new  member  of  your  family?” 
No,  that  wouldn’t  do.  He  sat  staring 
at  the  design  in  the  chintz-covered 
sofa.  He  felt  somehow  like  a  little 
boy  whose  friend  has  brought  him 
(Continued  on  Page  17) 
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Another  Sea  Story 

By  SCANLON 


Well ,  Nifty  Mae  was  one  slick  chick 


ook.  honey,  don't  go  askin’  me  to 
-I— i tell  you  another  sea  story  What 
did  1  go  out  with  you  for  ?  Hell,  they 
all  ask  me  that.  How  did  I  know  you 
expected  a  date  with  Mark  Twain  or 
Sinclair  Lewis.  What  did  1  do  be¬ 
fore  I  came  here  .’  Oh  now  look,  baby, 
you're  too  nice  a  girl  .  .  .  oh,  you 
really  want  to  know  hey  .  .  .  well 
0.  K.,  honey,  settle  back  here  and  I'll 
tell  you.  That’s  it  .  .  .  now! 

You  've  heard  of  a  Yank  at  Oxford  ? 
.  .  .  well,  I  was  a  Stoop  at  Dook.  You 
didn't  know  I  went  to  college?  Well 
hell,  eancha"  tell  ?  Ya  see,  back  about 
in  '42.  the  old  draft  was  on  my  tail, 
so  I  gets  real  patriotic  and  enlists  in 
the  Navy.  Well,  I  sail  around  and  I 
sail  around  and  finally  I  say  man 
this  ain’t  gettin’  you  noplace.  I 
don’t  think  the  captain  likes  me  too 
well  either  ou  accounta  I  am  spend¬ 
ing  most  of  my  time  pealin’  spuds 
in  the  mess,  and  this  is  considered  by 
some  as  very  jobbish.  When  I  am 
not  pealin’  potatoes,  he  has  another 
job  for  me  which  he  calls  Captain  of 
the  Head  and  frankly,  there  are  some 
instances  in  which  1  do  not  care  to 
be  headman.  I  am  getting  more  and 
more  fed  up  every  day,  and  if  there 
was  not  a  war  on,  I  would  be  turning 
in  my  timecard  or  asking  for  a  va¬ 
cation.  A  vacation  is  something 
which  I  have  not  had  since  Barrelhead 
Kelly  and  1  get  drunk  in  Frisco  and 
clout  a  few  cops,  and  1  am  sorry  to 
sav  we  did  not  spend  it  at  the  beach. 

One  day  i  am  laying  in  the  sack, 
puffing  a  weed,  and  wondering  do  I 
get  the  weekend  off  when  1  am  told 
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that  Lootenant  Fishhead  wants  to  see 
me.  Well,  naturally  1  am  most  sur¬ 
prised  when  1  hear  that  Lootenant 
Fishhead  wants  to  see  me  as  I  did  not 
know  that  I  owed  the  lootenant  any 
social  calls  and  1  do  not  ever  hear  of 
him  giving  many  tea  parties.  Cripes, 
what  the  hell  have  1  done  now  1  think 
as  I  head  into  the  lootenant ’s  office 
fifteen — maybe  ten — minutes  later.  I 
sound  off  smartly  to  give  him  the  my- 
what-a-fine-young-man  opinion,  but  1 
am  feeling  like  scramming  back 
through  the  door.  He  sez  at  ease,  sit 
down,  and  how  am  I  and  frankly  I  am 
not  so  well.  Of  course  I  do  not  tell  him 
that  but  I  say  fine  sir  and  how  are 
you  sir  and  in  fact  I  do  not  say  any¬ 
thing  but  I  say  sir  and  I  can  see  he 
is  eating  it  up.  The  next  thing  I 
know  he  is  telling  me  do  1  want  to 
go  to  college  and  would  I  like  to  make 
something  of  myself  and  I  am  saying 
yes  sir  to  most  anything  he  says  which 
is  naturally  making  a  big  hit  as  most¬ 
ly  the  old  man  is  making  him  say  yes 
sir.  Well  maybe  you  wouldn’t  have 
said  yes  sir,  but  you  don’t  have  to  say 
yes  sir  to  anybody  because  your  old 
man  has  got  a  lot  of  dough,  but  I’m 
different. 

Well  1  am  not  so  dumb  and  when 
I  get  back  to  my  bunk,  I  start  think¬ 
ing.  Now  most  people  are  like  trees 
— they’re  there  but  nobody  notices 
them.  So  I  decide  that  I  do  not  want 
to  be  a  tree  or  a  bum  job  and  I  de¬ 
cide  to  be  gee.  I  decide  that  I  will 
be  a  big  deal  and  then  all  the  trees 
and  bum  jobs  and  little  deals  will 
come  to  me  and  say  yes  sir. 


It  is  not  long  after  my  talk  with 
Lootenant  Fishhead  that  I  am  taking 
a  test  and  lo  and  behold — instantly 
— after  six  months,  I  am  in  college, 
and  here  it  is  where  my  sea  story 
really  begins.  Or  rather  it  begins 
when  I  meet  Miss  Nifty  Mae  Bald- 
eagle  of  the  Tarboro  Baldeagles  who 
is  a  Duke  coed.  Ah !  Nifty  Mae.  .  .  . 
She  had  a  way  of  making  with  her 
eyes  when  she  smiled  that  said  this 
one’s  for  you,  big  boy,  and  there’s 
plenty  more  where  this  came  from. 
And  there  was  plenty  more  where 
that  came  from,  but  we’re  not  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  same  things.  Let  Niffy 
Mae  walk  by  when  you’re  not  think¬ 
ing  about  anything  in  particular  and 
if  you  can  swallow  a  curse  of  admira¬ 
tion,  sis,  you’re  a  better  man  than  I 
am.  That’s  the  way  she  hit  me — gad, 
1  am  so  groggy  that  I  walk  right  up 
and  say  hello  and  a  lot  of  other  things 
too.  And  all  the  time  she’s  standin’ 
there  looking  at  me  kinda  insolent 
and  saying  with  her  eyes — yeah,  I 
wonder  if  you  could.  O.K.,  O.K.,  cut 
it  out  ...  I  know  what  you’re  think- 
in’,  but  this  is  strictly  gee  ...  on 
the  up  and  up.  You  know — excel¬ 
sior — still  higher. 

It  is  not  long  before  I  am  spending 
all  my  time  dating  Nifty  Mae — in 
fact,  you  might  say  I  am  going  steady 
with  her  only  she  is  not  going  steady 
with  me  which  fact  is  causing  me 
great  distress  and  it  is  with  much  re¬ 
gret  that  I  tell  her  so.  She  is  sorry 
to  hear  that  I  am  distressed  and  she 
looks  so  sorry  for  me  when  1  tell  her 
that  I  do  not  want  her  dating  other 
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guys  that  I  weaken  and  say  well  all 
right  go  ahead.  But  I  do  notice  that 
afterwards  she  is  not  as  elusive  as 
before,  which  is  nice,  except  that  try¬ 
ing  to  pin  Nifty  Mae  down  is  like 
trying  to  pick  up  a  drop  of  quick¬ 
silver — you  never  get  enough  to  think 
you  are  getting  somewhere  before  she 
slips  away. 

1  will  admit  I  am  not  the  most  pa¬ 
tient  guy  in  the  world  and  it  is  not 
long  before  I  am  wondering  what  is 
the  reason  I  am  not  doing  so  well  with 
Nifty  Mae  and  I  start  losing  weight 
and  reading  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments.  In  fact  I  tell  my  roommate 
1  am  a  very  desperite  guy.  I  think 
Nifty  Mae  must  notice  this  because 
along  about  Thanksgiving  1  get  an 
invitation  to  spend  the  weekend  in 
Tarboro.  Frankly  I  am  not  over¬ 
joyed  to  hear  this  as  1  figure  such  a 
girl  as  Nifty  Mae  must  come  from 
a  family  which  uses  more  than  one 
fork  to  eat  with  and  Emily  Post  is 
not  a  gal  I  am  too  familiar  with,  but 
1  am  dying  to  get  alone  with  Nifty 
Mae  so  I  say  yes  I’d  be  delighted. 

I  will  not  say  anything  about  the 
trip  to  Tarboro  as  I  am  not  one  to 
criticize  anything,  but  it  is  such  a 
trip  as  I  do  not  care  to  make  for 
anyone  but  Nifty  Mae.  When  I  get 
to  Tarboro  I  look  like  1  had  rode  the 
cowcatcher,  but  1  try  to  clean  up,  and 
buy  some  carnations  for  Nifty  Mae’s 
mother  as  I  am  especially  anxious  to 
make  a  good  impression.  I  find  the 
house  all  right  and  such  a  house — it 
looks  like  a  country  club — the  old 
man  comes  to  the  door  and  lie’s  not 
such  a  bad  guy  except  I  catch  him 
eyeing  the  bulge  in  my  peacoat  where 
the  pint  of  Imperial  is  and  I  make  a 
mental  note  to  hide  it  in  a  good  place. 
Nifty  Mae  is  sitting  in  front  of  the 
fire  in  a  bathrobe  or  whatever  you 
call  it  and  sipping  tea.  Her  mother 
is  sitting  in  a  chair  knitting  when  I 
come  in  and  she  gets  up  and  comes 
forward.  She’s  not  too  bad  and  I’ll 
say  this  for  her  she  must  have  been 
a  looker  in  her  day.  It  is  from  her 
mother  that  Nifty  Mae  gets  her  great 
charm  I  think  and  I  make  a  bow  to 
Mrs.  Baldeagle  and  hand  her  the 
flowers.  She  gives  me  a  big  smile 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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Ano liter  Sea  Story 

(Continued  from  Page  15) 
and  then  says  oh  a  bug  and  rushes 
into  the  next  room  with  the  flowers. 
I  am  looking  red  and  confused  so  the 
olil  man  takes  me  up  to  the  guest 
room  which  ain’t  bad  and  tells  me 
that  Mrs.  Baldeagle  raises  her  own 
flowers  and  many  are  prizewinners 
but  she  is  always  afraid  of  blight,  and 
bugs,  and  stuff  like  that.  I  am  sorry 
to  hear  this  but  I  am  also  sorry  to 
blow  $1.50  on  those  flowers  too. 

I  take  a  shower  and  get  all  shined 
up  and  finally  I  am  ready  so  1  run 
downstairs  and  there  is  Nifty  Mae 
still  in  her  housecoat  and  when  I  men¬ 
tion  this  she  gets  a  little  miffed  and 
says  this  is  not  a  housecoat  this  is 
my  new  evening  dress.  I  laugh  and 
she  thinks  L ’m  kidding  and  hands  me 
the  keys  to  the  old  man  s  car.  What 
an  evening!  We  go  to  the  club  and 
never  do  I  see  so  many  people  who 
do  not  think  I  am  important.  Nifty 
Mae  will  not  jitterbug  at  the  club  so 
we  spend  the  evening  swishing  and 
swooping.  Well  I  take  her  home  late 
so  the  folks  will  not  still  be  up  and 
rub  my  hands  in  anticipation  of  a 
fine  evening,  but  no  sooner  do  we  get 
settled  in  front  of  the  fire  when  the 
old  man  starts  thumping  on  the  floor 
and  Nifty  Mae  says  0  heavens  and  I 
say  0  hell.  Nifty  Mae  says  she  must 
go  up  to  bed  and  I  do  not  say  any¬ 
thing — out  loud,  that  is. 

Of  course  the  main  event  is  the 
Thanksgiving  dinner  complete  with 
turkey,  dressing,  and  relatives.  Now 
this  is  something  which  I  do  not  an¬ 
ticipate — the  relatives,  I  mean — as 
you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  rela¬ 
tives  are  bound  to  be  more  critical 
than  parents.  I  am  not  too  happy 
when  1  see  that  I  am  placed  directly 
across  from  Mrs.  Emptybottom,  who 
is  Nifty  Mae’s  aunt.  It  also  happens 
that  Nifty  Mae  has  a  cousin  who  is 
strictly  all  right  and  I  am  giving  her 
the  quick  once  over  when  I  happen 
to  catch  Mrs.  Emptybottom  giving  me 
the  once  over  with  the  look  of  an 
angry  eagle.  I  quickly  decide  that 
the  most  interesting  thing  in  the 
room  is  my  water  and  cheek  over  the 
( Continued  on  Page  24 ) 
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3  m  c4ll  c4lone 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 
home  to  a  meal  without  asking  his 
mother. 

“Today  was  my  wife’s  funeral,” 
he  said  to  himself  suddenly,  as  though 
he  hadn’t  been  aware  of  the  fact  be¬ 
fore.  “Today  was  my  wife’s  fu¬ 
neral.”  If  a  stranger  had  walked  in 
then  and  asked  him  about  it,  he 
would  hardly  have  thought  that  Mr. 
Cramer  was  speaking  the  truth,  and 
yet  it  was  true.  Today  he  had  looked 
at  Alice  lying  there  in  the  coffin  lined 
with  cream-colored  satin. 

“She  looks  so  lovely,”  everyone 
had  said.  They  had  said  that  from 
force  of  habit  and  for  lack  of  some¬ 
thing  better  to  say.  People  always 
say  that  about  a  dead  person — even 
the  homeliest.  He  tried  to  remember 
what  the  minister  had  said  about 
Alice,  but  he  couldn’t,  lie  hadn’t 
paid  very  close  attention,  he  admitted 
to  himself.  What  he  had  been  think¬ 
ing  about  he  couldn’t  remember 
either.  lie  had  just  sat  there  with 
his  head  bowed  most  of  the  time.  It 
was  all  over  now.  The  thing  he  had 
dreaded  ever  since  he  had  found  out 
a  year  ago. 

“Six  months,  a  year,  perhaps  two,” 
the  doctor  had  said.  “She’s  got  to 
take  things  easy.”  It  seemed  like 
last  week,  and  now  it  was  over.  Time 
had  seemed  to  run  together.  lie 
heard  the  voices  louder  now.  Roy 
and  Mildred  were  coming  into  the 
living  room.  His  thoughts  became 
confused.  Again  there  was  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  to  say — how  to  act.  “To¬ 
day  was  my  wife’s  funeral,”  he  told 
himself  again. 

“Uncle  Walter,”  Mildred  said  and 
came  toward  him.  She  was  going  to 
kiss  him,  he  knew.  He  stood  up  un¬ 
certainly  and  held  out  a  hand  to  her. 
The  kiss  was  on  the  cheek  and  very 
light,  but  he  felt  the  familiar  con¬ 
fusion — the  same  fragrance  and 
warmth.  She  had  him  by  the  arm 
now  and  they  were  heading  for  the 
dining  room.  “Roy  just  told  me,” 
she  was  saying,  “and  I’m  so  glad. 
We’re  going  to  love  having  you  with 
us.”  She  increased  the  pressure  of 
her  arm  with  the  last  statement.  Mr. 


Cramer’s  face  felt  hot  and  flushed. 

“Thank  you,  Mildred,”  he  said, 
lie  should  have  said  more,  but  what? 
Her  hand  on  his  arm  felt  pleasant, 
but  he  wished  she  would  take  it  away. 
Could  she  know?  he  wondered.  How 
would  it  be  if  she  did  know?  How 
would  she  react  ?  Perhaps  he  would 
like  her  to  know. 

He  didn’t  eat  much  at  dinner.  Roy 
and  Mildred  said  nothing  about  it. 
He  knew  they  attributed  his  lack  of 
appetite  to  the  funeral,  and  that  was 
as  it  should  be.  After  dinner  they 
sat  in  the  living  room  for  a  while, 
and  then  Roy  remembered  Mr.  Cra¬ 
mer’s  things. 

“Look,"  he  said,  “I’ll  go  get  what 
you  need  for  tonight.  You  just  stay 
here  and  take  it  easy.  I  know  where 
to  find  the  things.  It’s  been  a  hard 
day  for  you  and  you  need  rest.”  He 
ignored  Mr.  Cramer’s  half-hearted 
protests  and  was  on  his  way  out  the 
door  in  an  instant.  “You  keep  each 
other  company  while  I’m  gone,”  he 
called  over  his  shoulder. 

When  he  was  alone  in  the  room 
with  her,  Mr.  Cramer  felt  Mildred’s 
presence  even  stronger  than  ever. 
She  was  sitting  on  the  sofa  knitting, 
directly  opposite  him.  He  watched 
her  for  a  while,  fascinated  bv  the 
movement  of  her  hands.  She  looked 
up,  and  he  was  embarrassed  to  have 
her  catch  him  staring.  “You  knit 
quite  well,”  he  said  abruptly. 

“No,  I  don’t  really,”  she  said. 
“I’m  not  at  all  speedy  at  it.  I’ve 
been  working  on  this  sweater  for  over 
two  months  now,  and  it  isn’t  nearly 
finished.”  Then  she  went  on  knit¬ 
ting,  and  again  there  was  the  awk¬ 
ward  silence  between  them.  Why 
didn’t  she  say  something?  Did  she 
resent  his  being  there  ?  Or  could  she 
possibly  know  how  he  felt  and  resent 
that — or  would  she  resent  it?  He 
couldn’t  bear  just  sitting  there,  say¬ 
ing  nothing.  He  got  up  and  walked 
across  the  room.  Absent-mindedly  he 
turned  on  the  radio. 

“Maybe  there’s  some  good  music 
on,”  he  said  and  began  pushing  the 
buttons  for  the  various  stations. 

“You  want  music,  Uncle  Walter?” 
She  sounded  surprised. 

(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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“Why  yes,”  he  said,  “why  not”’ 
Then  he  remembered.  Of  course. 
People  don’t  play  radios  the  evenings 
of  their  wives’  funerals,  lie  turned 
off  the  radio,  llis  face  was  burning. 
What  must  she  be  thinking  now? 
What  excuse  could  he  give?  “1  don’t 
know  what  1  was  thinking  of,”  he 
said.  “1  can’t  keep  my  thoughts  to¬ 
gether  somehow  today.”  He  turned 
to  look  at  Mildred  and  was  relieved 
to  see  her  smiling.  He  could  see  pity 
in  her  eyes. 

“1  know.  Uncle,”  she  said,  “and 
I  think  you’ve  taken  everything  won¬ 
derfully.  No  one’s  expected  to  act 
normally  after  a  loss  like  that.  I 
know  you’re  feeling  much  more  than 
you  show.  As  soon  as  Roy  gets  back 
you’d  better  go  to  lied.  Come  and 
sit  down  and  try  to  relax.”  She 
motioned  to  the  place  beside  her  on 
the  sofa. 

“Thank  you,  Mildred,”  Mr.  Cramer 
said.  “I'll  be  all  right.”  He  sat 
down  at  the  place  she  had  indicated. 
“You  know,”  he  said,  “you’re  a  lot 
like  Alice,  always  thinking  of  some¬ 
thing  to  make  me  more  comfortable. 
Being  around  you  won’t  let  me  for¬ 
get  her.” 

She  seemed  not  to  understand. 
“Why,”  she  said,  “I  don’t  believe 
you’ll  forget  her  ever.  You  don’t 
need  anyone  to  remind  you.” 

“Oh,  I  didn’t  mean  I’d  ever  for¬ 
get  her,”  he  said.  “It’s  just  that 
you  have  the  same  spirit,  the  same 
way  of  thinking  and  doing  things. 
There’s  no  physical  resemblance,  but 
1  can  see  her  in  you.  Some  men 
might  not  like  that,”  he  went  on, 
“seeing  their  wives  in  another  woman, 
being  reminded  of  someone  who  has 
gone,  but  I  do.”  He  still  didn’t  feel 
as  though  he  had  made  himself  clear. 
He  waited  for  Mildred  to  say  some¬ 
thing,  but  she  seemed  to  be  engrossed 
in  her  knitting.  “She  was  a  wonder¬ 
ful  woman,”  he  said  almost  to  him¬ 
self.  “We  were  very  happy.  1  gave 
her  everything  I  could.  You  know 
that,  don’t  you?”  he  said. 

“Of  course,”  Mildred  said.  “We 
all  loved  her,  and  I  know  you  were 


devoted  to  her,  but  you  know  too  that 
it  was  for  the  best.  You  wouldn’t 
have  wanted  to  see  her  suffer.” 

“No,  I  couldn’t  have  stood  that.” 
He  would  never  have  told  anyone 
how  he  had  dreaded  that,  how  he  had 
pictured  her  lying  for  months,  sick 
and  in  pain,  needing  constant  care 
and  attention.  He  had  watched  her 
carefully  and  knew  that  she  was  try¬ 
ing  to  hide  her  misery,  to  keep  it  from 
him.  She  had  kept  going  all  those 
months  when  anyone  else  would  have 
given  up,  and  he  had  pretended  not 
to  notice.  “Try  to  forget  it,”  lie 
used  to  tell  her,  as  if  the  disease 
would  go  away  from  lack  of  attention. 
He  had  refused  to  admit  to  himself 
that  she  was  incurably  ill.  He  thought 
of  the  past  week.  Every  day  he  had 
expected  to  be  the  last,  and  each  time 
she  had  rallied  he  had  prepared  him¬ 
self  for  what  lie  was  sure  would  come 
the  next  day.  When  it  did  come,  he 
had  felt  relieved  somehow.  It  wasn’t 
until  later  that  he  had  begun  to  feel 
the  loss — the  great  void,  ft  was  as  if 
lie  were  groping  at  nothing.  He 
wanted  something.  But  what ?  “Mil¬ 
dred,”  he  said  cn  an  impulse,  “do 
you  think  I’m  an  old  fool?”  She 
looked  up  startled. 

“What  a  question,  Uncle  Walter! 
Whatever  made  you  ask  that?” 

“I  just  wondered,  that’s  all.  Do 
you  ? ’  ’ 

“Of  course  not.  How  could  I?” 

“What  do  you  think  of  me?”  He 
was  still  groping. 

“Well,  I’ve  always  admired  and 
respected  you.  You  know  that.  ”  She 
seemed  to  be  slightly  embarrassed. 

“You  are  an  old  fool,”  he  told  him¬ 
self.  “She  admires  and  respects  you. 
What  have  you  been  thinking  of? 
You’ve  got  your  nerve.” 

“Have  I  said  something  to  hurt 
you?”  Mildred  said.  “I  didn’t  mean 
to.” 

“No,  no  not  at  all.  I  Avas  just 
thinking.  It’s  not  a  nice  feeling  to 
have  everything  behind  you  and 
nothing  to  look  forward  to.  I  feel 
lost,  Mildred.” 

“You  mustn’t,”  she  said.  “You 
have  a  lot  to  look  forward  to.”  She 
put  down  her  knitting  and  got  up 
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from  the  sofa,  lie  watched  her  as 
she  walked  across  the  room.  When 
had  Alice  ever  looked  like  that?  So 
graceful  and  poised  with  an  inex- 
plainable  charm. 

“I’m  going  to  turn  your  bed  back 
for  you,”  Mildred  said.  “Roy  will 
be  back  soon.”  He  was  still  follow¬ 
ing  her  with  his  eyes. 

“Mildred,”  he  said  as  she  reached 
the  doorway  and  waited  for  her  to 
turn.  “I  want  to  thank  you  for 
everything.” 

She  smiled  at  him.  “You’re  sweet. 
Uncle,  but  please  don’t  say  thank 
you.  Just  feel  that  you  are  one  of 
us,  and  that  we  love  you.” 

He  felt  a  tightening  in  his  throat 
as  he  watched  her  leave  the  room. 
“We  love  you,”  he  thought.  He 
leaned  back  against  the  soft  cushions. 
There  were  some  cigarettes  on  the 
table  to  his  right.  He  picked  one  up, 
studied  it  for  a  moment  and  then  lit 
it  and  took  a  deep  drag.  “My  new 
home,”  he  said  to  himself,  “my  new 
home.”  He  took  another  drag,  and 
knocked  the  ashes  into  an  ash  tray. 
He  was  tired,  and  he  hoped  the  bed 
would  be  soft.  He  heard  the  eleva¬ 
tor  doors  close  and  footsteps  ap¬ 
proaching  in  the  hall.  He  reached 
over,  quickly  put  out  the  cigarette, 
and  brushed  a  bit  of  ash  from  his 
sleeve. 


The  guy  who  works  like  a  horse 
doesn’t  always  draw  the  girl  with  the 
beautiful  carriage. 

— The  Brigadere. 


Love  will  fly  if  held  too  lightly, 

Love  will  die  if  held  too  tightly, 
Lightly — tightly  .  .  .  how  can  I  know 
If  I’m  killing  you  or  letting  go? 

- — Manchester  Beacon. 

On  the  salary  receipts  given  to  the 
employees  of  a  certain  bank  is  this 
statement : 

“Your  salary  is  your  personal  and 
confidential  business  and  should  not 
be  discussed.” 

A  young  man,  signing  his  receipt, 
added,  “I  won’t  mention  it.  I’m  as 
ashamed  of  it  as  you  are.” 
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“ Ah-h-h!  A  beautiful  moon,  a  sili'ery  lagoon 


.  .  .  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  ” 

'  *  '  '  ”7 .  '  '  '  . . T  l 


FREE! 24  page  illustrated  booklet  tells  how  to  select  and  break  in  a  new  pipe.-  rules  for  pipe 
cleaning,  etc  Write  todcv  Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Corporation,  Louisville  I,  Kentucky 


Smokes  as  sweet 
as  it  smells 


. .  the  quality  pipe 
tobacco  of  America' 


Welcome  Back  to  School 
and  Good  Luck  this  Year! 

The  Duke  University  Laundry,  long  busy  with  extra  work, 
has  secured  additional  facilities  for  the  handling  of  your 
laundry.  We  are  again  able  to  offer  you  the  best  and  fastest 
laundry  service  in  Durham,  as  well  as  cleaning  and  tailoring 
that  are  unequalled.  Bring  your  laundry,  cleaning,  and 
tailoring  to  us,  and  as  always  you  will  receive  prompt  and 
friendly  attention. 


MR.  E.  P.  HAYES,  Manager 
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VULTURE  CULTURE 


Yeah,  but  you’ve  got  to  consider  that  the  Freshmen  have  a  week’s  headstart! 


i  SEMESTERS  «*s  V-»a/ 


Sailor:  “Did  you  know  that  tunnel 
we  just  came  through  is  two  miles 
long  and  cost  12  million  dollars?” 

Girl  (fixing  hair)  :  “Well,  it  was 
worth  it !  ’  ’ 


A  woman  is  as  old  as  she  looks  .  .  . 
but  a  man  is  old  when  he  stops  look¬ 
ing. 


And  then  there's  the  fellow  who  of¬ 
fered  his  girl  a  Scotch  and  sofa  and 
she  reclined. 


The  next  generation  should  be 
Grade  A,  since  it  will  be  from  regis¬ 
tered  fathers. 


They  walked  down  the  lane  together 
The  sky  was  filled  with  stars. 

They  reached  the  gate  in  silence 
And  he  lifted  down  the  bars 
She  neither  smiled  nor  thanked  him, 
Because  she  knew  not  how, 

For  he  was  only  a  farmer  boy 
And  she  was  a  Jersey  Cow  ! 


Girls  who  were  raised  on  cod  liver 
oil  have  legs  like  this  !  !. 

Girls  who  ride  horses  have  legs  like 
this  (). 

Girl  who  sit  at  bars  have  legs  like 
this  )  (. 

But  girls  who  were  well  brought  up 
cross  their  legs  like  this  X. 


Traveling  Man  (to  waitress)  :  I  see 
tipping  is  forbidden  here. 

Waitress :  Bless  your  heart,  apples 
were  forbidden  in  the  Garden  too. 


This  week’s  definition:  Marriage — 
A  mutual  partnership,  with  the  hus¬ 
band  as  the  mute. 


So  if  these  little  trips  of  ours 
Are  causing  all  your  gloom 
We’ll  help  you  move  the  office 
Into  the  “Ladies  Room!” 


Adam’s  attire  was  raggy  and  baggy, 
And  so  by  the  way,  was  his  girl  friend 
Eve’s. 
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cAin  t  3t  the  TjXuth? 

You’ve  got  a  date, 

The  kind  that’s  heavy, 

With  loads  of  dough, 

A  brand-new  Chewy. 

Your  shoes  are  shined; 

Your  pants  are  pressed; 

Good  Conduct  Ribbon 
Upon  your  chest. 

Your  hair  is  combed; 

You’ve  really  slicked  it. 

So  what  happens? 

— You’re  Restricted ! 

You  make  your  bed; 

There’s  not  a  wrinkle. 

You  shine  your  shoes 
Until  they  twinkle. 

You  sweep  the  floor ; 

You  even  mop ; 

You  scrub  the  window 
Ledge  on  top. 

You  blitz  your  buckle 
Till  you  see  your  reflection. 

So  what  happens? 

— No  Inspection! 

You  tell  your  girl 
That  you'll  be  true, 

And  what  is  more, 

You  mean  it,  too. 

On  double  dates 
You  never  go; 

You  even  shun  the  USO. 

What  girls  you  know 
Are  mere  conjecture. 

So  what  do  you  get? 

— Sex  Morality  Lecture! 

For  seven  years 
You  buck  and  buck  ; 

You  never  have 
A  hit  of  luck. 

Tho’  five  years  spent 
Were  overseas, 

You’re  still  among 
The  PFC’s. 

They  finally  need 
A  staff ;  you’re  chosen. 

So  what  happens? 

— Ratings  Are  Frozen! 

When  showering 
You  are  very  neat 
You  wear  your  clogs 
Upon  your  feet, 

You  scrub  the  floors 
With  septic  lye; 

You  wash  your  toes 
With  soap,  G I . 

You  shield  your  feet 
From  dirt  and  soot. 

So  what  do  you  get  ? 

— Athlete’s  Foot ! 

— The  Brigade  re. 
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East  and  West  Campus  Dining  Halls  •  Coffee  Shop 


You  Name  it! 

You  ll  Find 
it  at 

WALGREEN’ S 


Service  is  our  motto! 


Owned  and  operated  tor  your  convenience 
by  Duke  University 

Duke  University  Store 
Duke  Hospital  Store 
Woman’s  College  Store 
The  Haberdashery 

MRS.  IDA  C.  HOLLOWAY 
Manager 
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(Continued  from  Page  7) 
why  I  didn’t  stick  it  out?”  She 
broke  off  a  small  leaf  from  the  branch 
at  the  window.  Her  thoughts  turned 
to  the  opening  that  Connie  had  called 
her  up  last  night  to  tell  her  about. 
‘‘You’re  perfect  for  the  part,”  she 
had  said.  ‘‘Why  don’t  you  give  it  a 
try?”  Clara  had  thought  the  idea 
ridiculous.  After  five  years  she 
couldn’t  possibly  go  back  again.  ‘‘It 
would  be  worth  the  try  though.  I’ll 
never  really  be  happy  doing  anything 
else.” 

She  watched  her  class  gather  to¬ 
gether  at  the  far  end  of  the  play¬ 
ground.  They  seemed  to  be  discuss¬ 
ing  plans  for  playing  a  game  of  some 
sort.  For  several  minutes  they  con¬ 
sulted  together,  finally  dividing  into 
two  teams.  ‘  ‘  Run  sheepy,  run,  ’  ’ 
thought  Clara.  A  boy  came  up  and 
joined  the  group,  then  Judy  ap¬ 
proached  them  and  asked  a  question 
answered  by  several  nods.  One  team 
ran  off  around  the  corner  of  the  work 
shop,  Judy  tagging  along  last.  She 
called  something  to  the  group,  one  of 
the  children  turned  around  to  say 
something.  The  girl  stopped  and 
stood  still  for  a  moment.  Finally  she 
walked  over  to  a  tree  and  sat  down 
beneath  it.  Judy  watched  the  other 
children  on  the  playground  for  a  few 
minutes,  then  tucking  her  feet  under 
her,  she  spread  her  dress  out  around 
her,  smoothing  out  the  blue  skirt  with 
the  greatest  care  and  attention. 

Children  certainly  can  be  cruel. 
She  puzzled  over  Judy’s  problem. 
She’s  an  attractive  child,  rather  shy, 
but  intelligent  and  easy  enough  to 
get  along  with.  I  wonder  just  why 
the  other  children  don’t  accept  her? 
She  ought  to  make  them  take  her 
along  with  them.  1  wonder  why  she 
doesn’t  stand  up  for  her  rights? 
Sitting  at  her  desk  again,  she  was 
still  wondering  about  Judy  as  she 
opened  the  first  notebook,  but  soon 
the  list  of  words  occupied  her  atten¬ 
tion. 

During  the  afternoon,  Clara  did 
her  best  to  concentrate  on  the  work 
so  that  she  would  not  notice  the  drag¬ 
ging  of  time.  The  geography  lesson 
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came  first  and  then  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon  was  turned  over  to  arts  and 
crafts.  She  walked  up  and  down  be¬ 
tween  the  desks,  giving  a  word  of 
advice  to  one,  of  praise  to  another. 
She  wondered  if  the  children  really 
liked  this  type  of  work.  She  didn’t 
think  that  she  would.  Of  course,  she 
had  liked  working  on  scenery;  she 
supposed  that  it  was  somewhat  the 
same.  Towards  the  end  of  the  period, 
she  let  the  children  water  the  little 
garden  and  had  them  straighten  up 
their  desks.  At  three-thirty  she  took 
her  place  by  the  door  to  say  good-bye 
as  they  left  the  room.  The  end  of 
a  perfect  day.  She  sighed  as  she 
watched  Ronnv  tear  out  of  the  room 
last.  Always  the  first  to  arrive  and 
the  last  to  leave.  I  wonder  if  it  gives 
him  some  secret  satisfaction? 

At  her  desk  she  opened  the  next 
notebook  on  the  pile,  picked  up  the 
pamphlet  the  school  put  out  that  she 
had  intended  to  send  to  Tom  as  a  joke, 
laid  it  down  again.  She  turned  her 
attention  back  to  the  notebooks,  run¬ 
ning  her  pencil  lightly  down  the 
column  of  words.  Closing  the  last 
book,  she  took  a  sheet  of  paper  and 
began  planning  the  next  day’s  work — - 
word  list  eighty-six,  a  short  test  on 
today’s  arithmetic — in  the  midst  of 
her  deliberation  she  suddenly  found 
herself  thinking  again  of  the  scene 
that  she  had  witnessed  at  noontime. 
I  wish  that  I  could  do  something  to 
help  the  child,  Clara  thought.  If 
only  I  knew  the  cause  of  her  problem. 
For  a  moment  she  saw  again  the  play¬ 
ground,  the  group  of  children,  the 
little  girl  walking  away.  Clara  frown¬ 
ed  and  looked  down  the  rows  of  empty 
desks,  finally  concentrating  her  at¬ 
tention  on  a  bar  of  sunlight  slanting 
across  the  back  wall  of  the  classroom. 
As  she  sat  lost  in  thought  the  puzzled 
look  disappeared  from  her  eyes,  slow¬ 
ly  at  first,  then  in  a  moment  com¬ 
pletely. 

The  shadows  were  already  long 
when  Clara  looked  about  her  again. 
She  glanced  out  the  window,  turned 
back  to  her  desk  to  draw  a  heavy  line 
through  the  letters  that  spelled  Brook- 
side  School  on  the  cover  of  the  pam¬ 
phlet.  She  looked  at  the  line  a  mo¬ 
ment  before  picking  up  an  eraser. 


ORCHIDS  and  THANKS 

TO D UKE STUDENTS 

The  young  men  and  women  of  college 
today,  will  have  a  large  part  in  the 
responsibilities  and  opportunities  of 
postwar  America. 

We  share  their  fine  confidence  and 
high  hopes.  It  is  our  special  wish  to 
be  of  service  to  those  whose  careers 
will  be  found  in  the  Piedmont  Caro- 
linas. 

THANKS  FOB  YOUR  COOPERATION  AND 
UNDERSTANDING  OF  OUR  TRANSPORTA¬ 
TION  PROBLEMS  FOR  THE  PAST  FOUR 
YEARS.  YOU  HAVE  BEEN  PATIENT— YOU 
HAVE  BEEN  SWELL. 

DUKE  POWER  GO. 


Save  t&e  Situation  .  .  . 

0pta4&  a  'KuttAall  'K.vieAic^f 


creators  of  the  Famous  Four  Print  Kerchiefs  •  Masterpiece  • 
Romance  •  Flower  of  the  Mohth  •  Career  Girl 
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Another  Sea  Story 

(Continued  front  Page  16) 
silver.  Wow !  it  looked  like  the  con¬ 
trol  board  of  a  B-29  and  Mrs.  Empty- 
bottom  is  giving  me  the  after-yon  look 
but  1  counter  with  the  you-may-play- 
through  look  and  we  break  even. 
When  1  finished  that  meal  1  felt  like 
I  had  given  a  Broadway  performance 
of  “Oklahoma."  but  I  see  Nifty  Mae 
is  giving  me  the  bravo  smile  which 
says  you  won  the  Oscar.  Frankly  1 
will  settle  for  a  powerful  drag  of 
hooch. 

The  rest  of  the  day  I  spend  saying 
“yawse"  instead  of  "yes”  and  “of 
eawse"  instead  of  “hell  yes,”  and 
generally  wishing  I  could  find  a  nice 
quiet  foxhole  and  crawl  into  it — with 
Nifty  Mae  of  course.  That  is  the  last 
of  the  trips  to  Tarboro,  but  it  is  not 
the  last  of  Nifty  Mae.  Yep.  we  start 
going  steady,  that  is,  until  the  final 
grades  come  out  for  the  semester. 
Then  I  go  to  Newport  to  wait  for  a 
ship,  and  that  is  what  I  am  doing 
now. 

What  is  the  moral  of  this  story? 
Listen,  honey,  I ’m  neither  moral  nor 
immoral;  I’m  strictly  amoral. 

The  Blue  Devils  Kiek  Off 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 
chick,  and  Tommy  Harris  followed 
Crowder  at  center.  Johnny  enters 
Med  School  in  the  fall  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  able  to  continue  the  season. 
Moon  Mullens,  Bill  Smith,  and  Fred 
Chase  played  behind  Bear  Knotts  at 
guard.  Ed  Perini,  C.  P.  Jilcott,  and 
Bill  Leitheiser  advanced  from  the  ’44 
reserves  and  fought  for  the  post  of 
Knotts’  running  mate  in  the  line. 

One  of  the  biggest  headaches  has 
been  in  the  tackle  department.  Har¬ 
ry  Smith,  Gordon  Smith,  and  Ed 
Sharkey  were  outstanding  among  the 
heavies.  Another  problem  has  been 
afforded  by  the  ends.  There  was 
plenty  of  material,  but  no  one  or  two 
seemed  to  hold  very  much  advantage 
over  the  others.  Kelley  Mote,  member 
of  the  ’43  squad  and  a  discharged 
Marine,  held  the  edge  in  experience. 
Dick  Whiting,  a  Navy  transfer  from 
Muhlenberg,  also  looked  good.  Other 
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top  contenders  for  starting  berths 
were  Steve  Lucas,  Ed  Koffenberger, 
Ed  Austin  and  Danny  Hayden,  '44 
reservists,  and  Bill  Duncan. 

As  fall  practice  continued,  the 
straining  for  positions  became  strong¬ 
er.  Closed  scrimmages  with  outside 
opposition  were  scheduled  for  each  of 
the  three  Saturdays  preceding  the 
seasonal  opener.  These  contests  con¬ 
ditioned  the  team  for  the  heavy  play¬ 
ing  slate  ahead. 

Carl  Suavely ’s  return  to  Carolina 
will  further  intensify  the  feud  that 
has  been  in  progress  since  before  the 
turn  of  the  century.  Duke  has  a 
slight  edge  in  the  won-lost  record  be¬ 
tween  the  two  and  will  be  decidedly 
out  to  take  in  the  Tar  Heels  and 
widen  the  margin.  This  battle  comes 
after  the  commissioning  of  the  three 
regulars.  Just  how  much  difference 
this  will  make  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  Homecoming  game  with  the 
Middies  of  the  Naval  Academy  will 
highlight  this  year’s  card.  Pre-sea¬ 
son  ticket  sales  point  to  this  being  one 
of  the  biggest  drawers  in  the  South 
this  season.  Between  semesters  the 
Blue  Devils  will  travel  to  New  York 
to  meet  Army,  the  top  team  in  the 
country  last  year.  The  Cadets  are 
loaded  again  this  season.  This  con¬ 
test  will  present  the  Dukesters  with 
the  chance  of  startling  the  nation,  as 
they  did  in  the  first  half  of  the  Army 
battle  in  1944. 

And  now  the  1945  Blue  Devils  are 
ready  to  go.  Just  how  far  to  go  is 
hard  to  say.  But  one  thing  is  cer¬ 
tain.  The  Duke  team  that  takes  to 
the  field  on  Saturday  will  have  all 
the  fight,  the  knowledge  of  what  to 
do  and  when  to  do  it,  the  ready  eyes 
for  the  breaks  as  they  come,  and  the 
determination  to  win  that  Blue  Devil 
squads  have  had  in  the  past.  As  a 
local  authority  would  phrase  it : 
“Don’t  say  we  didn’t  tell  you!” 

First  economist:  “What  do  you 
think  is  the  most  effective  way  to  re¬ 
distribute  wealth?” 

Second  economist :  “I ’ve  found  that 
wives,  sons,  and  daughters  have  a 
very  successful  technique.” 

Strip  poker — a  card  game  that  re¬ 
veals  a  person’s  real  nature. 


The  entire  schedule  follows: 

Sept.  22,  Univ.  of  S.  Carolina.  Home. 
Sept.  29,  Camp  Bogue  (Mar.).  Home. 
Oct.  6,  Navy  (Homecoming).  Home. 
Oct.  13,  Wake  Forest.  There. 

Oct.  20,  Open  (Exams) 

Oct.  27,  Army.  New  York. 

Nov.  3,  Georgia  Tech.  Atlanta. 

Nov.  10,  State.  Home. 

Nov.  17,  Open. 

Nov.  24,  Univ.  of  N.  Carolina.  Home. 


Cell  tot  ial  Stall 

Joan  Angevine 
Johnny  Barber 
Jackie  Carter 
Betsy  Chapman 
Loring  Fountain 
Chris  Hale 
Martha  Johnson 
Merlyn  McClure 
Jane  McDonald 
Sandy  Techlin 
Margaret  Throne 
Jo  Traylor 
Johnny  Walker 
Peg  Wilkinson 

Mudinedd  Stall 

C 'ire til at  ion  M  an  ager 
Tom  Scahill 

Assistant  Advertising  Managers 
James  Cooper 
Jack  Shaw 

Assistant  Treasurer 
J.  Patrick  Dorsey 

Advertising  Assistants 
J.  W.  Atwood 
D.  S.  Lowe 
LI.  W.  Sutton 
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(/HA  Rl 1 HNG  will  hardly  describe 
these  two  lovely  Duke  Co-eds  outfitted  by  Belk-LeggetVs. 

On  the  left:  Margaret  Sawyer,  On  the  right:  Muriel  Theodorsen. 

Belk -Leggett  Go. 

Durham's  Shopping  Center 


Start  with  Chesterfields  and  you  can  add  only  orchids 
and  the  theatre  for  a  perfect  evening.  Chesterfield’s 
Right  Combination  World’s  Best  Tobaccos  always  gives 
you  smoking  pleasure  at  its  best.  Chesterfields  satisfy 
because  they’re  milder. . .  cooler. . .  better- tasting. 


RIGHT  COMBINATION  WORLD'S  BEST  TOBACCOS 


COLLEGE  SENIORS...  win  a  job  on  Vogue 


1st  pri/e  .  one  year  on  Vogue 


md  prize .  six  inonShs  on  Vogue 


step  from  college 
into  a  career  in  Fashion, 
Writing,  Decorating, 
Merchandising,  Publishing 


10  awards  of  nieril  Winners  will  be  considered  for  jobs  on  other 
Conde  Nast  publications ...  House  &  Garden,  Glamour,  Vogue  Pattern  Book. 
Job  interviews  will  also  be  arranged  with  stores  and  advertising  agencies. 

f>  cash  prizes  of  $;f>  each  for  (he  best  dieses  submitted, 
special  Art  and  Photography  Award ...  write  for  details. 


Complete  information  ami  entry  blanks  may  lie  obtained  from:  PR IX  DF.  PARIS  DIRECTOR  c/o VOGUE,  ivut  Lexington  Avc„  New  York  17 


PROTECT  THIS 


HOME 

INSURANCE 

AGENCY 

Insurers  for 

DUKE  UNIVERSITY 
(OHN  A.  BUCHANAN.  PRESIDENT 


Cash  and  Carry  Saves  Money 

•  Men’s  Suits 

•  Plain  Dresses 

SOUTHERN 
DRy  CLEANERS 

Phone  X-1I22 

Ninth  Street  West  Durham 


Don’t  Forget! 

Birthdays 

Weddings 

L-965 


1 17  N.  Mangum  St. 

(Opposite  Duke  Power  Co.) 


THiU  _ Month 

Here  we  are  again,  Dukes  and  Duch¬ 
esses,  with  many  happy  wishes  for  a  big 
Hallowe’en.  This  month’s  Archive  is 
filled  with  all  the  best  to  start  your  Hal¬ 
lowe’en  celebrations  off  with  a  bang. 

Without  a  doubt,  you’ve  already  no¬ 
ticed,  in  fact  done  more  than  noticed,  the 
Freshmen  Beauties  on  pages  12  and  13. 
Very  smooth  girls  representing  the  Class 
of  ’49,  don’t  you  think?  Bob  Herbst  took 
the  photographs  and  thoroughly  enjoyed 
his  work. 

Don’t  miss  the  stories  in  this  issue.  Vir¬ 
ginia  Gunn’s  story  on  page  10,  “Light¬ 
ning  Bugs  in  August,”  is  worth  reading 
several  times,  and  we  of  the  staff  were  in¬ 
trigued  by  the  title.  Then  there’s  “That 
Other  Spring”  by  Doris  Harkey  on  page 
5.  You’ll  be  very  surprised  by  the  ending. 

On  pages  8  and  9  are  two  articles  about 
the  much-discussed  fraternity-sorority  sit¬ 
uation.  The  articles,  entitled  “A  Fra¬ 
ternity  Man  Speaks,”  and  “An  Inde¬ 
pendent  Speaks,”  are  written  by  Marc 
Nickerson,  President  of  the  Men’s  Pan¬ 
hell  cnic  Council,  and  Rhoda  Rial  an 
East  Campusite.  Nick  tells  about  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  of  being  a 
frat  member,  while  Rhoda  presents  an 
eye-opening  survey  of  the  independents’ 
side  of  the  question. 

And  BMOC  Sniveloid  Ph.D.  is  back 
for  an  October  visit.  (See  page  7.)  We 
gather  that  he  enjoyed  a  restful  summer 
with  the  West  Campus  men,  but  is  glad 
to  see  feminine  appeal  back  once  more. 

Sandy  Tecklin  drew  tin*  clever  cover 
for  this  issue.  Such  “witches”  as  Sandy 
draws  would  be  an  addition  to  nnv  col¬ 
lege.  Sandy  also  illustrated  “Lightning 
Bugs  in  August,”  while  talented  Fresh¬ 
man  Charlotte  Mill  drew  the  picture  for 
“That  Other  Spring.”  Alumna  Chanti- 
rlrrr  Ed  Helen  Wade  sent  us  some  real 
Hallowe’en  goblins  which  you’ll  find  on 
pages  16  and  20. 


J4at&  OH! 
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Calling  Cards 

Invitations 
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Printing  styles  and  the  trend  in  type 
faces  are  constantly  changing,  but  Serv¬ 
ice  and  High  Quality  are  unvarying  in 
the  production  of  all  printing  in  our 
large  plant. 

We  have  been  growing  for  60  years  .  .  . 
serving  the  manufacturing,  trades,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  professional  leaders  in  North 
Carolina  and  the  South. 

PRINTING 
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DURHAM,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Cditoxb  Column 

Just  a  lot  of  chatter  about  a  lot  of 
things  in  the  column  this  month.  Re¬ 
member,  we’d  like  all  of  you  to  write 
to  the  magazine  and  tell  us  what  you 
think  of  it  and  what  you’d  like  to 
see  in  the  issues  each  month.  And, 
if  you’d  like  to  work  on  the  staff,  why, 
come  right  along.  We’re  glad  to  see 
the  interest  shown  in  all  the  publica¬ 
tions  by  everyone,  especially  the  re¬ 
birth  of  interest  by  the  masculine 
gender  which  has  been  so  long  gone 
from  the  Row.  We’re  also  sorry  to 
see  such  old  publications’  faithfuls  as 
Business  Managers  Eaton  and  Atkins 
of  the  Archive  and  Chronicle,  respec¬ 
tively,  leaving  us  for  Navy  service. 

Although  we  love  the  South,  we 
were  very  disappointed  to  see  that  240 
girls  of  the  320  girls  in  the  Class  of 
’49  are  Southerners.  That  makes 
75%  of  the  class  from  the  South.  140 
of  these  Southerners  are  from  North 
Carolina.  They  are  all  fine  people, 
but  we  think  that  such  a  large  South¬ 
ern  representation  does  not  help 
Duke.  Many  Northerners  were  re¬ 
jected  because  the  Northern  quota 
had  been  filled.  This  “quota”  in¬ 
cludes  such  figures  as  6  New  England¬ 
ers  and  29  Middle  Westerners.  Most 
of  the  Northern  upperclassmen  came 
to  Duke  because  it  was  a  cosmopoli¬ 
tan,  not  a  Southern,  university.  It  is 
fast  becoming  a  Southern  college,  and 
we  from  the  North  hope  that  the 
powers  in  charge  will  equalize  the 
Northern  and  Southern  representa¬ 
tion  before  Duke  loses  its  position  as 
one  of  the  leading  American  universi¬ 
ties  and  becomes  a  strictly  Southern 
university.  No  private  university 
should  have  such  unequal  representa¬ 
tion. 

It’s  good  to  see  the  Duke  Blue 
Devils  back  in  action  again  and  fine 
to  have  Wallace  Wade  with  us  once 
more.  The  team  has  been  playing 
fine  football,  and  the  Duke-Navy 
game  on  October  6  was  well  worth  the 
price  of  admission.  Almost  like  the 
Rose  Bowl  games  of  pre-war  days. 
The  cheerleaders  are  looking  good, 
too.  Congrats  to  Steve  Stockslager 
for  doing  a  swell  job  as  head  of  the 
rah-rah  crew. 
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Pat  Hartz  models  a  blue  and  gold  plaid  skirt,  with  blue 
sloppy  sweater. 

Betty  Trask  models  a  chestnut  brown  skirt,  with  aqua 
and  brown  sweater  set. 


Featured  and  sold  in  Durham  by 
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*" And  Bill  was  talking  to  me  as  a  woman.  He  said  all  the  things  I  had 

wanted  to  hear  Tim  say.” 


Kay  rubbed  her  hand  tenderly  up 
and  down  the  black  satin. 

“But  Kay,  darling,”  I  shook  my 
head  slowly,  “this  is  such  a  lovely 
shade  of  blue.  There’ll  be  enough 
time  later  for  black  formats.  ”  It  was 
such  a  hussy  black  at  that. 

I  wanted  her  to  have  the  blue.  It 
was  the  same  shade  I  had  worn  that 
week-end  at  State  one  spring  so  long 
ago.  It  was  silly  for  me,  a  woman 
with  a  daughter  sixteen,  to  still  have 
that  panicky  feeling  when  I  remem¬ 
bered  that  Tim  might  not  have  in¬ 
vited  me.  Tim,  the  boy  next  door, 
who  had  always  taken  me  for  granted. 
Tim,  who  never  noticed  girls.  I  was 
not  as  much  a  part  of  his  life  as  his 
baseball  bat.  Just  someone  to  toss 
balls  to  him,  then  chase  them  only  to 
come  back  and  toss  another  one. 

The  September  he  left  for  college, 
he  came  over  to  tell  me  good-bye.  He 
tousled  my  blonde  curls  affeetionately 
as  one  does  a  cocker  and  said, 
“You’re  not  going  off  chasing  balls 
for  other  fellows,  are  you?”  I  think 
he  saw  the  tears  rolling  to  the  corners 
of  my  eyes,  because  he  kissed  me 
lightly  on  my  forehead  and  was  gone. 

I  waited  anxiously  for  the  Christ¬ 
mas  holidays  and  Tim.  But  the  day 
that  Tim  came  home  was  not  at  all 
as  I  had  expected.  I  had  planned 
that  he  should  see  me  first  sitting 
primly  before  the  fire  reading  Vanity 
Fair.  College  students  expected  as 
much.  Emily  had  said  so.  Emily  was 
my  best  friend  in  high  school  and  she 
had  a  brother  at  the  University.  I 
had  even  tried  to  read  the  first  chap¬ 
ter  so  that  we  might  have  something 
to  discuss.  I  had  always  read  books 
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when  Tim  was  going  through  his 
phases.  I  knew  how  to  build  every¬ 
thing  from  model  airplanes  to  sail¬ 
boats  that  really  sail.  But  Tim  never 
knew.  Even  my  attempts  to  read 
Vanity  Fair  (“ — one  of  the  classics 
that  all  people  in  college  read,”)  had 
been  futile.  Instead,  Tim  arrived 
home  a  day  earlier.  I  saw  him  as  I 
was  dragging  a  prickly  Spruce  from 
the  back  of  the  lot.  My  feet  were 
covered  in  mud  and  there  was  a  big 
three-cornered  tear  in  the  seat  of  my 
jodhpurs  where  they  had  caught  go¬ 
ing  over  the  fence. 

“That’s  a  big  order  for  a  little 
girl,”  he  said  taking  the  tree  from  my 
hands. 

How  I  hated  him.  The  tears  rose 
hot  in  my  eyes.  He  would  never  be¬ 
lieve  now  that  I  had  read  Vanity 
Fair.  To  him  I  was  still  the  sixteen- 
year-old  kid  next  door  who  used  to 
put  a  neat  curve  on  a  baseball.  And 
I  hated  myself,  because  I  ached  inside 
with  happiness.  It  didn’t  matter. 
Nothing  mattered  now  that  Tim  was 
home  and  carrying  the  Christmas  tree 
for  me. 

The  holidays  went  fast  and  Tim 
was  gone,  taking  with  him  the  gay, 
whirling  mood.  Soon  the  snow  began 
to  melt  and  the  ice  dripped  from  the 
roof  in  a  steady  trickle.  The  time 
was  drawing  near  for  the  Spring  Fi¬ 
nals  at  State.  Emily  had  said  so.  She 
was  going  with  Johnny  Tate.  I  won¬ 
dered  if  Tim  would  be  there.  1  won¬ 
dered  whom  he  would  take  and  I  was 
sure  it  would  not  be  me. 

A  week  later  it  happened.  There 
was  a  long,  white  envelope  addressed 
to  me  in  a  wide,  blue,  scrawling  hand. 


My  first  letter  from  Tim!  Often  I 
imagined  him  in  his  room  at  school 
every  night.  When  the  other  fellows 
had  gone  out,  he  would  write  wonder¬ 
ful  letters  to  me.  I  only  wished  that 
he  would  mail  even  one  of  them.  It 
would  have  made  it  more  real.  The 
letter  was  not  as  I  had  dreamed.  Not 
“Dearest  Penny”  or  “My  darling,” 
but  simply  “Dear  Slug.”  That  had 
been  Tim’s  nickname  for  me.  But  it 
was  Tim’s  letter.  And  1  was  going  to 
State  for  a  week-end.  It  didn’t  mat¬ 
ter  that  his  asking  me  had  been  a 
brotherly  gesture.  The  odds  were  on 
my  side.  I  was  a  woman  who  knew 
what  she  wanted  and  that  was  Tim. 
And  I  had  chosen  a  dreamy  formal 
of  the  palest  blue  to  help  me. 

I  had  had  Tim  in  mind  when  I 
bought  the  dress.  Tim  who  liked  his 
women — well,  I  didn’t  know  how  he 
liked  his  women.  For  I  didn’t  know 
Tim.  But  Emily  and  1  knew  the  blue 
dress  would  bring  a  change.  We  had 
a  lot  of  faith  in  the  wiles  of  woman. 
I  suppose  from  reading  too  many  true 
story  romances,  and  other  such  maga¬ 
zines  that  our  cook  kept  lying  around 
the  house. 

And  Tim  did  approve  of  my  dress. 
I  could  tell  b}'  his  eyes  as  he  stood  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  and  watched  as  1 
came  down.  There  was  a  look  of  sur¬ 
prise,  but  deeper  I  saw  that  he  was 
proud  of  me.  Proud  of  the  way  1 
looked.  I  can  hear  him  yet.  As  he 
took  my  hand  in  his,  his  eyes  twinkled 
and  he  said,  “The  orchestra  should 
be  playing  ‘Alice  Blue  Gown.’  ” 

But  it  wasn’t.  The  quick,  even  beat 
of  a  fox-trot  echoed  in  my  ears. 
Dancing  with  Tim  was  nice.  It  was 
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And  there  was  the  smell  of  lilacs  in 
the  air.  I  was  talking  to  Bill  as  I 
had  never  talked  to  Tim,  because 
there  had  never  been  time  to  talk  to 
Tim.  And  Bill  was  talking  to  me  as 
a  woman.  Tim  had  not  done  that  and 
I  liked  being  a  woman.  He  said  all 
the  things  I  had  wanted  to  hear  Tim 
say.  Things  I  couldn’t  tell  Emily. 
Not  just  yet  anyway.  She  would  have 
called  it  a  smooth  line.  All  boys  had 
a  smooth  line.  Emily  had  said  so.  1 
knew  she  was  right,  and  yet  there  was 
the  way  he  had  of  saying  it.  As  if  he 
meant  it.  As  if  out  of  all  the  times  be¬ 
fore  he’d  said  “You’re  for  me.  We  go 
together.”  For  the  first  time  he  be¬ 
lieved  it  himself. 

And  I  just  sat  and  listened  to  Bill 
talk.  A  lot  of  other  girls  would  have 
said  low  sweet  things  in  reply,  but  the 
words  seemed  to  stick  in  my  throat. 

I  thought  1  felt  the  things  Bill  was 
talking  about,  hut  maybe  I  had  been 
waiting  so  long  for  Tim  to  talk  that 
even  Bill’s  “line”  sounded  sincere 
and  real  to  me.  I  guess  1  was  awed 
and  flattered  at  the  same  time.  Emily 
and  I  had  always  day-dreamed  about 
the  things  college  men  would  say  to 
us,  and  here  was  one  actually  acting 
out  our  dreams.  But  he  didn’t  sound 
as  if  he  were  acting;  he  sounded  as  if 
he  meant  it. 

*  *  #  * 

“Well,  Mother,  1  do  like  the  blue  j 
one.”  Kay  pirouetted  before  the  full- 
length  mirror,  admiring  the  dress  on 
her  slim  figure. 

“Your  father  will  be  pleased,  too. 
lie  likes  blue  best  on  you.”  Yes,  he 
would  like  this  dress  for  Kay.  It 
would  remind  him  of  that  other 
spring. 

“Maybe  you’d  like  both  of  them,” 
the  saleswoman  suggested  hopefully. 

“No,  just  the  blue  one,  I  believe.” 

I  stood  up  to  go. 

She  smiled  professionally. 

“The  blue  is  lovely  for  her.  It 
just  matches  her  eyes.  Blue  as  the 
sky,  aren’t  they?  Shall  I  charge  it?” 

“Yes,  please  do.  Mrs.  William  F. 
Andrews,  Carrington  Place.” 
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“I’m  afraid  I’ll  lose  you.  It’s  like  dancing  with  a  bit  of  blue  sky.” 


the  rhythm  of  all  my  hopes  beating 
in  my  heart.  And  for  the  tirst  time, 

1  knew  what  Emily  meant  when  she 
sail!  she  could  go  on  dancing  with 
Johnny  forever. 

When  the  music  ended  there  was 
a  hoy  standing  by  us.  A  tall  boy  with 
crisp,  black  curls  and  lively  brown 
eyes  that  seemed  to  look  down  deep 
into  me. 

"Say  Tim.  '  he  said,  his  eyes  not 
leaving  mine,  "aren't  you  going  to 
introduce  me?  Remember?  You  said 
1  might  have  the  second  dance.” 

Tim  blushed. 

"Sure  Bill.  Didn't  see  you.” 

He  slid  his  arm  around  me  and 
gave  me  a  quick  little  hug. 


"This  is  my  room-mate.  Penny — 
Bill  Andrews,  lie’s  asked  for  the 
second  dance.” 

The  second  dance  had  been  a 
Strauss  waltz.  Bill  and  I  danced  well 
together.  1  fitted  my  steps  to  his  long, 
sweeping  stride.  It  was  an  effortless, 
floating  motion.  Bill  tightened  his 
hand  on  the  curve  of  my  hack  and 
whispered,  “I'm  afraid  I’ll  lose  you. 
It's  like  dancing  with  a  bit  of  blue 
sky  in  my  arms.” 

Before  I  knew  it,  we  had  glided 
across  the  floor,  out  through  the 
French  doors,  and  were  wandering 
aimlessly  about  the  grounds.  The 
night  was  dark,  except  for  an  occa¬ 
sional  patch  of  light  from  a  window. 


A  TREATISE 

By  SNIYELOID  PhD. 


If  we  can  stand  to  print  it,  you  can  stand  to  read  it 


Glad  to  see  ya’,  kiddies,  glad  to  see 
ya\  Nice  to  be  back  at  the  old 
grind  again  after  spending  the  sum¬ 
mer  reading  Forever  Amber d 

Upon  arriving  at  Dearaulduke,  I 
immediately  scrambled  under  Walter 
(The  Peasant)  Scott’s  favorite  couch 
on  Pub  Row.2  On  the  way,  1  kept 
shoving  aside  many  odd  creatures  in 
strange  uniforms,3  while  casting  my 
eye4  around  for  some  feminine  ap¬ 
peal.5  I  never  could  get  anywhere 
with  a  Dope  Shop  girl. 

Saw  my  old  roomy,  Jim  Proctor. 
He  and  I  are  rooming  together  again 
this  year  under  the  Archive  couch. 
We  crunched  bits  of  ice  left  over  from 
one  of  Branscomb’s  rum-cokes  while 
we  debated  whether  or  not  we  should 
pin  up  certain  house  counsellors  this 
season.  Then,  since  there  are  no  alarm 
clocks,  I  set  my  mind  for  7  :55.  Must 
be  up  bright  and  early  for  my  morn¬ 
ing  plunge  into  the  pond  in  the  Sarah 
P.  Duke  Memorial  Gardens! 

Started  classes  the  next  day.0  But 

1  Known  as  a  fine  historical  novel,  or  Gone 
with  the  Wind  in  technicolor. 

2  See  Chief  for  full  details.  Walter  hasn't  been 
hack  on  the  Row  lately;  in  fact  he  hasn’t  been 
doing  much  of  anything  lately.  Those  nasty  re¬ 
strictions  ! 

3Unad, justed  civilians,  I  think  they’re  called 
4  All  of  it. 

5  Especially  these  Southern  belles.  They  have 
such  an  enticing  ring.  Yuk,  yuk,  yuk. 

Classes:  Things  that  certain  i  eople  run  to 
avoid  unemployment  compensation.  Required. 
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when  I  got  to  the  Goody  Shop,7  1 
lound  it  closed.  Suppose  we  ’ll  have  to 
put  up  the  blackboards  at  Pop 
Rogge’s  this  year. 

Decided  I  had  best  begin  the  year 
with  a  bang.8  So  I  got  a  date  with  a 
Southern  chick.  She  was  the  talka¬ 
tive  type,  a  la  Sally  Waddell.  In  fact 
1  think  she  was  vaccinated  with  a  vic- 
trola  needle.  When  i  found  out  my 
date  lived  in  Southgate,9  1  got  two 
Indian  guides,  four  weeks’  provisions, 
a  pair  of  snowshoes,  and  my  old  Boy 
Scout  compass.  After  several  weeks 
of  wandering  through  Old  Wash’s 
wilderness,  I  sighted  my  objective. 
Land,  ho !  But  to  my  chagrin,  I  found 
Tyrone  Iloffmeister  and  Walt  Ross 
ahead  of  me.  They  had  gotten  a  pri¬ 
ority  to  do  some  research  there.1" 

Went  into  town  the  other  night. 
On  my  way  down,  I  passed  a  huge 
torchlight  parade  boosting  Jimmie 
Alexander  (known  also  as  “LiU  A”) 
for  governor.  It  was  made  up  of 
spliced,  assorted,  and  pickled  frater¬ 
nity  and  sorority  members,  the  Chron¬ 
icle  office  rat,  and  a  few  Carolina 
men  (?)  down  from  Dix  Hill  for  the 

7  Some  kind  friend  sneaked  it  on  to  the  ap¬ 
proved  list. 

H  I’ll  never  he  outdone  by  an  atomic  bomb. 

n  Marge  Cameron’s  Haven  for  the  Homeless. 
Formerly  known  as  “Pansy  Village.” 

l"  Research.  Oh,  well,  that’s  what  some  people 
call  it. 


occasion.  At  the  head  of  the  proces¬ 
sion,  Jimmie  was  reciting  his  latest 
poem11  from  his  perch  on  Smooty’s 
shoulders. 

The  noise  was  too  much  for  me,  so 
I  headed  for  the  Tavern.  Saw  B.  A. 
Taylor  there  with  a  drunk  with  a  bot¬ 
tle.12  S  ’Ambrose  was  there  with 
Shanley  (a  lovely  platonic  friendship, 
by  the  way),  and  so  were  Liz  and 
Nick,  boring  each  other  to  death.  The 
place  was  kind  of  crowded  because 
Buffa  and  her  date,  the  Fourth  Ivy 
Division,  took  up  all  the  room  under 
the  tables. 

Stopped  by  the  Ark  to  see  all  the 
Freshmen,  fewer  Sophomores,  even 
less  Juniors,  and  one  Senior13  carry¬ 
ing  their  dates  around  the  dance  floor. 
1  noticed  Bill  Church  introducing  her 
date  (she  had  him  blindfolded)  to  a 
blonde  Freshman,  and  I  knew  then 
that  rushing  was  in  full  swing.14  But 
it  looks  as  if  rushing  won’t  be  any  fun 
this  year.  Too  many  legacies.15 

11  Poem:  “I  like  her  in  blue,  I  like  her  in  red. 
but  most  of  all,  I  like  her  in  blue.” 

12  You  think  I'm  kidding,  don't  you? 

13  Do  you  Seniors  play  Culbertson  or  Black¬ 
wood  ? 

14  The  sororities  and  fraternities  are  swinging 
very  hard — trying  to  hang  each  other. 

15  Legacy:  A  friend  of  a  friend  of  someone 
who  left  the  chapter  a  large  endowment.  Must  be 
pledged,  but  with  the  hope  that  the  cupboard  can 
hold  another  closet  member. 

(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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other  men,  is  eliminated,  and  a  man 
feels  at  home  on  the  campus,  even 
though  he  has  been  there  only  a  short 
time. 

During  this  period  of  trial  for  fra¬ 
ternities,  many  persons  have  tried  to 
take  advantage  of  conditions  and  have 
fraternities  barred  from  all  college 
campuses.  The  most  outspoken  of 
these  is  Mrs.  Glenn  Frank,  who  says 
that  fraternities  are  undemocratic 
and  discriminating.  She  has  written 
many  articles,  citing  cases  in  which 
the  fraternities  have  been  “very 
cruel.”  However,  these  cases  that  she 
has  written  about  are  isolated  ones 
that  happen  once  in  a  great  while. 
Such  people  as  Mrs.  Frank  have  over¬ 
looked  all  of  the  good  things  that  a 
fraternity  does  for  its  members.  It 
is  true  that  the  members  make  the 
fraternities  what  they  really  are,  but 
there  has  to  be  an  organization,  al¬ 
ready  founded,  for  the  men  to  get  to¬ 
gether.  A  fraternity  gives  the  men  an 
opportunity  of  self-expression  which 
they  would  otherwise  not  have;  it 
gives  them  a  “friend”  to  fall  back 
on  when  the  sledding  gets  rough ;  it 
gives  them  a  center  for  recreation.  In 
no  other  type  of  organization  will  one 
find  the  fellowship  that  is  so  preva¬ 
lent  in  the  Greek  letter  fraternities. 
There  is  a  feeling  of  brotherhood  that 
cannot  be  matched  by  anything  else 
today. 

“  Fraternalism  ”  may  sound  like  a 
lot  of  bunk  to  a  person  who  has  not 
come  face  to  face  with  it,  but  ask  any 
Greek  what  it  really  is.  It  is  a  bond 
of  good  fellowship ;  it  is  an  intangible 
article  that  is  felt  inside  a  man  when 
he  says,  “This  is  my  fraternity 
brother.”  It  means  more  than  just 
good  dances  or  swell  cabin  parties. 
It  means  true  comradeship  and  a  feel¬ 
ing  built  up  through  close  association 
over  a  period  of  years  that  helps  to 
mold  finer  and  better  ideals.  When  a 
man  joins  a  fraternity,  he  is  taken 
into  an  organization  with  men  of 
varied  ages  and  temperaments,  and, 
with  their  help,  he  learns  to  work 
with  other  men  in  harmony,  he  learns 
self-control,  and  he  learns  to  respect 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  other 
people. 

( Continued  on  Page  22) 
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A  Fraternity  Man  Speaks 


By  MARC  NICKERSON 


To  a  great  many,  it  is  quite  a  sur¬ 
prise  that  fraternities  have  sur¬ 
vived  on  almost  all  college  campuses 
during  the  war.  Though  they  have 
been  confronted  by  many  problems, 
they  have  done  more  to  make  the  cam¬ 
puses  livable  under  military  restric¬ 
tions  than  any  other  organizations. 


Under  the  Army  and  Navy  training 
programs,  men  have  been  transferred 
from  one  college  to  another,  but  no 
matter  where  they  go,  they  are  wel¬ 
comed  by  fraternity  brothers  with 
open  arms  and  are  afforded  an  inside 
track  to  the  college  life.  The  period 
of  wandering  around,  trying  to  meet 


Marc  Nickerson  speaks  for  the  Greeks. 


G  keeks,  Greeks,  and  more  Greeks 
— college  adores  Greeks  and  some 
say  college  subsists  on  Greeks.  They 
have  a  point  or  two  well  worth  con¬ 
sidering — as  a  group,  the  Greeks  de¬ 
serve  the  commendation  of  carrying 
on  tradition  on  the  campuses  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Methinks  at  times 
how  difficult  our  swank  retrieves — 
Vassal1,  Wellesley,  Radcliffe — find 
their  adjustment  to  normal  campus 
life  without  the  thick  sway  of  a  Pan- 
hellenic  influence.  Methinks  the  rest 
of  the  time  how  indeed  lucky  they  are 
without  the  headaches,  heartaches, 
and  backaches  created  during  the  an¬ 
nual  process  of  Greek  affiliation. 
However,  just  as  the  administration 
establishes  a  college  free  from  and  not 
dedicated  to  sorority  influence,  so 
should  sororities  always  be  a  matter 
of  individual  taste,  adjustment,  and 
security.  No  coed  could  ever  say  that 
prior  to  her  college  entrance  and 
throughout  her  four  years  in  college — 
even  in  later  life,  that  she  has  not 
spent  many  a  laborious  hour  straight¬ 
ening  out  in  her  own  mind  just  what 
her  sorority  connection  or  non-con¬ 
nection,  as  the  case  may  be,  lias  meant 
to  her.  A  true  confession  along  this 
line  has  always  been  one  of  self-appli¬ 
cation.  A  sorority  is  a  group  of  one- 
track  minds,  organized  for  the  benefit 
of  the  sorority  as  a  whole,  and,  so  as 
to  never  ignore  its  benefit  to  the  col¬ 
lege  community,  we  must  add  that. 

The  question  in  mind — pros  and 
cons  on  sororities,  their  necessity, 
their  function,  and  their  influence. 
Duke’s  Woman’s  College  has  been  ex¬ 
panded  since  last  year,  and  the  whole 
problem  deserves  an  ounce  of  deter¬ 
minate  consideration  here  and  there. 
Sororities  do  exist  here.  Should  they 
continue  to  exist?  1  say  yes,  by  all 
means.  A  non-Greek  would  be  a  nar¬ 
row-minded  fool  for  not  recognizing 
their  continued  demand  here.  How 
far  should  their  energies  expand? 
That  is  a  question  far  more  difficult 
to  answer.  Unfortunately,  their  im¬ 
portance  is  overemphasized  in  many 
phases  of  college  life,  their  stress  and 
strain  often  becoming  an  exaggerated 
figment  of  imagination.  Here  at 
Duke,  this  gross  influence  has  been 
somewhat  limited  by  the  inability  to 
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Rhoda  Rial  writes  for  the  independents. 


An  Independent  Speaks 

By  RHODA  RIAL 


comply  with  the  mainstay  of  other 
colleges.  That  is  the  sorority  house. 
In  this  very  respect,  one  would  find 
sororities  much  more  convenient  at 
Duke  than  elsewhere.  Furthermore, 
living  facilities  have  required  the 
abolition  of  sorority  sections  within 
the  dormitories,  this  being  a  disad¬ 
vantage  to  many  sororities  who  have 


been  accustomed  to  their  sections. 
However,  it  has  reduced  the  old 
clique  to  relatively  nothing,  proving 
that  Greeks  of  all  sorts  and  kinds, 
and  independents  of  all  calibers  and 
qualities  can  live  together  happily 
enough,  this  not  being  a  gross  exag¬ 
geration. 

(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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J^ightning  J$ug£ 


By  VIRGINIA  GUNN 


** )  o  sho  is  a  funny  gal.  Emmy.  Don't  nobody  else  do  things  like  you 


10 
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She  stepped  out  into  the  darkness 
and  gave  the  dish-water  in  the 
pan  a  toss.  She  stopped  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  holding  the  pan,  and  looked  up 
at  the  black  sky.  It  was  inky  black 
except  for  the  stars.  The  frogs  down 
on  the  creek  croaked  an  antiphonal 
summer  melody,  and  to  her  it  seemed 
real  music.  Putting  the  pan  down 
on  the  back  steps,  she  bounded  across 
the  yard,  down  the  hill  through  the 
trees,  and  across  the  creek  until  she 
saw  the  tire  burning  at  the  barn.  She 
could  hear  Joe  whistling  a  tune,  and 
when  she  got  closer  she  could  see  that 
he  was  building  up  the  fire. 

“Emmy!  What  ya  doin’  down 
here?  Ah  thought  you  was  eatin’  wid 
de  folx  up  at  de  house.” 

“Ah  did,  Joe.  But  we’re  all 
through  now.  Ah  jest  finished  clean¬ 
in’  up  de  suppah,  and  ah  jest  wanted 
to  come  down  here  and  talk  to  ya.” 

“Yo  sho  is  a  funny  gal,  Emmy. 
Don’t  nobody  else  do  things  lak  you 
do.” 

“Don’tcha  want  me  around,  Joe? 
All'll  go  hack  ef’n  .  .  .” 

“Naw.  Ya  might  as  well  stay  here 
now.  I  gotta  finish  pokin  ’  up  dis  fire, 
though.” 

“How  do  ya  think  the  crop’s  gonna 
be  dis  year,  Joe?” 

“Dat  big  wind  last  month  done 
ruined  a  lotta  tobacco.  Prices  ain’t 
gonna  be  so  good  on  de  market 
either.” 

“But  we  gotta  have  money.  Yer 
maw,  George  and  Lucille  an’  de  kids 
— we  all  gotta  eat  dis  winter.” 

“Yeah,  ah  knows.  Ah  got’n  idea 
though.  Ah  figgers  ah  can  go  to  town 
and  work  in  de  factory  dis  fall.  De 
factory  folks  is  payin’  sixty  cents  an 
hour.  ” 

“But,  Joe,  ya  can’t  leave  da  farm. 
What’ll  ah  do?” 

“Ya  can  stay  here  wid  de  folks, 
natchully.” 

“Widout  you?  Joe,  we  ain’t  been 
married  long.  Can’tcha  take  me  wid 
ya?  Ah  ain’t  so  used  to  livin’  wid 
yer  folx.” 

Emmy  came  closer  to  Joe  and 
grabbed  his  big  arm.  “Say  va’ll  take 
me  wid  ya,  Joe.” 

He  looked  down  at  her  small  dark 
form  standing  in  the  firelight,  the 
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shadows  dancing  across  her  pretty 
face  and  making  her  black  hair  shine. 

“Ya  ain’t  never  lived  in  de  city, 
Emmy.  Ya  wouldn’t  lak  it.  Ah 
knows  you  wouldn’t.”  She  smiled  a 
little  and  stroked  his  arm.  He 
dropped  the  fire  poker.  ‘  ‘  Yeah,  you 
can  go,”  he  grinned. 

They  walked  away  from  the  fire 
and  sat  on  a  pile  of  logs. 

"Joe,  look  at  dem  lightnin’  hugs. 
Dey  looks  lak  little  stars  dat  fell 
outa  da  sky.  ’  ’ 

“Whar  do  ya  git  all  dose  crazy  no¬ 
tions,  Emmy?  Ah  ain't  never  seen 
nobody  lak  ya.” 

‘  ‘  Ah  don 't  know ;  ah  guess  ah  jest 
always  thought  lak  thet.  Whistle  fel¬ 
ine,  Joe.  Whistle  thet  one  called 
‘Danny  Boy.’  ” 

Joe  whistled  and  Emmy  closed  her 
eyes.  He  had  whistled  several  tunes 
before  he  saw  that  Emmy  was  asleep. 
He  picked  her  up  and  carried  her 
over  to  the  shed  where  the  quilts  he 
slept  on  were.  He  stood  over  her  and 
watched  her  for  a  long  while.  He 
looked  at  her  face  and  then  at  her 
small  curved  form.  She  was  beauti¬ 
ful,  not  like  the  rest  of  the  niggers 
around  there.  She  was  just  different 
anyway.  He  put  some  more  wood  on 
the  fire  and  then  lay  down  on  the 
quilts  beside  her.  The  frogs  on  the 
creek  had  ceased  their  chorus  for  the 
night. 

Fall  had  come  in  the  city.  You 
could  tell  by  the  smoke  from  the  fac¬ 
tories  and  the  steady  stream  of  farm¬ 
ers  bringing  their  tobacco  to  market. 
Put  the  weather  was  still  sultry.  The 
streets  of  the  city  were  crowded  and 
dirty.  It  wasn’t  at  all  like  the  farm 
Emmy  was  accustomed  to. 

She  went  to  work  with  Joe  one 
morning.  She  wanted  to  get  a  job 
tying  tobacco  in  the  factory,  hut  Joe 
didn’t  approve.  Nevertheless,  she 
went.  The  man  in  the  office,  Sloane 
was  his  name,  had  to  fill  out  a  lot  of 
blanks  before  he  could  hire  her. 

‘  ‘  What ’s  your  name  ?  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  E mmy  W instead.  ’  ’ 

“Married?” 

“Yassuh.” 

“What’s  your  husband’s  name?” 

"Joe  Winstead.  He  works  here.” 

“How  old  are  you?” 


“Nineteen.” 

“Ever  worked  before?” 

“In  green  tobacco.” 

“Do  you  have  a  birth  certificate?” 

“No,  suh.” 

He  looked  up  from  the  blank  and 
seemed  to  see  her  for  the  first  time. 
He  smiled  faintly  when  he  spoke. 

“You  have  to  have  one  to  get  a  pen¬ 
sion  card.  Do  you  know  where  it 
is?” 

‘ 1  No,  suh.  ’  ’ 

“I’m  sorry.  We  can’t  hire  you. 
Government  regulation.  ’  ’ 

“Well,  suh,  ah  got  one.  It  jest 
ain’t  here.  Cain’t  ah  jest  tell  ya 
what’s  on  it?” 

“I  have  to  see  it.” 

“Ya’ll  have  to  git  it  from  de  Geor¬ 
gia  State.  Dat’s  whar  ah  was  born.” 

“Well,  then  you  can  go  to  work 
now.  We  need  the  help.  I’ll  call  you 
in  when  it  conies.” 

“Mister,  ya  won’t  tell  my  husben 
’bout  dis,  will  ya?” 

“Nobody  has  to  see  it  but  me.” 

“Thank  ya,  suh.” 

“Here,  take  this  card  and  give  it  to 
the  foreman.  The  factory  is  straight 
out  to  your  left.” 

When  Emmy  reached  for  the  card, 
she  noticed  he  was  staring  at  her. 
People  had  done  that  ever  since  she 
got  to  the  city.  It  made  her  feel  un¬ 
comfortable.  Her  face  flushed  and 
she  hurried  out  to  the  factory. 

The  large  storerooms  with  piles  of 
tobacco  on  the  floor  and  the  noisy 
machinery  were  strange  to  Emmy. 
Tobacco  didn’t  have  the  same  smell 
here  that  it  did  on  the  farm.  It  was 
heavy  and  stifling.  She  couldn’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  was  the  same  stuff.  But 
it  looked  the  same,  only  drier  and 
more  yellow.  She  picked  up  a  scrap 
leaf  from  the  floor  and  it  crumbled  in 
her  hand  into  mere  dust.  Her  to¬ 
bacco  on  the  farm  was  soft  and  vel¬ 
vety,  and  in  June  when  they  topped 
it,  it  was  a  beautiful  bright  green. 

Emmy  gave  her  card  to  the  fore¬ 
man  when  she  got  to  the  tying  room, 
and  he,  too,  stared  at  her.  She  felt 
unfriendly  eyes  from  the  other  women 
focused  on  her.  The  uncomfortable 
feeling  returned  and  with  it  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  man  in  the  office.  He 
( Continued  on  Page  16) 
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Freshman  Pumpkins 


The  Archive  would  like  to  intro¬ 
duce  you  to  its  special  Hallowe’en 
treat — the  Beauties  from  the  Class  of 
4f).  It  was  hard  to  decide  which 
Beauties  to  choose,  because,  as  you 
probably  already  know,  the  Class  is 
well  supplied  with  feminine  pulchri¬ 
tude.  But  here  they  are,  starting  at 
the  lower  left-hand  corner  and  going 
around  the  page.  (Men:  the  phone 
numbers  of  the  East  Campus  dormi¬ 
tories  are  listed  in  the  nearest  direc¬ 
tory.) 


Mari]  Anne  Atkins,  Alspaugh 
■Joyce  Puri nt on,  Brown 
Shirley  Mendenhall,  Bassett 
Mary  Ella  Rothrock,  Giles 
Cherry  Phillips,  Jarvis 
Sis  Watson,  Ay  cock 
Virginia  Steele,  Southgate 


And  on  the 
Rushing,  from 
Duchess  of  the 


opposite  page — Betty 
Pegram  House,  who  is 
Month. 


Kodak  Film 

Movie  Film 

Kodak  Developing 

Kodak  Color  Work 
★ 

Boxed  Social  Stationery 

Typewriter  Paper 

Carbon  Paper 

Ribbons 

★ 

Drawing  Instruments 

Slide  Rules 

T  Squares 

Drawing  Paper 

Drawing  Ink 
★ 

Loose  Leaf  Note  Books 
Loose  Fillers 
Diaries 

Memorandum  Books 
★ 

Maps 

Globes 

★ 

Rubber  Stamps  for 
Marking  Laundry 
★ 

Picture  Frames 

The  Rose  Agency 

206  Corcoran  Street 

Opposite  Hotel  Washington 
Duke 

Phone  L-959 


Aii  Independent  Speaks 

( Continued  from  Page  9) 

To  be  said  in  favor  of  ye  olde  fra¬ 
ternity.  Most  certainly,  they  con¬ 
centrate  on  scholastic  endeavor  with 
imperative  library  hours  for  those 
who  don ’t  endeavor ;  for  those  who 
do,  those  A’s  come  in  handy  for  the 
general  intellectual  average  of  the 
sorority  and  the  university.  Spirit? 
Yes,  their  creative  ability  here  tends 
toward  a  group  enterprise  strongly 
representative  of  feeling— a  feeling 
for  each  other  and  for  the  sorority, 
both  locally  and  nationally.  And 
speaking  of  national,  sorority  con¬ 
nection  doesn’t  end  with  the  degree 
from  college.  In  any  community  of 
a  reasonable  size,  one  continues  affili¬ 
ation  with  the  same  general  purpose 
of  the  sorority.  This  is  a  pro  for  a 
certainty;  all  for  the  individual  so¬ 
cial  prestige  throughout  life.  Re¬ 
sponsibility  to  alumni  chapters  is 
never,  however,  to  be  compared  to  the 
responsibility  in  college.  Laughable 
and  mockable  at  times,  still  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  is  the  fact  that  responsibility 
is  a  prime  personal  requisite.  More 
in  favor  ?  What  a  sorority  can  do  for 
some  of  its  individual  members  is  to 
be  wondered  at  with  mouth-open-in- 
amazement  reaction.  Prom  a  gal  de¬ 
void  of  all  charm  and  appeal,  there 
may  suddenly  appear  on  the  scene 
after  a  reasonable  length  of  time  a 
coed  with  an  entirely  different  air ; 
the  new  appearance  and  personality 
accounted  for  by  the  Greek  intake. 

A  natural  tendency  would  leave 
much  room  for  a  con  discussion. 
Plainly,  discreetly,  and  anything  but 
“sub-rosa”  sororities  aren’t  every¬ 
thing  to  be  desired.  They  have  their 
less  colorful  points,  that  is  only  to  be 
expected.  It  is  a  warped  notion  that 
sororities  mean  total  happiness  in 
college  life.  College  was  not  con¬ 
structed  in  behalf  of  sorority  exist¬ 
ence.  Recognition  of  the  purpose  of 
attending  college  eventually  comes, 
and  somehow  sororities  become  a  by¬ 
line  when  the  light  appears.  I  say 
loo  much  importance  is  attached — 
why  should  there  be  all  the  headaches, 
heartaches,  and  backaches  for  all  con¬ 
cerned,  not  for  just  the  rushees,  but 


also  the  members?  College  has  a  ( 
great  deal  to  offer  aside  from  this. 
Individuality  is  the  right  of  all,  a 
privilege,  and  a  responsibility.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  there’s  many  a  Jill  Coed 
who  just  can’t  adjust  without  the 
pull,  push,  and  plunder  of  a  sorority. 
She  needs  that  dependency  to  push 
her  forward  with  the  group ;  she  feels 
the  affiliation  more  strongly  than 
needs-be ;  she,  too,  is  an  individual. 
To  be  more  admired  is  the  Greek  who 
finds  her  place  strictly  on  her  own. 

Whether  you  are  a  sorority  member 
or  not  is  not  the  hypothesis  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  college  career.  During  rush 
period,  a  rushee  is  all  but  directed 
toward  believing  this.  That’s  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  various  and  sun¬ 
dry  rush  rules,  an  odd  number  of 
them  appearing  quite  absurd.  Rush¬ 
ing  rules  have  always  created  a  strain 
on  the  campus  as  a  whole.  Coming 
so  early  in  the  year,  they  entail  all 
but  a  desirable  atmosphere  for  fresh¬ 
men  and  transfers  new  to  Duke  cam¬ 
pus  life.  These  rules,  however,  are 
accounted  for  in  turn  by  the  heavy 
competition,  which  strangely  enough 
fades  into  the  background  after  rush¬ 
ing.  Pros  on  the  rush  rules,  too.  A 
compliment  to  Duke  Pan-IIel  can  be 
paid — competition  has  never  ad-  j 
vanced  to  the  critical  stage  of  ani¬ 
mosity.  However,  changes  could  be  , 
made  in  many  a  rule.  Those  referred 
to  are  quite  commonly  known  and 
agreed  upon  by  all  East  Campusites. 

To  have  a  mature  recognition  of  the  I 
religious  segregation  aspect  is  to  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  a  strong  con.  ' 
You  can’t  find  a  university  in  the 
country  without  this  same  problem. 
With  abolition  of  sororities  never  to 
be  advocated,  there  is  apparently  no 
unique  solution  to  this  problem. 

Actually,  all  discourse  boils  down 
to  this.  It  can  be  said  with  all  sin¬ 
cerity  that  sorority  life  at  Duke  finds 
a  far  more  favorable  position  than 
elsewhere.  Politics  on  East  Campus 
are  practically  devoid  of  all  sorority 
prestige.  The  leaders  are  the  leaders. 
Many  leaders  with  time-consuming 
jobs  drop  their  sorority  affiliation  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  dues  and  the  be-decked 
pin.  This  could  never  be  applicable 
to  West  Campus  BMOC’s,  however. 
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A  mighty  ticklish  situation  is  in 
store  this  year.  There  are  some  three 
hundred  and  eighty  new  girls,  and 
even  though  the  university  has  raised 
the  sorority  quota  of  freshmen  to 
eighteen,  an  overbalanced  fifty  per 
cent  is  still  unaccounted  for.  The 
solution  is  a  matter  of  individual  ad¬ 
justment ;  the  sororities  like  it  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  new  girls. 

Nothing  is  perfect,  sororities  being 
no  exception.  Their  importance  can 
be  at  even  keel ;  it  can  be  overempha¬ 
sized,  too.  The  latter  is  undesirable 
at  Duke.  As  in  all  organizations,  a 
girl  will  get  out  of  an  affiliation  ex¬ 
actly  what  she  puts  into  it.  If  it 
serves  to  better  the  girl,  then  all  is 
to  be  said  in  favor  of  her  member¬ 
ship;  if  she  crawls  into  her  cubby 
hole  to  rest  contentedly,  having  ac¬ 
complished  her  one  awaited  desire, 
she  has  received  no  compensation. 
Judgment  of  a  girl  at  Duke  was  never 
meant  to  be  based  upon  wearing  a 
pin  or  the  shape  of  a  pin,  but  what 
the  girl  is  herself,  just  being  herself. 
When  this  ceases  to  be  the  issue, 
someone  has  slipped  up  and  methinks 
it's  the  individual. 

A  Treatise 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

My  good  brothers  decided  to  throw 
a  cabin  party  the  other  day  (see  any 
past  Archive  for  details  of  this  col¬ 
lege  pastime),  so  they  sent  me  out  to 
take  a  look  at  the  Eno  River.16  Fish¬ 
er’s  has  been  taken  over  by  the  ter¬ 
mites — those  that  are  not  working  in 
Aycock.  Almost  gave  the  whole  thing 
up  in  favor  of  Chapel  Hill,17  but 
Dean  Manchester  talked  me  out  of  it. 
Had  a  hard  time  finding  chaperones 
because  I  had  to  fight  a  duel  with  Bob 
Herbst18  in  order  to  get  Miss  Dale. 
He  won. 

Well,  stoodents,  time  for  me  to  go 
see  Coach  Cameron’s  Kiddies  kick  off. 

I  might  even  help  Steve  Lockstagger, 
Soglakker  (1  will  get  this  right), 
Stockslagger  lead  a  few  cheers.  See 
va’  in  the  bleachers. 

1,1  A  small,  unapproved  watering  place  fre¬ 
quented  by  Med  Students  and  KA's. 

17  A  suburb  of  Duke,  with  an  excellent  educa¬ 
tional  atmosphere. 

lH  Bob,  did  the  Pi  Kaps  have  a  hard  time 
leading  the  truck  driver  astray  ? 
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" Don't  be  alarmed ,  sir.  We're  just  enjoying  your 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh." 


Smokes  as  sweet 
as  it  smells 


. . .  the  quality  pipe 
tobacco  of  America" 


FREE!  24  page  illustrated  booklet  tells  how  to  select  and  break  in  a  new  pipe,-  rules  for  pipe 
cleaning,  etc  VVnfe  tod^r  Brown  &  W dhom.on  Tobacco  Corporation,  Louisville  I,  Kentucky. 


We  Looked  In  The  Directory  First 


A  great  many  calls  to  “in¬ 
formation”  ask  for  num¬ 
bers  that  are  listed  in  tele¬ 
phone  directories. 

When  you  ask  for  numbers 
that  are  in  the  directory 


you  waste  your  own  time 
and  also  the  time  of  trained 
telephone  operators.  We 
know  we  can  count  on  your 
co-operation  in  reducing 
needless  calls  to  a  minimum 
.  .  .  Thank  you ! 


DURHAM  TELEPHONE  COMPANY 
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(Continued  from  Page  11) 

wouldn't  tell  Joe  about  her  birth  cer¬ 
tificate  though.  He  had  promised. 

She  sat  near  a  pile  of  tobacco  oft' 
in  a  corner,  away  from  the  rest  of  the 
women,  and  she  didn't  talk  to  them 
all  day.  At  lunch  time  she  found  Joe 
and  they  ate  from  the  lunch  box  she 
had  fixed,  but  she  didn’t  let  him 
know  anything  that  had  happened. 
She  looked  at  Joe  and  thought  how 
different  he  looked  without  his  old 
straw  hat. 

A  week  later  the  foreman  called 
Emmy  and  told  her  to  go  to  the  office. 
Mr.  Sloane  looked  up  from  his  work 
when  she  came  in. 

“Your  papers  came  in  today.  I 
want  to  verify  this  certificate  so  we 
can  complete  our  records.”  He  read 
the  words  from  the  sheet.  ‘‘Born 
April  15.  1920  .  .  .  Mother,  Annie 
Woodard,  negro  .  .  .  Father,  William 
Davis,  white.  ...  Is  this  right?” 

Emmy  nodded  and  flushed. 


“Ya  ain’t  fergot  about  not  sayin’ 
nuttin’  to  Joe.  He  don't  know.  It’d 
make  'im  awful  mad.” 

“1  haven’t  forgotten.  Pick  this 
certificate  up  sometime  before  the  end 
of  the  season.  You  can  go  back  to 
work  now.” 

Emmy  met  Joe  as  soon  as  she 
walked  out  of  the  office. 

“What ’re  ya  doin’  in  dere,  Emmy? 
Ya  ain't  fired,  is  ya?” 

“Lawd  no,  Joe.  Mister  Sloane  jest 
wanted  to  git  my  pension  card 
straight.  Ah  guess  ah’d  better  git 
back  to  work  now.  All’ll  see  ya  at 
lunch.” 

Joe's  eyes  followed  Emmy  for  a 
moment.  She  seemed  in  a  hurry  to 
get  away  from  him.  He  shot  an  angry 
look  toward  the  door  of  the  office. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  Emmy  had 
to  stop  by  the  office  to  pick  up  her 
wages;  Sloane  hadn’t  sent  them  up 
with  the  rest.  He  said  he  wanted  to 
speak  to  her. 

“Emmy,  how  would  you  like  to 
carry  messages  back  and  forth  to  the 


other  plant?  You’d  get  the  same 
wages.  Maybe  you’d  like  the  work 
better. '  ’ 

“Yassuli,  ah’d  like  dat.”  She  was 
grinning  broadly  showing  her  straight 
white  teeth. 

“Then  report  to  me  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Here’s  this  week’s  money.” 

“Thank  ya,  suh.  All’ll  be  here  in 
de  morning  at  eight.” 

She  could  hardly  wait  until  she 
saw  Joe  to  tell  him.  He  was  waiting 
for  her  on  the  front  platform. 

“Whateha  workin’  so  late  fer?” 
he  asked. 

“Ah  ain’t  been  workin’.  Ah  had 
to  go  by  de  office  an’  git  my  money. 
An’,  Joe,  ya  know  he  ast  me  ef  ah’d 
run  errands  fer  him.  Ah  gits  paid  de 
same.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  Who  ast  ya  ?  ’  ’ 

“Mister  Sloane.  lie  sed  he  thought 
ah’d  lak  it  better.” 

‘  ‘  Is  ya  gonna  do  it  ?  ” 

“Why  not,  Joe?  Ah’d  lak  it  bet¬ 
ter,  ah  know.” 

“Ah  ain’t  fer  it.” 

“Why  ain’tcha,  Joe?” 

“Ain’t  got  no  speshul  reason.  Jest 
don’t  lak  it.”  lie  picked  up  a  clod 
of  dirt  from  the  road  and  gave  it  a 
hefty  toss  into  the  air. 

They  walked  along  for  a  long  while  j 
without  saying  anything.  Emmy  was 
kicking  a  rock  all  over  the  road.  Joe  I 
was  dragging  his  feet  in  the  dust,  and 
he  had  his  coat  slung  over  one  shoul¬ 
der.  Emmy  kicked  the  rock  up  to 
where  Joe  was  walking.  He  kept  on 
going,  and  didn’t  notice  her  at  all. 
When  she  ran  up  to  kick  the  rock  , 
again,  she  noticed  the  corner  of  Joe’s 
pay  envelope  peeping  out  of  his  hip 
pocket.  She  kicked  it  once  more,  this 
time  beyond  him.  When  she  ran  up 
to  the  rock,  she  snatched  the  envelope 
out  of  Joe’s  pocket. 

He  turned  toward  her  fiercely,  but 
she  had  skipped  on  ahead  of  him. 

“Emmy,  you  bring  me  back  dat  i 
money.  Ah  means  it  now.  ” 

Emmy  was  still  laughing  and  kick-  | 
ing  her  rock. 

“Ah  ain’t  gonna  ’til  ya  'll  talk  to  , 
me.  ’  ’ 

“Aw  right,  crazy  gal,  but  bring 
back  dat  money.” 

She  ran  back  and  put  the  evelope 
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into  his  pocket.  They  walked  on  to¬ 
ward  the  house  with  Emmy  holding 
his  arm. 

“Joe,  wouldn’t  it  be  nice  to  be  back 
on  de  farm  now?  Ya  can’t  see  de 
trees  turn  color  here  in  de  city.” 

“Ah  told  ya  you  wouldn’t  lak  it.” 

“Ah  lak  it,  Joe.  You’re  here, 
ain’tcha  ?” 

“But  ya  don’t  see  me  in  de  day¬ 
time  none.  ” 

“De  night’s  what  all  cares  about 
anyway.  ’  ’ 

“Well,  come  on  home  den.  Ah  got¬ 
ta  have  suppah.  ” 

Indian  summer  had  turned  into 
late  fall.  The  air  was  cooler,  but  it 
was  still  heavily  laden  with  smoke 
and  tobacco  smells.  There  were  fewer 
farmers’  trucks  in  the  streets,  and 
the  piles  of  tobacco  on  the  storeroom 
floors  had  dwindled  to  three  or  four 
deep.  Out  on  the  platform  Joe  had 
just  loaded  the  last  case  of  tobacco 
onto  the  box  car. 

“Joe,  you  can  take  the  loading 
sheets  to  the  office.  This  is  the  last 
car  today.  We  won’t  be  having  many 
more  shipments  this  season.”  The 
foreman  handed  the  papers  to  Joe. 

“Yassuh.  Dere  ain’t  no  mo’  fer 
me  to  do  today,  is  dere?” 

“That’s  all.  We  may  have  the 
shipping  papers  for  another  one  to¬ 
morrow.  1  don’t  know.” 

“Yassuh.  Well,  ah ’ll  be  goin’ 
now.  ’  ’ 

Joe  lumbered  off  the  platform  into 
the  factory,  wiping  his  brow.  It  was 
hot  work  even  for  November.  When 
he  opened  the  office  door,  at  first  he 
didn’t  see  anyone.  Then  he  saw  them. 
Emmy  and  Sloane.  She  was  on  the 
floor,  and  he  was  bending  over  her. 

“Your  wife  fainted,  Winstead.  1 
think  she’s  going  to  be  all  right  now.” 
He  kneeled  over  her  again  putting  his 
wet  handkerchief  on  her  forehead. 

“Whatcha  done  to  her?” 

Sloane  looked  at  Joe,  at  his  eyes, 
and  got  up  slowly  and  moved  away 
from  Emmy. 

“See  for  yourself.  There’s  nothing 
wrong  with  her.” 

Joe  moved  over  to  where  Emmy  lay 
and  stood  with  his  fists  clenched  by 
his  side. 

(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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ond  a  mighty  pretty  one.  At  all  good  stores,  about  $2. 
Send  for  our  glamorous  booklet  MJO 


“ Head  Square  into  High  Fashion." 


9  EAST  38th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  16  j 


★  Know  Your  Banker  Better  ★ 


For  Many  Tears  .  .  . 

We  have  had  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of 
serving  the  University  and  its  student  body 
...  an  association  we  cherish  more  and  more 
with  each  passing  year. 

★ 
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MEMBER  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 
MEMBER  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
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BOTTLED  UNDER  LICENSE  rPOM  TRU-ADE.  INC  .  BY 

TRU-ADE  BOTTLING  COMPANY 


Clothing  for 
Every  Occasion 

is  yours 
at 

RAYLASS 

Department  Store 

315  W.  Main  St. 


Lightning  Bugs  in  August 

(Continued  from  Page  17) 

“Joe,  is  dat  you?” 

llis  jaw  was  set,  barring  any  ut¬ 
terance  from  his  lips. 

“Here  ain’t  nuttin’  wrong  wid  me, 
Joe.  Jest  take  me  home.” 

Sloane  started  to  pick  Emmy  up. 

“Ah  don’t  need  no  help,”  said 
Joe,  and  he  helped  Emmy  to  her  feet. 
“Dis  here’s  my  quittin’  warnin’,  Mis¬ 
ter  Sloane.  We’se  gwine  back  to  de 
farm  where  dere  ain’t  nobody  to  git 
us  in  trouble.” 

The  two  of  them  left  Sloane  watch¬ 
ing  after  them,  exhaling  a  cloud  of 
smoke. 

A  new  crop  of  tobacco  had  been 
brought  in  to  be  dried  out  in  the 
barns.  Down  at  the  barns  the  men 
were  keeping  their  watch  over  the 
fires  while  up  at  the  house  the  women 
fanned  and  rocked  in  the  August 
heat. 

“Emmy,  how’dja  lak  to  read  to  me 
from  de  book  some  tonight?” 

“What  book.  Maw?” 

“De  Bible,  chile.  Ah  ain’t  bear’d 
it  since  last  summer.  All’ll  git  it  fer 
ya.” 

“All’ll  git  it,  Maw.  Ah  knows  whar 
it  is — 1  mean,  ah  kin  find  it  ef’n  ya’ll 
tell  me  whar  to  look.” 

“It’s  in  de  bottom  ob  dat  ole  cab- 
’net  in  de  back  hall.  In  dere  whar 
de  cannin’  jars  is.” 

“Ah  knows  whar  ya  means.” 

Emmy  had  to  take  hold  of  the  arms 
of  the  rocker  to  help  herself  out  of 
the  chair.  The  weight  of  her  preg¬ 
nancy  was  heavy  for  her  small  body. 
Iler  bare  ankles  were  swollen  so  that 
she  had  to  drag  her  feet  to  walk. 
Slowly  she  prodded  through  the  hall 
until  she  reached  the  cabinet.  She 
took  the  large  worn  book  from  among 
the  jars  and  slipped  a  blue  envelope 
from  between  the  pages.  The  en¬ 
velope  bore  a  heading  in  the  top  cor¬ 
ner,  “Southern  Tobacco  Company, 
Granite  Ridge,  North  Carolina.”  She 
stuck  the  envelope  into  her  bosom.  A 
sharp  pain  shot  through  her  body, 
almost  as  if  the  envelope  had  been  a 
knife,  causing  her  hands  to  tremble 
and  drop  the  book.  Without  stopping 
to  pick  it  up,  she  went  toward  the 


back  door  and  out  into  the  yard.  She 
wanted  to  run  but  couldn’t.  The  path 
to  the  barn  had  never  seemed  so 
long.  Her  hands  and  face  were  hot 
and  wet.  It  was  so  dark  she  could 
hardly  find  her  way  through  the 
trees.  The  stars  weren’t  even  out. 
Through  her  pain-blurred  eyes  she 
could  see  the  barn  fires  burning  a 
little  way  off.  And  Joe  would  be 
lying  on  the  quilts  in  the  shed.  She 
couldn't  see  him,  but  she  knew  he  was 
there.  The  rocks  and  pebbles  hurt 
her  bare  feet,  but  there  was  sand 
around  the  barn,  and  she  would  soon 
be  there. 

“Joe  .  .  .” 

He  heard  her  weak  cry  and  ran  to 
her. 

“De  baby’s  cornin’,  Joe.  Ah  can 
feel  it.  Ah  knows  he’s  coinin’.” 

“Yo  shouldna  come  down  here, 
Emmy.  Maw  can  look  after  ya  up  at 
de  house  better.  Dis  ain’t  no  place  to 
be  birthin’  babies.” 

“Yo  warn’t  dere,  Joe.  Ah  lied  to 
tell  ya  sompin’  when  ah  felt  it  coin¬ 
in’.” 

“Dere  ain’t  no  time  for  talk  now, 
Emmy.  You’se  goin’  back  to  de 
house  an’  have  dat.  baby  right.” 

Big  Joe  picked  her  up  and  carried 
her  off  down  the  path  to  the  house. 
His  mother  was  at  the  back  door  wait¬ 
ing  for  them. 

“Maw,  Emmy’s  time’s  done  here. 
Ya  gotta  help  ’er.  ” 

“Lawd,  chile,  why  didn’t  ya  say 
sompin’  to  me  ’stead  a’  runnin’  off 
lak  dat?” 

“She  didn’t  know  no  better,  Maw. 
I’se  gonna  take  her  to  de  bed.  Ya 
betta  come  and  see  after  ’er  quick.” 

As  soon  as  Joe  put  Emmy  on  the 
bed  another  pain  came  like  the  other, 
only  sharper.  She  dug  her  fingers 
into  his  arm  and  writhed  on  the  bed. 
Joe’s  mother  brought  a  long  strip  of 
cloth  and  tied  it  to  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

“Here,  chile,  pull  on  dis  here  end 
of  de  cloth.  It’ll  hep  ya.  Joe,  ya 
might  as  well  go  back  to  de  barn. 
Dere  ain’t  nuttin’  you  can  do.” 

“Maw,  let  him  stay  here  wid  me.” 

“Ef’n  he  don’t  keep  dem  fires 
goin’  dis  chile  o’  yers  won’t  have 
nuttin’  to  eat  dis  winter.  Go  on,  Joe. 
She’s  got  a  long  time  yet  anyway.” 
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Joe  reluctantly  went  out  and  closed 
the  door  behind  him.  But  he  didn’t 
go  back  to  the  barn.  He  saw  the  Bible 
on  the  floor  beside  the  cabinet,  open 
to  the  place  where  the  envelope  had 
been.  Without  thought,  he  picked  it 
up  and  laid  it  on  top  of  the  cabinet, 
lie  walked  out  on  the  porch  and  sat 
on  the  steps.  Watching  the  lightning 
bugs  twinkle  out  in  the  darkness,  he 
thought  of  Emmy ;  what  she  would 
say  if  she  were  there  beside  him. 

“Joe,  look  at  dat.  Dere’s  always 
stars  in  de  summer,  even  when  it’s 
cloudy.  ’  ’ 

She  was  a  funny  gal,  like  nobody 
else  he  knew.  He  was  glad.  It  gave 
him  a  right  to  her,  him  and  nobody 
else.  She  belonged  to  him  just  like 
her  lightning  bugs  belonged  to  her. 

Hours  went  by  and  Joe  sat  quietly 
on  the  edge  of  the  porch,  listening  to 
Emmy’s  moaning  as  it  became  louder. 
Then  there  was  complete  quiet,  for  a 
long  while  it  seemed  to  Joe.  And  then 
the  baby’s  first  cry.  Soon  Joe’s 
mother  came  out  of  the  room  and 
called  to  him. 

“Ya  can  come  in  an’  see  yer  boy, 
Joe.  Don’t  make  no  noise  ’cause 
Emmy’s  gittin ’  her  rest.’’ 

Joe  stood  up  and  stretched  his  body 
to  its  full  height.  It  ached  from  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  edge  of  the  porch  for  so 
long.  He  could  relax  now;  that 
soothed  the  ache.  He  saw  Emmy  on 
the  bed  when  he  opened  the  door,  her 
figure  slim  and  pretty  again.  Then 
he  saw  the  basket  on  the  chair  and  the 
folds  of  the  blanket  peeping  over  the 
sides.  At  first  he  couldn’t  see  any¬ 
thing  but  the  blankets,  a  soiled  white 
color.  They  moved  slightly  and  he 
knew  that  his  boy  was  there.  He 
looked  back  at  Emmy  and  then  moved 
toward  the  basket.  There  was  the 
tiny  yellow  head,  only  a  few  shades 
darker  than  the  blankets  it  was  buried 
in.  He  couldn’t  believe  that  it  was 
true.  He  pulled  the  blankets  apart 
and  saw  that  it  was.  Solid  yellow 
nakedness,  lie  turned  to  walk  out. 
There  was  a  crumpled  blue  envelope 
on  the  floor  beside  the  bed.  He  gave 
it  a  kick  with  his  bare  toes  and  sent 
it  hopping  along  the  floor  under  the 
bed.  “Goddamn  lightning  bugs,”  he 
muttered. 


ORCHIDS  and  THANKS 

TO  DUKE  STUDENTS 

The  young  men  and  women  of  college 
today,  will  have  a  large  part  in  the 
responsibilities  and  opportunities  of 
postwar  America. 

We  share  their  fine  confidence  and 
high  hopes.  It  is  our  special  wish  to 
be  of  service  to  those  whose  careers 
will  be  found  in  the  Piedmont  Caro- 
linas. 

THANKS  FOR  YOUR  COOPERATION  AND 
UNDERSTANDING  OF  OUR  TRANSPORTA¬ 
TION  PROBLEMS  FOR  THE  PAST  FOUR 
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VULTURE  CULTURE 


He:  "May  I  kiss  your  hand?" 
She:  “What’s  the  matter,  is  my 
face  dirty  ?” 

—All  Hands. 


The  nurse  entered  the  professor  s 
room  and  said  softly:  "It's  a  boy, 
sir. " 

Professor :  “What  does  he  want?’’ 


The  haughty  senior  girl  sniffed  dis¬ 
dainfully  as  the  tiny  freshman  cut 
in.  “And  just  why  did  you  have  to 
cut  in  when  I  was  dancing?”  she  in¬ 
quired  nastily. 

The  freshman  hung  his  head,  with 
shame.  “I’m  sorry,  ma’am,”  he  said, 
“but  I'm  working  my  way  through 
college  and  your  partner  was  waving 
a  five  dollar  bill  at  me.” 

- — Pelican. 


"Let’s  take  a  walk  in  the  garden.” 
"I  can  only  spare  a  minute.” 
"That’s  O.K.  I’m  an  efficiency 
expert.” 


We  wonder  if  we’ll  have  as  good 
a  time  in  hell  as  we  are  having  get¬ 
ting  there. 


Timid  husband  at  lingerie  counter: 
"  1  want  to  get  a  corset  for  my  wife.” 
Clerk :  “ What  bust?” 

Husband:  “Nothing,  it  just  wore 
out.” 

— U.  IS.  Navy  Magazine. 


In  Honolulu  1  loved  a  lass 
With  eyes  of  brown  and  skirts  of 
grass. 

1  thought  she  loved  me  too  you  see, 
But  I  was  wrong,  alack  alas, 

She  wore  a  sign  that  clearly  said : 
"KEEP  OFF  THE  GRASS.” 


Sailor  (traveling  cross-country)  : 
“Porter,  get  me  another  glass  of  ice 
water.  ’  ’ 

Porter:  “Sorry,  sub,  but  if  I  takes 
any  mo’  ice,  dat  co’pse  in  de  baggage 
car  ain’t  goin’  to  keep.” 

— V oo  Doo. 


“What  did  you  do  when  her  dress 
started  coming  off?” 

“I  helped  her  out  the  best  I 
could.”  — The  Log. 


A  man  went  to  the  bar  and  ordered 
a  martini,  drank  it,  chewed  the  bowl 
of  the  glass  up,  and  threw  the  stem 
over  his  shoulder.  He  continued 
111  is  for  about  six  rounds  and  noticed 
the  bartender  was  staring  at  him. 

“Guess  you  think  I’m  crazy,  don’t 
you  ?  ’  ’  He  asked. 

“I  sure  do,”  the  bartender  said, 
“the  stems  are  the  best  part.” 


Stoopid  Wun :  Do  you  know  why 
a  little  duck  has  to  walk  softly. 

Brainy  Wun:  No,  why  does  a  little 
duck  have  to  walk  softly? 

Stoopid  Wun:  Cuz — a  little  duck 
can’t  walk  hardly. 
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c Application  fot  J\elea£e 

From  the  Duke  V-12  and  NROTC  Units 


Name . 

(Print  name,  10  points;  written  name,  5  points;  no  name,  0  points) 

Home  Address . . . 

(West  of  Mississippi,  10  points;  east  of  Mississippi,  1  point) 

Color . 

Check  one: 

]  Black?  10  points  Q  pale  yellow?  4  points 

|  |  tan?  8  points  Q  khaki?  25  points 

Experiences  in  Navy . . . . 

(We  are  interested  in  clean  experiences  only) 


Age . . 

(Warning:  Age  must  check  with  date  of  birth,  so  be  careful.  1  point  per  year.  If  over  65  apply  for  Social  Security 
instead) 

Do  you  drink  and  smoke? . 

Check  one : 

|  |  Yes  20  points  Q  Yes  30  points 

How  much? .  . . 

|  |  A  carton  a  day  5  points  Q  Like  a  blotter  3  points 

[^]  A  pack  a  day  1  point  Q  D.t’s  4  points 

]  A  quart  a  day  2  points 

To  what  campus  activities  do  you  belong? . 

Q  BOS  0  points  Q  DDK  0  points 

|  |  <t>BK  0  points  Q  BMOC  1  point 

How  many  wives  and  children? . 

(Square  number  and  multiply  by  50  points) 

Check  diseases  you’ve  had  while  in  the  Navy — .  . 

Q  Mange  10  points  Q  Cold  2  points  □  Pneumonia  5  points 

Q  Slight  cold  1  point  Q  Heavy  cold  3  points  □  Distemper  10  points 

What  is  your  reason  for  wishing  to  be  discharged  ? . 

I  I  The  uniforms  itch,  2  points 
]  ~]  My  girl  transferred  to  another  campus,  3  points 
|  |  It’s  the  altitude,  5  points 

|  |  I  couldn’t  survive  another  strength  test  and  who  wants  a  dead  sailor?  2  points 
|  |  I’m  getting  fat  on  too  much  Union  food,  4  points 
[~]  Others 

Your  total . 

Correct  total . 

Mail  application  (with  $5  bill  attached)  to  the  Archive  office,  by  Oct.  21.  Applications  may  be  made  in  person  providing  a  $5 
bill  is  brought  along.  .$5  bills  will  be  accepted  alone.  No  one  with  less  than  5000  points  will  be  considered  for  release. 

Apologies  to  Colorado  Dodo  and  Rice  Owl 

21 


1 _ |  COH  50  points  (Hint:  C  =  Capt. ) 

]  Engineering  Society  9  points 
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FAST  FROZEN 

“BLUE  RIBBON”  ICE  CREAM 


DURHAM  ICE 
CREAM  CO. 

Durham,  North  Carolina 
PHONE  L-963 
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DRUG  COMPANY 

THE  DRUG  AND  SEED  STORE 
Where  Quality  Counts 

IN  TRIANGLE 

Corner  Mangum,  Parrish 
and  Orange  Streets 

DURHAM,  N.C. 


Everything  in  the  way  of 

HOSE 

BAGS 

SHOES 


207  W.  Main 


A  Fraternity  Man  Speaks 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

It  is  true  that  the  fraternities  select 
their  members,  but  what  organization 
doesn't.'  If  a  man  were  allowed  to 
join  a  fraternity  without  the  approval 
of  the  chapter,  as  has  been  suggested 
by  some,  then  the  close  harmony  that 
has  been  so  outstanding  would  dis¬ 
integrate.  Fraternities  are  made  up 
of  many  different  types,  usually  well- 
balanced.  To  try  to  keep  this  even 
balance,  the  fraternities  have  to  re¬ 
tain  their  privilege  of  selecting  their 
candidates  for  membership.  Frater¬ 
nities  are  open  to  all  men  on  campus, 
and  it  is  very  seldom  that  a  man  does 
not  become  a  member  of  the  frat  that 
he  has  chosen.  If  he  does  not,  then 
the  chapter  has  a  particular  reason, 
well-founded,  for  not  extending  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  join  to  this  man. 

One  of  the  biggest  questions  in  the 
mind  of  a  freshman  concering  fra¬ 
ternities  is  “How  will  joining  a  fra¬ 
ternity  help  me  while  I  am  in  school 
and  after  I  leave?’’  This  can  be 
easily  answered  by  having  him  take 
a  look  around  campus.  Most  of  the 
student  leaders  are  fraternity  men.  It 
is  the  fraternity  men  that  take  the  ag¬ 
gressive  steps  to  make  improvements 
on  the  campus  and  have  the  backing 
to  put  them  into  effect.  But  there  are 
more  benefits  than  just  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  becoming  a  BMOC.  A  man 
has  the  chance  to  work  for  something 
that  he  will  benefit  from  first  hand, 
something  that  he  and  his  brothers 
alone  can  share.  Fraternalism  brings 
out  the  love  for  one’s  school  and  im¬ 
plants  memories  in  one’s  heart  that 
will  never  leave  even  when  college 
fraternity  days  are  over. 

During  the  war,  when  men  from  all 
over  the  nation  were  thousands  of 
miles  from  home,  fraternity  brothers 
would  meet  in  foreign  countries  and 
would  help  each  other  to  stamp  out 
the  homesick  feeling  that  comes  so 
often.  In  business  life,  one  is  con¬ 
stantly  meeting  members  of  his  fra¬ 
ternity  who  may  have  attended  the 
same  or  other  schools.  From  these 
meetings,  the  happy  days  that  we  are 
now  going  through  are  recalled.  Some 
day,  after  we  leave  school,  we  will  be 
able  to  look  back  on  the  happiest  days 


of  our  lives — the  days  that  we  spent 
in  college.  Fraternities  make  college 
more  than  just  a  place  of  knowledge. 
They  make  it  a  home  away  from 
home.  A  fraternity  is  similar  to  a 
large  family,  for  every  one  of  the 
members  has  a  voice  in  establishing 
the  policies  of  the  chapter  and  can 
share  in  the  carrying  out  of  these 
policies.  The  association  is  so  close 
that  the  Greeks  come  to  call  their  fel¬ 
low  members  “Brother.”  In  what 
other  organization  can  one  find  such 
harmony  and  close  feelings?  We 
Greeks  believe  that  we  have  a  very 
unique  organization  and  one  that  can¬ 
not  be  matched  by  any  other.  We 
have  had  to  fight  for  the  place  that  we 
now  hold  in  college  life,  and  we  can 
look  back  and  see  that  we  have  defi¬ 
nitely  contributed  to  making  colleges 
a  place  of  happiness  as  well  as  learn¬ 
ing. 

There  are  now  sixteen  social  fra¬ 
ternities  on  campus,  and  the  total 
membership  is  almost  as  large  as  it 
was  before  the  Naval  Training  Pro¬ 
gram  came  to  Trinity  College.  The 
great  majority  of  the  members  are  in 
uniform  and  will  be  for  about  the 
next  two  semesters.  Through  the  Pan- 
hellenie  Council  the  fraternities  have 
worked  together  in  every  way,  and 
have  cooperated  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  college  to  make  the  campus 
as  pleasant  as  possible  under  the 
strained  conditions  of  wartime. 

We  at  Duke  have  not  been  spared 
any  of  the  problems  and  have  had 
some  problems  that  other  colleges 
were  not  faced  with.  We  have  done 
everything  in  our  power  to  keep  fra¬ 
ternities  on  the  same  level  as  they 
were  before  the  war.  Of  course  things 
are  different  than  they  were  in  peace¬ 
time.  The  fraternities  do  not  have 
their  chapter  houses ;  the  turnover  of 
membership  is  so  fast  that  we  do  not 
get  to  know  our  brothers  as  well  as 
the  pre-war  fraternity  men  did ;  and 
the  association  of  members  is  limited 
because  of  Navy  restrictions.  These 
and  many  other  changes  have  neces¬ 
sitated  a  large  amount  of  changes 
from  the  normal  procedure  of  fra¬ 
ternity  life. 

The  fraternities  have  worked  to¬ 
gether  during  this  period  of  trial  as 
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they  have  never  worked  before.  They 
have  found  that  it  is  easier  to  settle 
differences  over  the  Council  table  than 
it  is  to  try  to  cut  each  others’  throats 
on  campus.  There  have  been  misun¬ 
derstandings,  but  all  of  them  have 
been  ironed  out  by  understanding  and 
cooperation.  One  of  our  biggest  prob¬ 
lems  has  been  rushing.  The  members 
of  the  Council  decided  that  it  would 
be  of  mutual  benefit  to  both  the  fresh¬ 
men  and  the  fraternities  to  have  a 
period  at  the  beginning  of  each  semes¬ 
ter  in  which  there  would  be  no  for¬ 
mal  association  between  the  fraternity 
men  and  the  new  men.  This  would 
give  the  new  men  a  chance  to  get  over 
the  glamor  of  the  first  few  weeks  of 
college,  and  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
ways  in  which  fraternities  operate. 
Today  we  have  only  the  spirit  of  the 
fraternities,  because  we  cannot  op¬ 
erate  as  we  did  in  peacetime.  That 
is  why  we  wanted  to  give  the  frosh  a 
period  in  which  they  could  get  the 
true  picture  under  present  conditions. 
From  all  appearances,  this  system  has 
proved  successful,  because,  when  the 
time  comes  for  a  man  to  join  a  fra¬ 
ternity,  he  has  had  a  chance  to  settle 
down  and  to  think  it  all  over.  He  has 
not  been  rushed  off  his  feet  as  soon 
as  he  reached  school. 

Besides  rushing,  we  have  had  to 
face  the  problem  of  fraternities  drop¬ 
ping  from  existence  on  campus  be¬ 
cause  their  membership  was  not  large 
enough  to  permit  them  to  have  the 
elaborate  functions  the  larger  fra¬ 
ternities  were  having.  We  met  this 
problem  by  agreeing  to  restrict  our¬ 
selves  to  a  reasonable  amount  of  large 
dances  and  other  expensive  affairs. 
In  this  way,  the  smaller  fraternities 
were  able  to  remain  in  operation  and 
now  have  prospects  of  becoming  as 
large  as  they  were  before  the  war.  It 
is  such  cooperation  as  this  that  has 
shown  that  fraternalism  is  not  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  circle  of  the  individual 
•hapters,  but  is  campus,  and  even  na- 
ion,  wide. 

It  is  true  that  a  man  comes  to  col¬ 
lege  to  get  an  education  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  himself  for  his  life’s  work.  But 
ie  also  needs  a  chance  to  let  himself 
to  and  to  enter  into  extra-curricular 
activities — to  have  other  interests  be- 
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sides  books  and  cramming.  There  is 
no  better  way  in  which  a  man  can 
spend  his  free  hours  than  to  join  and 
be  active  in  a  fraternity.  It  helps  him 
to  become  more  cosmopolitan,  to  be¬ 
come  more  mature,  and  to  develop 
along  the  lines  of  a  gentleman.  It 
lets  him  see  directly  the  results  of  his 
efforts.  It  gives  him  added  responsi¬ 
bilities  because  he  is  a  representative 
of  his  fraternity,  and  by  his  actions 
people  judge  the  caliber  of  the  men 
of  his  frat.  He  must  also  set  an  ex¬ 
ample  for  the  younger  members,  so 
that  they  in  turn  will  be  a  credit  to 
the  chapter.  He  becomes  a  member 
of  an  organization  which  is  rich  in 
tradition,  and  he  must  do  all  in  his 
power  to  help  keep  the  reputation 
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PROPRIETOR 

209  N.  Mangum  St.  Durham,  N.  C. 
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that  the  Greeks  now  enjoy.  The  fra¬ 
ternity,  in  turn,  will  help  to  open 
doors  that  would  otherwise  be  closed 
to  him.  However,  there  is  nothing 
miraculous  about  a  fraternity.  A  man 
must  work  for  the  dividends  from  a 
Greek  letter  organization  just  as  he 
would  have  to  work  in  any  other  field. 
He  will  get  just  as  much  from  a  fra¬ 
ternity  as  he  is  willing  to  put  into  it. 

The  fraternities  are  entering  into 
another  period  in  which  they  will  be 
faced  with  a  new  problem :  the  return 
of  veterans.  These  men  will  not  be 
the  same  happy-go-lucky  boys  that 
left  college  to  go  to  war,  but  will  be 
men  who  have  seen  life  and  death 
shoulder  to  shoulder.  They  will  know 
(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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Poetry  By  JOAN  ANGEVINE 

Z)he  Storm 

The  wind  was  from  the  west  that  night, 
and  high  above  the  old  sea  wall.  I 
heard  the  low  and  somehow  lonely  cry 
of  birds.  The  waves  nibbled  at  the 
shore,  gently  at  first,  as  though 
afraid  someone  would  see  them,  and  then 
before  the  dawn  had  come,  devoured  half 
the  beach. 

1  remembered  skies  once  clear  and  cloudless. 

I  thought  of  waves  of  battle  raging  now 
to  satisfv  staxwed  man. 


Cager  Cart  It 


Our  love  was  like  the  passing  of  the  year 
That  with  each  season  changes  its  attire. 

In  eager  earth  were  sown  seeds  of  desire 
To  germinate  beneath  the  April  tear. 

Bright  summer  found  the  bud  already  here, 

Its  flower  painted  red  with  ardent  stroke. 

One  petal  dropped,  and  as  I  stopped  to  look, 

I  heard  the  foot  of  autumn  walking  near. 

She  came  and  colors  changed  from  green  to  gold ; 

Rains  ripped  leaves  from  trees  and  brought  them  down. 
The  bush  was  bare  and  everything  was  brown. 

Ice  touched  the  earth  and  my  heart  too  grew  cold. 
Sometimes  I  let  the  warmth  of  summer  tease 
Ale  to  the  fields  to  gather  memories. 


_ Mourner 


The  sky  is  sad; 
Its  sadness,  gray. 
In  grief  it  sheds 
Its  aqueous  tears 
Upon  the  night, 
The  day. 


The  vast  sky  sees, 
As  no  one  can, 

The  static  world 
In  one  swift  glance, 
And  mourns  the  sin 
Of  man. 


A  Fraternity  Man  Speaks 

(Continued  from  Page  23) 

what  they  want  and  how  to  get  it,  but 
they,  too,  will  have  problems,  such  as 
becoming  adjusted  to  civilian  life 
again  and  trying  to  forget  the  years 
away  from  home.  The  fraternities 
can  help  these  men  immeasurably  if 
they  will  only  meet  them  half  way. 
With  the  help  of  fraternity  men,  these 
veterans  can  enter  into  the  life  that 
they  left  so  abruptly  and  had  to  put 
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on  the  shelf  for  four  years.  Many  of 
these  servicemen  will  be  entering  col¬ 
lege  for  the  first  time  under  the  G.  I. 
Bill  of  Rights;  others  will  be  upper¬ 
classmen  who  had  to  leave  school  be¬ 
fore  they  could  complete  their  college 
work.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  men 
who  were  more  fortunate,  those  of  us 
who  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in 
school,  to  see  that  these  men  are  given 
more  than  a  fair  chance  to  take  up 
their  work  at  the  point  where  they 
were  forced  to  leave  it. 
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The  renowned 
Flame-Grain  Kaywoodie, 
inlaid  with  Turkish  Meerschaum, 
$12.50 

Shape  No.  07.  “Billiard.” 


A  rare  old  photograph,  with  authentic  colors  added,  of  Lower  BROADW AY ,  NEIF  YORK  CITY,  as  it  looked 
to  our  founders  when  they  were  making  pipes  nearby.  They  began  this  business  in  1851  at  No.  59  The  Bowery, 
and  in  1860  moved  to  No.  121  William  St.  A  reproduction  of  the  Broadway  illustration  in  colors,  together  with 
booklet  illustrating  Kaywoodie  Pipes,  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  10<f  to  cover  costs. 


yre'WcAe  are  well  known  to  pipe  smokers  in  all  parts  of  the  world 

Each  Kaywoodie  is  the  product  of  94  years  of  pipe  manufacturing  experience. 

The  qualities  that  make  pipe  smoking  more  enjoyable  will  always  be  found 
in  Kaywoodie.  Kaywoodies  may  be  had  at  your  dealer’s  for  $3.50,  $5, 

$7.50,  $10,  $12.50,  $15,  $20  and  $25.  Kaywoodie  Company,  New  York 
and  London.  In  New  York,  630  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


H 


KAYWOODIE 

BRIAR 


Only  imported  briar  is  used, 
in  making  Kaywoodie  Pipes. 
Not  all  imported  briar  is 
suitable,  but  only  the 
choicest.  Before  it  becomes 
Kaywoodie  Briar,”  it  under¬ 
goes  years  of  season¬ 
ing  and  curing. 
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MILDER...  BETTER-TASTING. ..COOLER 

"Yes,  when  you  remember  your 
A  B  C’s  of  smoking  pleasure  you  remember 
the  three  important  benefits  that  Chesterfield’s 
Right  Combination  .  .  .  World’s  Best  Tobaccos 
gives  you.  Here  they  are:  A— ALWAYS  MILDER, 
R-BETTER  TASTE  and  C-COOLER  SMOKING. 


Chesterfield 


Copyright  1945.  Ligcitt  It  Mreu  Tobacco  Co 


B/G//T  COMB/AMT/O/V  •  WORLD'S  BBST  TOBACCOS 
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COLLEGE  SENIORS...  win  a  job  on  Vogue 


md  prize .  six  months  on  Vogue 

to  awards  of  nicnl  Winners  will  be  considered  for  jobs  on  other 
Conde  Nast  publications .. .House  &  Garden,  Glamour,  Vogue  Pattern  Book. 
Job  interviews  will  also  be  arranged  with  stores  and  advertising  agencies. 

5  casli  prizes  of  $a5  each  for  the  best  theses  submitted, 
special  Art  and  Photography  Award...  write  for  details. 

t  IX  DE  PARIS  DIRECTOR  c/o  VOGUE, -f 20  Lexington  Ave„  New  York  17 


1st  prize .  one  year  on  Vogue 

step  from  college 
into  a  career  in  Fashion, 
Writing,  Decorating, 
\  I  e rc  ban  < J  i  si  n  g,  P  u bl i  sh  in  g 

Complete  information  and  entry  blanks  may  be  obtained  from: 


EVER  SINCE  THE  1850'S 
WHEN  THEY  WENT  OUT  IN 
CARRIAGES  LIKE  THIS  WE 
HAVE  DEDICATED  OURSELVES 
TO  MAKING  PIPES 


Super-Grain 
Shape  # 14 
“ Full  Bent”  $5 


The  KAYWOODIE  of  ^45 


Kaywoodie  Pipes  are  well-known  to 
pipe-smokers  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Each  Kaywoodie  is  the  product  of  94 
years,  of  pipe-manufacturing  experi¬ 
ence.  The  qualities  that  make  pipe¬ 
smoking  more  enjoyable  will  always  be 
found  in  Kaywoodie.  Kaywoodies  may 
be  had  at  your  dealer’s.  $3.50  to  $25. 

Kaywoodie  Company,  New  York  &  London— 
In  New  York,  630  Fijth  Avc.,  New  York  20. 


The  term  “Kaywoodie  Briar”  means  briar 
that  has  been  IMPORTED,  and  selected  to 
meet  our  exacting  re¬ 
quirements,  and  sat¬ 
isfactorily  seasoned 
exclusively  for  Kay¬ 
woodie  Pipes. 


YOU  Will  ALWAYS  FIND 
THE  NEWEST  AND  BEST 
IN  KAYWOODIE.  LOOK  FOR  THE  CLOVER 


Alonth 

Can  you  pause  a  minute  over  that  tur¬ 
key  and  cranberry  sauce,  kids,  to  take  a 
look  at  our  November  Archive?  We 
think  that  this  issue  is  appetizing,  too. 

First  of  all,  there’s  Peggie  Otto  on 
the  cover,  holding  a  turkey  from  County 
Commissioner  Kirkland’s  farm.  The 
cow  is  just  a  curious  onlooker,  debating 
between  Otto  charm  and  promoting  the 
beef  trust.  Fay  Finley,  talented  Fresh¬ 
man  photographer,  took  the  picture. 

We  hope  you  notice  the  drawings  and 
photographs  in  this  issue,  a  part  of  the 
magazine  that  takes  a  lot  of  time  and 
gets  little  credit.  Merlyn  McClure,  an 
old  Archive  staff  member,  and  Fay  Fin¬ 
ley  took  the  advertising  and  editorial 
photographs.  Sandy  Tecklin,  our  favorite 
artist,  drew  the  clever  center  spread  on 
pages  12  and  13.  Pat  Wimberly  and 
Charlotte  Mill,  two  frosh  whose  work 
looks  very  promising,  did  the  rest  of 
the  art  work. 

And  in  the  rest  of  the  mag  .  .  .  “The 
Peppermint  Stick”  by  Peg  Throne  on 
page  8.  An  excellent  story  by  Duke’s 
outstanding  undergrad  writer. 

Humor  by  Judd  Mathison  in  “Sol 
Tatao”  on  page  5.  Oh,  how  Judd  loved 
the  Army !  .  .  .  An  old  Dukester,  Bob 
Allen,  an  Air  Corps  veteran,  wrote  “Re¬ 
turn  of  a  Native”  on  page  7,  an  article 
of  interest  to  everyone  who’s  curious 
about  the  thoughts  of  a  returnee  coming 
back  to  college.  .  .  .  And  have  you  ever 
wondered  about  the  stories  behind  the 
campus  traditions,  the  statues  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Duke,  James  Duke,  the  Sower,  and 
the  gargoyles  on  West?  Beth  Kuyken¬ 
dall  and  Mary  Hendricks  have  told  about 
them  on  page  10  in  an  article  you’ll 
like.  .  .  .  Finally,  on  page  14,  is  a  re¬ 
view,  written  in  a  very  readable  way  by 
Ashbel  Brice,  of  the  much-publicized  One 
and  Twenty,  the  anthology  of  stories 
and  poetry  by  Duke  students. 
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Kodak  Film 

Movie  Film 

Kodak  Developing 

Kodak  Color  Work 
★ 

Boxed  Social  Stationery- 

Typewriter  Paper 

Carbon  Paper 

Ribbons 

★ 

Drawing  Instruments 

Slide  Rules 

T  Squares 

Drawing  Paper 

Drawing  Ink 
★ 

Loose  Leaf  Note  Books 
Loose  Fillers 
Diaries 

Memorandum  Books 
★ 

Maps 

Globes 

★ 

Rubber  Stamps  for 
Marking  Laundry 
★ 

Picture  Frames 

The  Hose  Agency 

O  tJ 

206  Corcoran  Street 

Opposite  Hotel  Washington 
Duke 

Phone  L-959 


Printing  styles  and  the  trend  in  type 
faces  are  constantly  changing,  but  Serv¬ 
ice  and  High  Quality  are  unvarying  in 
the  production  of  all  printing  in  our 
large  plant. 

We  have  been  growing  for  60  years  .  .  . 
serving  the  manufacturing,  trades,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  professional  leaders  in  North 
Carolina  and  the  South. 

PRINTING 
PUBLISHING 
BOOK  BINDING 

THE  SEEMAN  PRINTERY 
INCORPORATED 

DURHAM,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Cell  tot  i  Column 

The  Prix  de  Paris  Contest 

The  column  tliis  month  is  for  the  girls, 
particularly  those  in  the  classes  of  ’46  and 
'47.  We  want  to  tell  them  about  the  tempt¬ 
ing,  worth-while  Prix  de  Paris  Contest,  spon¬ 
sored  annually  by  Vogue  Magazine,  so  we 
are  printing  below  part  of  a  letter  from 
Mary  E.  Campbell,  director  of  the  contest. 

“Vogue’s  Prix  de  Paris,  now  in  its  11th 
year,  is  a  career  contest  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  It  has  as  its  primary  aim  the 
discovery  for  our  organization  of  college 
women  with  good  minds,  imagination,  a 
flair  for  fashion  and  the  ability  to  write. 
The  two  top  winners  will  join  Vogue’s 
junior  editorial  staff  for  specified  trial 
periods — 1st  prize,  1  year  (6  months  in 
the  New  York  Office  and  6  months  in  Paris, 
if  conditions  permit)  ;  2nd  prize,  6  months 
in  the  New  York  Office.  If  the  trial  is 
satisfactory,  permanent  staff  appointments 
are  made.  In  addition  to  the  two  top 
prizes,  ten  awards  of  merit  are  given  each 
year.  The  recipients  of  these  are  considered 
for  junior  openings  on  any  of  the  other 
Comte  Nast  Publications — Rouse  #  Garden, 
Glamour,  Vogue  Pattern  Boole. 

‘  ‘  But  there  is  a  secondary  aim  for  the 
Prix  de  Paris.  Vogue,  of  course,  believes 
in  the  modern  college  girl  .  .  .  and  com¬ 
panies  throughout  the  country  believe  that 
those  who  out  of  1,000  to  1,500  contestants 
(the  10th  Prix  had  an  enrollment  of  1,701) 
place  near  the  top,  are  good  material  for 
possible  junior  ojienings  on  their  staffs. 
Therefore,  those  Honorable  Mention  win¬ 
ners  who  do  not  enter  our  organization,  plus 
those  contestants  who  place  within  the  top 
100  or  150,  are  introduced  by  Vogue  to 
leading  stores  and  advertising  agencies 
throughout  the  country.  Our  Glamour  Job 
Department  also  offers  its  advice  and  help 
to  the  Prix  contestants ;  this  department 
keeps  abreast  of  the  latest  information  on 
careers  and  has  its  ear  to  the  ground  for 
specific  openings  in  various  fields  of  work. 

“Actual  experience  has  demonstrated  that 
each  year  anywhere  from  75  to  100  young 
women  start  on  editorial  or  merchandising 
careers  through  the  personal  introduction  of 
Prix  contestants  who  have  done  outstand¬ 
ing  work  in  the  contest.  We  have  by  now 
quite  a  sizable  Prix  de  Paris  Alumnae  who 
are  holding  interesting  and  responsible  jobs 
both  in  our  own  organization  and  in  lead¬ 
ing  stores,  agencies  and  publishing  concerns 
throughout  the  country.  We  keep  in  touch 
with  their  progress  from  year  to  year  and 
always  stand  ready  to  be  of  service  to  them 
in  any  way  possible.  ’  ’ 
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Sol  Z)atao 

By  JUDD  MATHISON 


grcfnbe 

Jftotoember,  1945 
Vol.  LIX  No.  3 


.4  P.K.P.  writes  about  the  Army  in  an  article  whose  title  is  untranslatable 


Greetings  and  a  salutation  from  a 
civilian  of  the  nation.  I  am  not 
always  a  civilian  tho.  Not  very  long, 
or  short,  ago  I  am  fightin  for  my 
country.  I  am  fightin  every  thing 
there  is :  C  rations  and  Iv  rations, 
bedbugs  and  louses,  poison  ivy  and 
oak,  musketoes  and  second  lootenints. 
I  am  never  falterin  or  stoppin  in  my 
tierless  struggle  against  these  enemies 
of  civilization.  I  am  constantly  ad¬ 
vanced  on  all  fronts.  I  am  right  in 
the  mist  of  action  all  the  time.  My 
adventures  are  really  some  thing  to 
read  about  so  now  1  am  givin  every¬ 
one  a  chance  to. 

The  worse  enemy  of  civilization 
that  1  am  fought  against  is  the  second 
lootenint.  He  is  a  individual  witch 
it  is  hard  to  describe  but  I  will  try. 
He  is  not  a  civilian,  quite,  and  he  is 
not  a  enlisted  man,  quite,  but  he  is 
i  bum,  quite.  Every  enlisted  man  is 
m  agreemint  with  me  there.  My  top- 
kick  once  told  me  he  was  a  necessary 
>vil  with  witch  I  agree  with.  A  lot 
if  the  boys  think  that  second  loo- 
enints  are  born  like  that  but  that 
s  not  so.  I  nose  around  a  bit  and 
ind  out  the  truth.  It  seems  that  they 
ro  thru  special  trainin  as  whatnuts 
o  get  that  way.  Once  upon  a  time 
hev  are  regular  fellows.  See  the 
Vrmv  has  enough  regular  boys  and 
chat  they  need  are  some  meanies  to 
uck  the  nice  ones  around  and  the 
■lily  way  they  can  get  them  is  to 
rain ’em  that  way.  So  the  Army 
.  uts’em  thru  O.C.S.  and  if  they  don’t 
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come  out  nasty  enough  they  let  ’em  go 
in  with  the  enlisted  men  who  are  all 
swell  guys  of  witch  I  am  proud  to 
say  I  am  one  of.  It  is  easy  to  spot  a 
second  lootenint.  Anybody  can  do  it. 
They  are  the  ones  with  the  gold  chip 
on  their  shoulder.  Of  course  there  are 
not  all  of  them  that  can  remain  mean 
forever  so  when  these  start  to  soften 
up  the  Army  promotes  them.  In  other 
words  a  first  lootenint  is  really  a  sec¬ 
ond  lootenint  gone  decent, 

I  remember  on  the  third  day  after 
I  am  drafted  they  give  me  what  is 
called  a  barraks  bag,  to  be  honest 
(witch  I  am  always  tryin  to  be)  they 
give  me  two.  Then  I  get  on  a  big 
long  line  and  walk  by  a  lot  of  count¬ 
ers  in  back  of  witch  are  a  lot  of 
guys  with  a  lot  of  clothes.  At  first  I 
am  kind  of  dumb  and  I  want  to  fight 
every  time  one  of  those  guys  behind 
the  counter  throws  a  shirt  or  a  pair 
of  pants  because  I  am  not  very  big 
and  I  always  am  gettin  hit  smack  in 
the  face  with  what  ever  they  thro. 
The  boy  who  is  behind  me  taps  me 
gently  on  my  noggin  with  a  pair  of 
those  leather  Infantry  L.S.T.’s  and 
shows  me  how  to  hold  the  barraks 
bags  open  so  the  junk  those  counter 
boys  are  throin  will  go  right  in.  This 
simplifizes  things  for  a  while  until  I 
get  half  way  down  the  line  of  count¬ 
ers.  By  that  time  on  account  of  me 
bein  such  a  little  guv  and  clothes  and 
equipment  just  pilin  up  in  my  two 
bags  I  am  not  able  to  lift  them.  I 
am  standin  there  tryin  to  figure  a 


way  out  of  my  predictiment  when 
along  comes  a  gold  chip  boy.  He  asks 
me  what  my  name  might  be  very 
nicely  so  I  tell  him.  Then  he  lets  out 
a  bellow  like  Durocher  and  wants  to 
know  why  I  am  holdin  up  the  works. 
Bein  a  gentleman  instinctively  I  tell 
him  lightly  and  politely  just  what  the 
trouble  is  witch  doesn’t  help  matters 
any  because  he  opens  that  hole  under¬ 
neath  his  nose  again  and  starts 
screamin  for  me  to  drag  the  bags  the 
rest  of  the  way.  Keepin  my  gentle¬ 
man’s  instinct  with  me  I  say  I  don’t 
think  I  should  sir  because.  .  .  .  That 
is  as  far  as  I  get.  The  looie  starts 
jumpin  up  and  down  like  a  yo-yo  and 
accuses  me  of  insubordination,  disre¬ 
spect,  and  everything  in  the  book  with 
a  few  extras  throne  in  I  never  even 
heard  of.  I  see  right  away  that  the 
poor  dope  is  out  of  his  head  so  T 
thro’im  a  snappy  salute  and  almost 
put  my  eye  out  because  1  have  to 
bring  my  head  down  to  my  hand  on 
account  of  the  barraks  bag  bein  so 
heavy  and  my  thumb  is  caught  in  the 
rope  and  stickin  out.  As  soon  as  I 
finish  salutin  I  straiten  up  and  begin 
to  drag  those  bags  but  fast.  After  a 
long  time  and  a  lot  more  equipment 
and  clothes  I  get  to  the  end  of  the 
line.  I  am  awfully  teired  by  this  time 
as  I  am  not  used  to  dragin  two  big 
bags  that  far  so  1  sit  down  to  rest 
for  a  little  while  when  along  comes 
that  pogo  stick  of  a  looie  again.  What 
the  hell  are  you  doin  he  says.  Restin 
I  says.  What  the  hell  for  he  says.  Be- 
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cause  I'm  teired  I  says.  Then  he 
breathes  deep  and  trys  to  make  his 
rliest  stick  out  a  little  more  and  tells 
me  that  1  am  not  supposed  to  get 
teired  in  the  Army.  1  open  my  mouth 
to  tell  him  that  T  really  shouldn’t 
been  drafted  and  that  I  was  framed 
hut  he  cuts  me  short  and  says  put 
those  harraks  bags  over  your  shoulder 
and  fall  in.  Well  I  see  there  is  no 
use  in  arguin  so  1  get  up  and  sling 
the  bags  over  my  shoulder  but  before 
1  ean  fall  in  l  cave  in.  Get  up  he 
yells  and  try  it  again.  I  do  and  the 
bags  are  light  as  a  feather  this  time 
because  the  bottoms  fall  out.  For  the 
next  two  weeks  I  am  on  Iv.  P.  witch  is 
not  the  easiest  job  in  the  world.  In 
fact  I  am  put  on  Iv.  P.  so  much  that 
my  captain  trys  to  put  thru  a  trans¬ 
fer  for  me  to  be  made  a  cook. 

Finally  I  manage  to  square  myself 
with  everybody  and  start  trainin  with 
the  boys.  This  is  a  mistake.  I  am 
better  oft"  in  the  kitchen.  My  second 
night  with  the  boys  we  are  told  we 
are  goin  out  on  a  night  problem  and 
I  am  to  be  a  scout.  A  scout  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  keep  ahead  of  liis  platoon 
and  make  sure  that  every  thing  is 
safe.  Every  thing  is  so  black  that  I 
can  not  tell  wether  I  have  my  eyes 
open  or  closed.  I  know  that  this  is 
my  chance  to  prove  to  the  looie  that 
I  am  worth  my  C  ration  so  I  decide 
to  do  my  best  and  show  off  a  little. 
The  first  thing  I  do  is  make  sure  that 
everybody  is  right  behind  me.  The 
captain  gives  the  order  to  move  out 
and  off  I  go  right  over  a  ten  foot 
cliff.  I  jump  up  quick  and  start  to 
yell  but  it  is  too  late.  Three  guys  hit 
me  at  once  and  down  I  go  again.  I 
get  up  and  open  my  mouth  to 
apolijize  but  before  I  can  say  any 
thing  some  numskull  is  hangin  onto 
my  teeth  for  support.  All  of  a  sudden 
every  thing  gets  even  blacker.  When 
I  come  to  I  can  not  hear  a  sound  and 
it  is  still  night.  I  remember  that  1 
should  be  in  front  of  my  platoon  so 
I  pull  myself  to  a  standin  position 
and  try  to  get  my  bearins.  When  I 
get  thru  figurein  witch  way  I  should 
go  I  take  a  deep  breath  grab  my  rifle 
and  take  off  on  a  run.  I  run  right 
into  a  tree.  While  I  am  trying  to 
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straiten  out  my  nose  I  notice  some 
lights  about  half  a  mile  away  on  my 
right  so  when  1  finish  unbendin  my 
nose  1  head  for  those  lights.  Before 
l  get  to  the  lights  I  find  a  road  and 
rather  than  go  back  into  the  woods 
again  T  start  to  follow  the  road. 
After  walkin  a  couple  of  thousand 
miles  T  spy  a  hill  witch  looks  like 
the  one  I  am  supposed  to  capture. 
Company  B  is  supposed  to  be  dug  in 
on  the  hill  so  I  flop  down  on  my  belly 
and  make  like  a  snake  to  sneak  up  on 
them.  I  am  bein  quiet  as  an  elephant 
erawlin  thru  the  brush  for  two  hours 
or  more  when  I  see  a  lot  of  lights 
comin  over  the  hill.  I  lay  nice  and 
still  prayin  that  jumpin  jack  looie 
is  not  carryin  one  of  those  lights  and 
if  he  is  he  will  not  find  me.  They 
don’t  but  he  does.  The  next  day  I 
am  back  on  Iv.  P. 

The  cooks  begin  to  call  me  their 
P.  Iv.  P.  witch  does  not  bother  me 
in  the  least  until  I  find  out  what 
it  means.  P.  K.  P.  stands  for  perma- 
nint  kitchen  police.  I  did  not  get 


Judd  in  his  environment 


drafted  to  wash  dishes.  That  was  my 
job  before  I  got  in  the  Army.  All 
the  looie  says  when  I  tell  him  this  is 
that  I  should  keep  in  practice  for 
when  I  am  a  civilian  again  so  I  stop 
talkin  to  him.  Even  when  T  pass  him 
on  the  street  I  give  him  a  sneerin 
salute.  He  doesn’t  seem  to  mind  tho 
so  pretty  soon  I  stop.  Besides  I  get 
teired  of  makin  faces  at  somebody 
who  does  not  appreciate  them. 

One  day  I  sneak  away  from  the 
mess  hall  witch  is  what  it  is  called 
and  usually  is.  I  am  sick  of  it  all. 
Here  I  am  in  the  Army  four  months 
and  I  have  had  a  rifle  in  my  hands 
twice.  I  borrow  a  rifle  from  one  of 
the  boys  who  is  in  the  hospital  and 
fall  in  on  the  end  of  the  platoon. 
We  march  over  to  the  drill  field  and 
line  up  for  rifle  drill.  Well  I  have 
had  a  rifle  in  my  hands  twice.  Once 
when  the  corporal  threw  his  at  me 
to  clean  and  the  other  time  for  the 
night  problem  witch  T  wrote  about 
already.  I  got  in  the  back  of  the 
platoon  so  the  looie  would  not  see 
me  and  I  watched  the  rest  of  the 
boys  to  see  what  they  would  do  when 
he  barked.  I  thought  I  was  getting 
along  pretty  good  when  all  of  a  sud¬ 
den  up  pops  the  leapin  looie.  Hello 
says  he.  Hello  says  I.  Hello  what 
shouts  he.  Hello  what  says  I.  Hello 
sir  lie  screams.  This  can  go  on  for 
days  I  answers.  Then  he  starts 
bouncin  around  again.  Do  you  know 
the  Manual  of  Arms  he  shrieks.  Yes 
I  says.  Yes  what  he  yells.  Again,  I 
ask.  What  he  says  after  that  is  not 
printable  and  besides  I  can’t  re¬ 
member  all  of  it  witch  is  probably  a 
good  thing.  I  go  back  to  K.  P. 

I  am  in  a  lot  more  adventures  than 
this  but  they  would  take  a  lot  more 
time  to  tell.  My  Army  days  is  over 
now  and  I  am  still  in  the  kitchen 
witch  I  do  not  mind  too  much.  The 
reason  that  I  am  not  mindin  it  much 
is  because  of  all  the  time  I  spend  on 
Iv.  P.  I  know  more  than  any  two  cooks 
basted  together  so  I  am  put  in  charge 
of  the  kitchen  and  for  my  dirty  dish¬ 
washer  I  got  that  boundin  kangeroo 
of  a  looie.  Now  I  am  the  happiest 
civilian  in  the  world. 
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RETURN  OF  A  NATIVE 

By  HOB  ALLEN 

What's  college  like  to  a  service  veteran? 

Here's  the  answer ,  given  by  Returnee  Bob  Allen 


“IT^eels  good  to  l>e  in  ‘civies,’ 

T  doesn’t  it?” 

“Are  you  glad  to  he  back?” 

“The  ‘old  school’  has  changed, 
hasn't  it?” 

These  are  some  of  the  most  oft-re¬ 
peated  questions  that  old  Duke  men 
hear  upon  their  return  to  the  cam¬ 
pus,  and  the  answer  to  all  of  the 
questions  is  an  emphatic  “Yes!” 

As  anyone  who  has  ever  been  in 
uniform  will  tell  you,  it’s  really  great 
to  be  back  in  “civies”  again.  After 
a  time  in  the  service,  one  gets  sort 
of  “khaki  wacky.”  Of  course,  one 
never  had  any  trouble  deciding  what 
to  wear  in  the  service.  In  winter. 
0.  D.  ’s  were  worn,  and,  in  summer, 
khaki.  There  were  no  ifs  or  bnts 
about  it;  how  dull  life  is  without  a 
little  worry!  Yes,  it  really  is  fine  to 
get  out  the  baggy  sweater,  the  pegged 
pants,  the  sharp  shirt,  the  Windsor 
knotted  ties,  and  all  the  other  wearing 
apparel  that  distinguishes  Joe  College 
from  the  average  man. 

“Glad  to  be  back?”  Now  that  isn’t 
a  very  difficult  question,  even  for  a 
“C”  average  man,  to  answer.  The 
answer  to  this  $64.00  question  is  again 
“Yes,”  with  no  reservations  whatso¬ 
ever.  Who  wouldn’t  like  to  be  back 
at  Duke  where  there  are  thrilling 
football  games,  bevies  of  beautiful 
coeds,  rush-for-the-brush  cabin  par¬ 
ties,  wonderful  dances,  highly  educa¬ 
tional  classes,  and,  again,  the  women, 
the  slick  chicks,  the  sweater  girls,  the 
abundance  of  real,  live,  down-to-earth 
American  femininity?  Only  a  Caro¬ 
lina  man  would  answer  “I  wouldn’t” 
to  the  previous  question. 

“The  ‘old  place’  has  changed, 
hasn’t  it?”  Yes,  ’tis  true.  Some 
things  here  have  changed,  but  so  has 
my  home  town,  the  status  of  the 
G.  B.  H.’s  (girls  back  home),  the 
radio  programs.  Everything  has 
changed  (except  the  Union  food 
which,  I’m  afraid,  “will  go  on  for¬ 
ever”).  Materially  speaking,  there 
have  been  few  changes.  The  buildings 
are  as  impressive  as  ever,  the  grass  is 
still  neatly  kept,  and  the  purity 
lights,  as  always,  send  out  their 
cheery  rays  to  “brighten  the  corner 
where  you  are.”  Socially  speaking, 
there  have  been  “some  changes 
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made.”  Gone  are  the  “big  name” 
dances,  the  fraternity  sections,  the 
Goody  Shoppe  parties,  and  all  the 
smaller  social  functions  that  used  to 
be  such  a  large  part  of  every  Duke’s 


and  Duchess’s  extracurricular  pro¬ 
gram.  But  I’m  not  going  around  with 
a  “perma-fix”  scowl  on  my  face  over 
these  changes,  because  I  believe  that 
(Continued  on  Page  23) 
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T)he  Peppetm  in  t  Stick 


By  PEG  THRONE 


"Sylvia  Lazaar.  the  bright  new  star  from  Hoy  let  own.  Pennsylvania” 


\BOt'T  three  o’clock  Edna  took 
Ricky  down  to  the  drug  store  for 
ice  cream.  She  lifted  him  up  onto 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  booths  and  sat 
down  beside  him.  “Ice  cw’eam,” 
Ricky  said. 

"Yes.’'  she  said,  taking  out  a 
cigarette,  “wait  until  Frank  comes. 
He'll  bring  you  your  ice  cream.”  She 
lit  the  cigarette  and  started  to  put 
out  the  match. 

"Xo!”  Ricky  c-ried  and  grabbed  at 
her  arm. 

"Okay.”  she  said,  and  held  the 
match  for  him  to  blow  out  the  flame, 
lie  blew  it  and  clapped  his  hands. 
He  got  excited  that  way  every  time. 
He  always  seemed  to  be  amazed  and 
delighted  at  his  ability  to  extinguish 
the  flame  with  his  breath.  Sometimes 
she  made  a  game  of  it  with  him. 
“ Where  did  the  flame'  go?”  she 
would  say.  But  this  afternoon  it 
bored  her.  and  she  felt  almost  like 
telling  him  to  be  quiet.  But  she 
didn’t.  She  just  sat  ignoring  him  and 
smoking  her  cigarette.  She  was  aware 
of  her  vain  attempt  to  relax.  She 
had  sat  up  with  Dave  almost  all  of 
the  night  before— until  he  had  finally 
fallen  asleep.  He  had  been  afraid  for 
her  to  leave  him,  he  had  said.  After 
war  and  killing  he  was  afraid  to  be 
alone.  She  could  scarcely  believe  that 
he  was  the  same  man  she  had  married 
just  three  years  ago. 

It  was  hot  in  the  store.  She  pushed 
her  hair  back  from  her  forehead  and 
felt  the  wet  perspiration  on  her  hand. 
There  was  no  one  else  in  the  store 
and  it  was  quiet  except  for  the  faint 
music  intermingled  with  static  from 
the  radio  that  Frank  had  behind  the 
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fountain.  She  hummed  along  with  the 
tune  absent-mindedly.  Frank  came 
over  after  a  few  minutes  and  put  two 
glasses  of  water  on  the  table. 

“Didn’t  see  you  come  in,  I  must’ve 
been  in  the  stock  room.” 

“We  just  came  in  a  few  minutes 
ago.” 

‘  ‘  I ’m  glad  you  came.  Things  have 
been  pretty  dull  this  afternoon.  I 
guess  it’s  too  hot  for  most  people.” 
Edna  nodded.  He  stood  rather  awk¬ 
wardly  for  a  moment.  “Well,  what’ll 
it  be?  Bet  you  want  ice  cream,  don’t 
you  Ricky?” 

“Ice  cw’eam,”  Ricky  said. 

“Ice  cream  it  is,”  Frank  said. 
“He’s  pretty  smart  for  a  two  year 
old,  Edna.” 

“Yea.  I’ll  have  a  cherry  coke.” 

“Okay,”  he  said  and  went  back  to 
the  fountain.  She  heard  him  snap  oft 
the  radio.  It  was  mostly  static  now. 
She  watched  him  as  he  worked  behind 
the  fountain.  She  had  known  him  for 
years  and  still  she  didn’t  understand 
him. 

“He’s  a  funny  guy,”  she  thought. 
“Nothing  you  can  put  your  finger  on 
— -just  funny.”  She  remembered  the 
times  in  high  school  when  he  used  to 
ask  her  for  dates.  She  had  never  ac¬ 
cepted,  but  he  always  kept  coming 
back — right  up  until  she  eloped  with 
Dave  a  month  after  she  had  gradu¬ 
ated.  He  was  bringing  the  coke  and 
ice  cream  now.  Edna  put  out  her 
cigarette. 

“Ice  cw’eam,”  Ricky  said  again 
and  bounced  up  and  down. 

“Sit  still,  Ricky.  You’ll  have  it 
in  a  minute.” 

Frank  set  the  coke  ancl  ice  cream 


on  the  table.  “Looks  as  though  we 
might  have  a  storm,”  he  said. 

“Wish  we  would,”  she  said  and 
put  a  paper  napkin  under  Ricky’s 
chin.  “Don’t  get  ice  cream  all  over 
you,”  she  said.  Frank  was  still 
standing  there. 

“Ricky  looks  a  lot  like  you,  doesn’t 
he?” 

“Um  hum,”  Edna  said  and  took  a 
swallow  of  coke. 

“His  hair  and  eyes  especially.” 

Edna  looked  at  Ricky.  He  was 
getting  ice  cream  all  over  his  face. 
She  took  another  napkin  and  wiped 
most  of  it  off.  Frank  watched  her. 
“Honestly,”  she  said  when  she  had 
finished.  “I  guess  I’ll  have  to  feed 
it  to  him.”  Frank  smiled. 

“How  does  Dave  like  being  out  of 
the  Army?  He’s  really  getting  a  rest, 
isn’t  he?” 

“After  two  years  in  the  Pacific 
he  needs  it.  He  wasn’t  on  a  vaca¬ 
tion.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  Touche  !  ’  ’  Frank  said. 

“I’m  sorry.  I’m  tired,  that’s  all.” 

“Okay,”  he  said.  “Forget  it.  I’m 
not  sensitive.  I’ve  got  a  bum  heart. 
So  what?  It  doesn’t  bother  me.” 
The  door  opened  and  a  man  came  into 
the  store.  Frank  went  over  to  wait 
on  him  before  she  could  answer.  She 
stared  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass, 
shook  the  ice  around,  and  took  a  last 
swallow. 

“Here,”  she  said  to  Ricky.  “I  for¬ 
got  I  was  going  to  feed  you.”  She 
took  up  the  spoon,  and  to  her  sur¬ 
prise  he  made  no  protest.  She  heard 
the  door  open  and  close.  Frank’s 
customer  had  left.  She  tried  to  make 
Ricky  eat  faster.  He  would  take  only 
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a  little  from  the  spoon  at  one  time, 
and  then  he  would  ponder  over  it  be¬ 
fore  taking  another. 

“Good,”  he  said. 

“Yes,  but  it’s  going  to  melt  if  you 
don’t  eat  it.”  She  heard  the  tele¬ 
phone  ring  and  Frank  answer  it.  She 
knew  he  would  be  back  as  soon  as  he 
had  hung  up,  and  she  didn’t  want  to 
have  to  talk  with  him  anymore.  She 
gave  Ricky  a  last  spoonful  and  put 
the  spoon  in  the  dish. 

“More,”  Ricky  said. 

“No,  it’s  all  gone.  Come  on.  We 
must  go  home.” 

“More  ice  cw’eam." 

“Not  now.  It's  going  to  rain.  Don’t 
you  want  to  see  Grandma  and 
Daddy?  They’re  waiting  for  ns.” 

Ricky  nodded  his  head.  “Home. 
Go  home.”  He  slid  down  off'  the  seat 
and  took  Edna’s  hand. 


Frank  was  just  putting  down  the 
phone  as  Edna  stopped  and  put  the 
money  by  the  cash  register.  “You 
going  now?  You’ll  never  make  it. 
It’s  going  to  pour  any  minute.  I 
must  go  out  and  pull  up  the  awning. 
Looks  as  though  there’s  going  to  be  a 
lot  of  wind  with  it.  Sit  down  until 
the  storm’s  over.  It  won’t  last  long.” 
He  went  out  the  door.  Outside  he 
held  out  his  hand  and  looked  at  the 
sky.  “See,”  he  yelled,  “it’s  starting 
to  rain  already.”  He  started  to  pull 
up  the  awning  as  fast  as  he  could. 
Edna  looked  out  the  window  and 
could  see  big  brown  dots  on  the  white 
pavement.  She  sighed  and  sat  down 
on  one  of  the  fountain  stools. 

“May  as  well  wait,”  she  said. 
Ricky  was  standing  by  the  door 
watching  Frank.  He  seemed  to  be 
having  some  trouble  with  the  ropes. 


“He’s  going  to  be  soaked,”  she  said 
half  to  herself.  Ricky  heard  her  and 
turned. 

“Soaked,”  he  said  and  laughed. 
He  seemed  to  like  the  sound  of  the 
word.  “Soaked,”  he  repeated.  There 
was  something  about  him  like  Dave 
just  then,  she  thought.  The  pave¬ 
ments  were  all  brown  now  and  Frank 
ducked  quickly  into  the  store. 

“You’re  soaked,  Frank,”  Edna 
said. 

He  grinned.  “No  I’m  not.  Just 
a  little  damp,  that’s  all.”  He  took 
off  the  white  coat  he  had  been  wear¬ 
ing  and  wiped  his  face  with  his 
handkerchief.  “Okay?  The  rain  felt 
good.  I  could  have  stayed  out  there 
all  afternoon.  I  just  came  back  in 
here  because.  ...” 

She  waited  to  see  whether  he  would 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 


So  the  Story  Goes 


Iiy  MARY  HENDRICKS  and  BETH  KUYKENDALL 


The  story  behind  the  Duke  traditions 


Before  we  start  on  the  smaller 
units  of  the  University,  here  is 
an  interesting  anecdote  about  the 
development  of  Duke  itself. 

-V  good  many  years  ago,  when  Duke 
University  was  Trinity  College  and 
Trinity  College  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Methodists,  the  Reverend  J.  C. 
Kilgo  was  sent  to  take  charge.  Since 
Washington  Duke  was  an  ardent 
Methodist  and  had  a  weakness  for 
Methodist  ministers,  he  requested 
that  the  Reverend  Kilgo  spend  the 
night  in  his  home.  The  Reverend 
consented  and  that  evening  the  two 
had  a  long  talk  during  which,  so  the 
story  goes,  Washington  Duke  said, 
“Brother  Kilgo,  I  don’t  know  why 
you’re  here,  but  I  want  you  to  know 
this.  I  have  already  contributed  to 
Trinity  College  all  I  intend  to  con¬ 
tribute.  From  now  on,  the  college  is 
on  its  own.’’ 

“Mr.  Duke,’’  replied  Kilgo,  “I  ac¬ 
cepted  my  appointment  to  the  college 
as  I  would  have  accepted  any  appoint¬ 
ment  and  I  shall  act  as  I  would  at 
any  appointment.’’  At  that  time,  the 
college  was  rather  low  on  finances  and 
needed  help. 

The  following  day  Kilgo  started  to 
work.  Observing  that  the  grass 
needed  mowing,  and  having  no  one 
else  to  do  it,  he  took  a  sickle  and 
started  cutting  diligently.  He  was 
not  unconscious,  we  believe,  of  the 
pathetic  picture  he  made  swinging 
the  sickle  back  and  forth  in  the  hot 
sun.  At  this  opportune  moment, 
Washington  Duke  himself  drove  by 
in  his  carriage.  As  he  recognized  the 
Reverend,  he  stopped  for  a  few 
minutes  to  watch.  Finally,  he  called 


Washington  Duke:  He  surveys  East  Campus  with  a  righteous  air. 
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ICilgo  and  said,  “Reverend,  I  have 
been  thinking  of  reconsidering  my 
decision  of  last  night  and  this  has 
decided  me.  Any  man  who  is  willing 
to  work  that  hard  toward  a  goal  is 
worthy  of  any  help  I  can  give.’’ 

From  that  time  on,  Trinity  began 
to  grow  more  rapidly,  until  it  de¬ 
veloped  into  the  large  university  it 
is  today.  Serving  as  a  constant  re¬ 
minder  of  that  great  benefactor  is  his 
majestic  statue  seated  at  the  entrance 
to  East  Campus.  Calling  attention 


to  the  questionable  characters  of  the 
feminine  inmates,  old  Wash  remains 
in  his  lounge  chair,  patiently  biding 
time  until  that  celebrated  good  girl 
walks  by  and  he  must  raise  his  cor¬ 
roded  bones  and  salute  her  properly. 
In  the  meantime,  an  occasional  coat 
of  whitewash,  administered  by  our 
friends  over  at  the  Hill,  is  the  only 
thing  that  mars  his  composure. 

Washington  Duke  was  also  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  presence  of  the 
statue  of  the  Sower  which  stands  in 


the  corner  of  East  Campus  near  East 
Duke  building.  Perhaps  we  should 
say  that  Mr.  Duke  was  indirectly  re¬ 
sponsible,  because  it  was  a  minister 
who  gave  him  the  idea.  In  chapel 
one  Sunday,  the  minister  preached  a 
sermon  on  the  Biblical  sower  which 
so  impressed  Duke  that  he  had  the 
statue  placed  on  the  campus.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  it  was  because  of  a  refer¬ 
ence  in  this  sermon  that  the  legend 
of  the  Sower  originated.  On  some 
promising  night,  with  a  promising 
date,  the  right  boy  should  follow  this 
formula :  Put  two  pennies  in  the  hand 
of  the  statue,  one  for  your  date  and 
one  for  you ;  go  on  your  way,  but 
when  you  bring  your  girl  home,  stop 
by  the  statue  and  look  in  its  hand.  If 
the  pennies  are  gone,  you  may  kiss 
her  twice ;  if  not — but  it  almost  never 
fails,  boys — we  know. 

On  West  Campus  in  front  of  Duke 
Chapel,  James  Buchanan  Duke 
stands,  keeping  close  watch  on  the 
swarming  campus  which  bears  his 
name.  With  his  beady  eyes  fixed 
upon  every  student  who  passes 
through  the  main  quadrangle  and  his 
cane  ever  ready  to  chastise,  he  fits 
perfectly  the  part  of  the  stern  head¬ 
master.  If  you  pass  near  the  statue, 
you  will  notice  a  cigar  in  his  hand. 
The  popular  story  is  that  the  cigar 
was  put  there  to  show  James  B.’s 
connection  with  the  tobacco  industry 
in  which  he  made  his  great  fortune. 
However,  the  real  reason  is  simple 
enough.  The  cigar  was  put  there 
merely  because,  like  Winston  Church¬ 
ill,  our  founding  father  always  car¬ 
ried  a  cigar.  At  the  time  the  statue 
was  erected,  the  students  wanted  to 
plant  tobacco  around  it,  but  the  ar¬ 
chitect  decided  that  it  would  not  he 
appropriate,  so  the  idea  was  aban¬ 
doned. 

The  next  time  you  happen  to  be  on 
the  part  of  West  Campus  where  the 
gargoyles  are  located,  take  a  look 
and  you  will  notice  that  each  one  is 
different.  The  story  is  that  each  gar¬ 
goyle  is  supposed  to  represent  one  of 
the  architect’s  friends.  Oh,  for  a  sight 
of  the  original  faces  1 

The  bells  ring  in.  the  bells  ring 
out.  “At  the  sound  of  a  bell  we  go 
(Conlinued  on  Page  24) 


The  Sower:  A  penny  in  his  hand  brings  romance. 
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One  and  Twenty:  A  Review  of  the 

m/ 

Duke  Anthology 

By  ASHBEL  G.  BRICE 

This  much-publicized  book .  made  up  of  stories,  poetry,  and  art  work  by  Duke  students, 
will  soon  make  its  debut.  In  this  critical  review,  you'll  find  out  what’s  in  the  book 


Oi it  and  Twenty:  Duke  Narrative  and 
Verse,  1924-1945.  Selected  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Blackburn.  Designed  and  Il¬ 
lustrated  by  the  Pupils  of  Clare 
Leighton.  Durham:  Duke  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1945.  $3.00. 

To  those  familiar  with  the  Archive 
only  in  its  wartime  dress  (at  best,  it 
has  been  only  half  what  its  title  pro¬ 
claims  it  to  be,  and  half  something 
else  i .  One  and  Twenty  will  probably 
come  as  a  distinct  shock.  One  often 


hears  that  there  is  little  or  no  creative 
activity  on  the  campus,  and  that  what 
little  activity  there  is  receives  no  en¬ 
couragement.  This  volume  is  a  refu¬ 
tation  of  both  charges. 

Last  spring,  when  Clare  Leighton 
left  the  campus  after  a  two-year  stay, 
One  and  Twenty  had  taken  form.  Her 
students  had  welcomed  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  design  and  illustrate  a 
book  under  her  direction ;  the  book 
upon  which  they  worked  was,  in  more 


ways  than  one,  the  product  of  the 
labors  of  Dr.  Blackburn,  whose  “cre¬ 
ative  writing”  courses  have  long  been 
a  campus  institution.  But  in  select¬ 
ing  the  short  stories,  poems,  letters, 
and  sketches  that  make  up  the 
volume,  Dr.  Blackburn  did  not  limit 
himself  to  undergraduate  writing,  nor 
did  he  limit  himself  to  writing  done 
here  at  Duke :  what  we  have,  instead, 
is  a  sampling  of  the  work  of  those 
interested  in  creative  writing  who 
have  spent  a  year  or  more  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  Many  of  the  stories,  of  course, 
have  come  directly  from  English  103 
and  its  sister  courses  by  way  of  the 
pages  of  the  Archive.  Many  of  the 
poems,  too,  have  appeared  there  (and 
many  of  the  poets  were  students  in 
Dr.  White’s  course  in  verse-writing, 
also  a  campus  institution)  ;  others 
come  from  the  pages  of  magazines  of 
nation-wide  circulation,  as  do  several 
of  the  stories.  The  fact  that  impresses 
one  when  he  studies  the  list  of  con¬ 
tributors  is  that  at  any  one  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  twenty-one  years  the  cam¬ 
pus  has  had  its  quota  of  those  in¬ 
terested  in  writing  and  capable  of 
producing  results  of  a  surprisingly 
high  order.  The  woodcuts  used  to  il¬ 
lustrate  the  book  prove  that  with  en¬ 
couragement  and  training  our  stu¬ 
dents  are  capable  of  equally  good 
results  in  another  of  the  creative  arts. 

The  volume  opens  with  a  series 
of  letters  from  the  late  Lt.  Kenneth 
Dougal  McDougall,  addressed  to  his 
mother  from  various  points  along  the 
fighting  fronts  in  Africa  and  Italy;  it 
closes  with  a  poem  by  Frances  Gray 
Patton  (Mrs.  Lewis  Patton),  printed 
in  the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature 
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Inly  last  August.  The  full  selection 
ncluded  will  provide  each  reader 
vith  his  favorites;  all  are  worth 
•eading.  To  me  the  highlights  of  the 
•ollection  are  David  Cornel  DeJong’s 
‘Calves,”  the  story  of  an  emotional 
•limax  in  the  life  of  a  sensitive  young 
)oy  in  uncongenial  surroundings; 
‘‘To  the  Wilderness  Dead,’”  by 
Mary  Gus  Rodgers,  which  presents 
he  feminine  reaction  to  the  dis- 
•upting  effects  of  war;  the  poems 
aken  from  The  Mind’s  Geography, 
w  Duke’s  most  distinguished  poet, 
Jeorge  Zabriskie ;  “You,  Swiftly 
Fading,”  by  “Vergil  White”  (the 
mly  pseudonym  used  in  the  book), 
me  of  a  series  of  sketches  from  the 
Archive  of  several  years  ago,  I  be- 
ieve,  which  is  good  enough  to  make 
anyone  look  up  the  others;  two  stories 
oy  William  Styron:  “Autumn”  and 
‘The  Long  Dark  Road,”  both  excel- 
ent,  and  different  enough  to  prove 
that  the  author  has  more  than  one 
iote;  Elizabeth  Dilts  Ivibbee’s  “The 
Sound  of  Eternity,”  notable  both  for 
the  originality  of  its  theme  and  for 
lie  sensitivity  and  deftness  with 
which  that  theme  is  treated;  and  the 
poems  by  Mrs.  Patton,  which  I  like 
•veil  more  than  her  prize-winning 
short  story,  “A  Piece  of  Bread,”  also 
ncluded.  Among  the  engravings  my 
favorites  are  the  hunting  scene  by 
A.nn  Wilson  used  to  illustrate  R.  P. 
llarriss’s  “Red  Coat  Day,”  a  diffi¬ 
cult  subject  skillfully  executed ;  and 
the  tail-piece  for  Frances  Wright’s 
‘The  Cantata”  by  Barbara  Perkins 
and  that  for  James  Wickstrom’s  “A 
Man  in  Chicago”  by  Jane  Meri¬ 
wether,  both  quite  simple,  but,  it 
seems  to  me,  well-nigh  perfect. 

The  book  provides  a  hopeful  note 
or  our  first  postwar  term.  Dr. 
Blackburn’s  classes  will  soon  be  re¬ 
sumed,  as,  1  hope,  will  Dr.  White’s. 
We  have  had  a  noted  artist  working 
unong  us,  with  results  that  show  how 
easily  the  classes  of  such  a  teacher 
'ould  also  become  a  campus  institu- 
ion.  As  for  the  book,  which  should 
ie  leaving  the  presses  about  the  time 
hat  you  are  reading  this,  its  success 
|IS  up  to  you — it  was  designed  to  be 
•ead. 
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FtlEE !  24  ■page  illustrated  booklet  tells  how  to  select  and  break  in  a  new  pipe;  rules  for  pipe 
cleaning ,  etc  Write  todcv  Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Corporation,  Louisville  I,  Kentucky . 


Smokes  as  sweet 
a&  it  smells 

. .  the  quality  pipe 
tobacco  of  America" 


Save  t£e  Situation  .  .  . 


0?tad4,  a  0Ki*ft6aU  0Kenc6ie£! 


creators  of  the  Famous  Four  Print  Kerchiefs  •  Masterpiece  • 
Romance  •  Flower  of  the  Month  •  Career  Girl 
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★  Know  Your  Banker  Better  ★ 


For  Many  Tears  .  .  . 

We  have  had  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of 
serving  the  University  and  its  student  body 
.  .  .  an  association  we  cherish  more  and  more 
with  each  passing  year. 


Fidelity 


MEMBER  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 
MEMBER  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 


You  re  wasting  your  time  haunting  me 

I’ve  just  bought  a  watch  at  Weldon’s  and  every  one  knows 
they  have  the  finest  made  and  the  most  accurate.  You  better 
run  along  and  haunt  someone  else  who  hasn’t  heard  of  Weldon’s 
and  their  wonderful  reputation  for  dependability. 

UJeldonb  jJeweletA 

303  E.  Chapel  Hill  St. 

Across  from  Washington  Duke  Hotel 


The  Peppermint  Stick 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

continue.  “Because  what?”  she  said. 

Frank  sat  down  on  the  stool  beside 
her.  “Nothing.  Forget  it.” 

“Well,  why  did  you  say  that 
then  ? ’  ’ 

“I  don’t  know,”  he  said  airily  and 
began  to  play  with  the  glass  and 
metal  straw  container  in  front  of 
him. 

“You’re  a  funny  guy,  Frank.” 

“I  guess  I  am.”  He  pulled  the 
straws  up  and  let  them  drop  again. 
Edna  shrugged  her  shoulders  and 
turned  to  see  where  Ricky  was.  She 
was  aware  suddenly  of  not  having- 
heard  him  for  several  minutes.  He 
had  been  amusing  himself  simply  by 
watching  the  rain,  but  now  he  was 
nowhere  in  sight. 

“Frank!”  she  said,  “Frank, 
where’s  Ricky?  He  was  here  just 
a  few  minutes  ago.”  She  jumped 
down  off  the  stool.  “Where  is  he, 
Frank  ?  Do  you  think  he  could  have 
gone  out  in  the  rain?  You  kept  talk- 
ing  about  how  wonderful  it  felt.  He 
probably  heard  you.”  She  started  to 
open  the  door. 

“Don’t  be  silly,”  Frank  said,  com¬ 
ing  over  to  her.  “He  couldn’t  get  out 
the  door.  He  could  just  about  reach 
the  lock  and  it’s  too  tight  for  him 
to  turn  anyhow.  He  must  be  right 
here  in  the  store.  Ricky?”  he  called, 
“where  are  you?”  There  was  no  an¬ 
swer  and  Edna  started  out  the  door 
again.  “Wait  a  minute!”  Frank 
yelled.  “You  get  too  excited  over 
nothing.  I’ll  bet  he’s  behind  the 
counter  over  there.”  He  crossed  over 
to  the  drug  counter.  Edna  followed 
him. 

“Ricky?”  she  said,  “Ricky! 
Frank,  he’s  not  there.  I  tell  you.  ...” 

Frank  was  laughing.  “Come  here. 
I  told  you  he  was  okay.  Look.” 
There  on  the  floor  behind  the  counter 
was  Ricky.  Somehow  he  had  found 
a  box  of  empty  pill  boxes  and  was 
piling  them  up  like  blocks.  “In¬ 
genious,  isn’t  he?”  Frank  said.  For 
an  answer  Ricky  knocked  down  all 
he  had  built. 

“Ricky,  get  out  of  there,”  Edna 
said  and  started  to  pick  up  the  boxes 
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hat  were  cluttered  over  the  floor.  She 
rave  him  a  slap  on  his  seat  that  sent 
him  running  from  behind  the  counter, 
tie  stood  and  surveyed  her  at  a  dis- 
ance,  trying  to  decide  whether  or 
rot  to  cry.  Prank  stooped  down  to 
lelp  her  pick  up  the  boxes. 

|  “You  got  real  upset  when  you 
bought  something  had  happened  to 
him,  didn’t  you?”  She  didn’t  an¬ 
swer.  “You  must  think  a  good  bit  of 
liim  after  all.” 

“What  do  you  mean,  after  all? 
3f  course  I  do.  I’m  his  mother.” 

“That’s  right,”  Frank  said  sootli- 
ngly,  “that’s  right,  only  you  never 
seem  to  notice  him  much.  You  just 
kind  of  act  as  though  you  don’t  even 
know  lie’s  around.  I  guess  I  had 
the  wrong  impression.  I  guess  you 
:are  concerned.  You’d  probably  sacri¬ 
fice  anything  for  him,  wouldn’t 
you?”  Edna  picked  up  the  last  box 
and  stood  up. 

“You’re  making  fun  of  me.”  Frank 
stood  up  too.  He  was  unperturbed. 

“I'm  not.  I  just  asked  you  a  ques¬ 
tion,  that’s  all.  You  don’t  have  to 
answer  it.” 

“Sure  I  would,”  Edna  said  and 
walked  over  to  the  window.  “I  wish 
it  would  stop  raining.” 

,  Frank  followed  her.  “Why?” 

“So  we  can  go  home,  of  course. 
Honestly,  what’s  wrong  Avith  you, 
Frank?” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  either,”  Edna  said 
and  sat  down  at  one  of  the  tables. 
She  opened  her  pocketbook  and  took 
out  a  comb.  “Come  here,  Ricky,  I 
want  to  comb  your  hair.  It’s  all 
messed  up.” 

“I  didn’t  tell  you  I  was  leaving 
for  California  next  Aveek,  did  I?” 
Frank  said.  She  felt  him  staring  at 
her. 

“Really?”  she  answered  dully  and 
pretended  to  be  concentrating  on 
combing  Ricky’s  hair. 

‘‘Yes,’’  he  said,  sitting  doAvn  across 
from  her.  “I’m  going  to  the  land 
of  golden  sunshine  and  beautiful 
women.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do,  get  in 
the  movies?”  she  said.  “Stand  still, 
Ricky.” 

“You  don't  believe  me,  do  you?” 
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She  didn’t  answer.  “Well,  I’m  going 
all  right — and  not  to  get  in  the 
movies.  I’ve  got  a  job  promised  me. 
But  speaking  of  the  movies,  ’  ’  he  went 
on,  “a  good  looking  girl  like  you 
might  have  a  chance.  Who  knows?” 

“Ricky,  sit  down  on  a  chair  and 
don’t  get  messed  up.  We’re  going 
home  soon,”  she  said.  “I  wish  the 
rain  would  stop.” 

“You  might  even  get  a  contract 
somewhere,”  Frank  Avas  saying. 
“Maybe  MGM  will  sign  you  up.” 

She  put  the  comb  back  into  her 
pocketbook.  “What  are  you  talking 
about  ?  ’  ’ 

“I  said,  if  you  went  to  California, 
Avho  knows,  you  might  end  up  with 
a  contract  at  MGM.  Can’t  you  see 
it  in  lights?  You’d  change  your 
name  of  course.  Let’s  see.  ...”  He 
paused,  trying  to  appear  very 
thoughtful.  He  Avas  enjoying  himself 
immensely,  she  could  tell.  He  half 
closed  his  eyes.  “Sylvia,  ah.  .  .  .” 
He  seemed  to  be  looking  into  the  dis¬ 
tance  for  a  name.  He  snapped  his 
fingers  and  brightened.  “Lazaar, 
Sylvia  Lazaar,  how’d  that  be?”  he 
said.  “Sylvia  Lazaar,  the  bright 
new  star  from  Hoyletown,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  People  thronging  for  auto¬ 
graphs.  ...” 

“Oh,  shut  up.  You  make  me  sick.” 

“I’m  sorry,”  he  said  and  sudden¬ 
ly  became  quite  sober. 

She  Avas  trying  to  decide  Avhat  he 
Avas  thinking,  but  you  never  could  tell 
with  Frank.  “You’re  pretty  funny,” 
she  said. 

“1  wasn’t  trying  to  be.  I  was  only 
kidding  about  Sylvia  Lazaar.  You 
know  that,”  he  said,  “but  I  am  going 
to  California.  Ask  Mr.  Spangler.  I 
told  him  last  Tuesday  that  I  Avas 
quitting.  I  got  this  chance  to  go,  so 
I  figure  iioav  is  the  time  to  get  out  of 
this  little  burg.” 

‘  ‘  What  chance  ?  ’  ’ 

“Friend  of  mine  wants  to  drive, 
so  lie’s  taking  me  along  if  I  get  him 
some  gas,”  Frank  said.  “He's  got 
a  ’41  Buick  fourdoor.”  He  Avas 
Avatching  her  expression  carefully. 
“So  far  it’s  just  the  tAA'o  of  us 
going.”  He  paused  briefly  for  her  to 
remark.  When  she  said  nothing,  he 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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(Continued  from  Page  17) 
swung  around  and  propped  his  arms 
on  the  table.  ‘‘Bov,  I  can  see  that 
place  now.  Sunshine,  sandy  beaches, 
gorgeous  blue  ocean.  ...” 

“Why  tell  me  about  it?” 

He  grinned.  “Sounds  good,  doesn’t 
it,  Edna?” 

“The  way  you  tell  it,  yes,  but  how 
do  you  know  it’s  all  that  it’s  cracked 
up  to  be?  I  heard  they  have  a  rainy 
season,  and  it  gets  pretty  cold  out 
there  sometimes.  I  know  a  girl  whose 
sister  lives  in  L.  A.,  and  she  says 
it  gets  cold  enough  for  a  winter  coat 
sometimes.  ’  ’ 

“Aw,  that’s  just  for  a  little  while. 
It  warms  up  again  right  away.  You 
know  the  thing  that  gets  me  is  think¬ 
ing  of  those  luscious  oranges  growing 
right  there,  big  and  juicy.  ...” 

“Gee,”  Edna  said  rather  startled, 
“maybe  you  ’ll  see  Bette  Davis.  I 
just  love  her,  or  Fred  MacMurray. 
I’ll  bet  you  could  see  all  the  stars 
at  the  Coconut  Grove  or  Giro’s.” 

“Yea,  tree  ripened,  growing  right 
there.”  He  was  holding  his  hand 
cupped  in  front  of  him  as  though  he 
were  holding  an  orange. 

“Do  you  think  you  could  get  me 
her  autograph  if  you  saw  her, 
Frank?” 

‘  ‘  Whose  autograph  ?  ’  ’ 

“Bette  Davis’s,  I  just  told  you.” 

“Oh,  sure,  only  wouldn’t  it  be 
simpler  for  you  to  get  it  yourself 
and  see  her  too?” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

Frank  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
again.  He  hesitated  a  minute  and 
then  said,  “I  told  you  that  friend  of 
mine  has  a  big  Buick,  and  there’s 
just  the  two  of  us.  .  .  .” 

‘  ‘  What  a  nerve  you ’ve  got !  ’  ’  she 
almost  gasped  and  stood  up.  The 
chair  screeched  behind  her.  “You’re 
just  about  the  cheapest  thing  I  ever 
knew.”  She  looked  for  Ricky,  but  he 
had  disappeared  again.  “Ricky!” 
she  called.  “Where  are  you?  Come 
on,  we’re  going  home.  It’s  stopped 
raining.  Come  on.” 

“It  stopped  raining  nearly  five 
minutes  ago,”  Frank  said,  still  sitting 
at  the  table,  “and  Ricky’s  back  there 


again.”  He  pointed  to  the  druj 
counter. 

He  was  right.  There  was  Ricky 
building  with  the  boxes  again,  lb. 
looked  up  sheepishly  when  he  saw  her 
She  took  him  firmly  by  the  hand 
forcing  him  up.  “I  told  you  to  leavs 
those  alone,”  she  said  harshly.  “Yoi 
never  listen  to  me.”  Ricky  began  tc 
ary,  “Stop  it,  we’re  going  home,’ 
she  said,  but  Ricky  balked.  He  pul 
his  one  arm  around  the  back  of  the. 
counter  and  stood  there  bawling. 

“No,”  he  wailed,  “no,  no,  no,  no!’ 
and  stamped  his  feet.  Frank  just  sal 
and  laughed.  She  would  have  giver 
Ricky  a  slap,  but  the  door  opened  just 
then  and  Mrs.  Wagner  came  in.  Edna 
bit  her  lip  and  tried  to  act  as  though' 
nothing  were  the  matter,  but  Ricky 
was  still  screaming.  She  said  “hello” 
to  Mrs.  Wagner  as  though  everything! 
were  perfectly  natural.  She  noticed 
Mrs.  Wagner  glance  a  trifle  puz¬ 
zled  and  disapprovingly  at  Ricky. 
Frank  had  got  to  his  feet. 

‘  ‘  Guess  you  came  for  your  prescrip¬ 
tion,  Mrs.  Wagner,”  he  said.  “I’ll 
get  it  for  you.”  Edna  pulled  Ricky 
aside  for  Frank  to  get  back  of  the 
counter.  “It’s  here  somewhere,  Mrs. 
Wagner,”  he  said  and  began  lookingi 
through  some  of  the  drawers.  Hel 
stepped  on  one  of  the  boxes  andj 
started  to  swear  under  his  breath,  but 
he  glanced  up  at  Mrs.  Wagner  and 
stopped.  He  gave  the  box  a  kick. 
Mrs.  Wagner  turned  to  look  at  Ricky' 
whose  crying  had  calmed  down  some¬ 
what.  He  was  taking  short  convul¬ 
sive  gasps  of  breath  and  his  face  was 
red  and  streaked. 

“My  gracious,  do  you  feel  better 
now?”  Ricky  just  looked  at  her. 
Edna  felt  embarrassed. 

“He’s  been  getting  into  all  kinds: 
of  mischief  this  afternoon,”  she  said. 
“It  was  too  hot  for  him  to  sleep.  I 
guess  that’s  why  he’s  so  irritable.” 

“I’ll  bet  the  weather  is  hot  for 
him.”  Mrs.  Wagner  patted  Ricky’s 
head.  “How’s  your  husband,  Edna?” 
she  said  in  the  same  tone. 

‘  ‘  Oh,  ’  ’  Edna  said,  ‘  ‘  he  ’ll  have  to 
stay  in  bed  most  of  the  time  for  a 
month  or  so,  but  I  think  he’ll  be  all 
right.” 

“I’m  so  glad.”  Mrs.  Wagner  smiled 
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wanly.  “You’re  both  so  young.” 
Edna  felt  uncomfortable.  She 
wanted  to  get  away. 

“I  must  be  getting  home.  The  storm 
held  us  up  and  Dave’s  mother  will 
be  worried.” 

“Wait  just  a  second,”  Mrs.  Wag¬ 
ner  said.  “I  have  my  car  right  out¬ 
side.  I'll  drive  you  as  far  as  Harlan 
Street.  ” 

Edna  couldn’t  think  of  a  good  ex¬ 
cuse.  “Thank  you.  Are  you  sure  it 
won’t  be  out  of  your  way?” 

“Not  at  all,”  Mrs.  Wagner  said. 
Frank  had  wrapped  her  prescription. 
She  took  it,  gave  him  a  bill,  and 
waited  for  the  change.  Edna  watched 
him  as  he  counted  out  the  coins.  He 
was  angry,  she  knew. 

“Thank  you,”  he  said.  “Come  back 
again.”  Mrs.  Wagner  put  the 
package  and  change  into  her  pocket- 
hook,  snapped  it  shut,  and  turned 
to  Edna. 

“All  ready?”  Edna  nodded,  and 
they  started  for  the  door.  Ricky  had 
completely  forgotten  about  the  box 
incident  and  was  happy  at  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  riding  in  a  car.  He  was  mak¬ 
ing  humming  noises  with  his  mouth 
that  sounded  to  him  like  the  motor 
of  a  car.  They  were  about  to  go  out 
the  door  when  Frank  called  after 
them.  He  picked  a  peppermint  stick 
from  the  candy  display  beside  the 
cash  register  and  came  toward  them. 

“Here,  Ricky,  have  a  peppermint 
stick.  It’ll  give  you  a  sweet  disposi¬ 
tion.  Don’t  eat  it  before  your 
mother  says  it’s  all  right,  though.” 
Ricky  took  the  candy  and  looked 
pleased.  Mrs.  Wagner  was  smiling 
and  watching  Ricky. 

“Say  ‘thank  you,’  Ricky,”  Edna 
said.  She  hoped  she  didn’t  sound 
forced. 

“Fank  you,”  Ricky  said,  and  Mrs. 
Wagner  chuckled. 

“You’re  welcome,  fella,”  Frank 
said.  “That’s  a  good-bye  gift  from 
me  to  you  in  case  I  don’t  see  you 
again.” 

“He’s  going  to  California,”  Edna 
told  Mrs.  Wagner,  who  looked  a  bit 
puzzled. 

“I’ve  got  a  job  promised  me 
there.” 

(Continued  on  Page  21) 
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VULTURE  CULTURE 


“Remember  the  silly  bathing  suits  we  used  to  wear  years  ago?” 


“My  boy  friend  kissed  me  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  last  night.  Can  you  beat 
that?” 

“Not  me,  babe,  I’m  tired.” 

Some  girls  are  like  a  zipper 
nightie:  pull  anything  and  it’s  all  off. 

“Tight  clothing,”  said  Confucius, 
“does  not  stop  circulation.  The 
tighter  a  girl’s  clothing,  the  more  she 
circulates.  ’  ’ 

Little  Jasper  trembled  with  excite¬ 
ment.  Such  a  project  had  never  oc¬ 
curred  before. 

“I’ll  go  alone.  I’m  not  afraid. 
Mother.  You’ve  nursed  me  through 
childhood.  I’ll  never  forget.  But 
I’m  something  of  a  man  now.  And 
what’s  more,  I’m  game.  I  don’t  need 
your  help  as  I  once  did — gee,  Mom, 
don’t  cry!  I  won’t  be  long  .  .  .  wait.” 

Little  Jasper’s  face  beamed  with 
angelic  nonchalance  as  he  pushed 
open  the  door  to  the  men’s  room. 

— The  Bulletin. 


B.O.Q. :  A  place  where  Naval  offi¬ 
cers  live  on  the  station ;  considered 
undesirable,  but  preferable  to  mar¬ 
riage. 

— The  Ship’s  Log. 

He,  throwing  stones  into  the  river: 
“I’m  only  a  pebble  in  your  life.” 

She :  ‘  ‘  Then  why  not  be  a  little 
bolder.” 

Love  hasn’t  changed  in  2,000  years. 
Greek  girls  used  to  sit  all  evening  and 
listen  to  a  lyre. 


Med  Student :  “I  want  to  change 
the  death  certificate  I  gave  you  yester¬ 
day.  ’  ’ 

Med  Prof  :  ‘  ‘  What ’s  wrong  ?  ’  ’ 

Med  Student:  “I  signed  my  name 
in  the  space  marked  ‘cause  of 
death.’  ” 

The  there  is  the  man  who  is  so 
crooked  that  the  wool  he  pulls  over 
your  eyes  is  half  cotton. 
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The  Peppermint  Stick 

(Continued  from  Page  19) 

“That’s  fine,  Frank,”  Mrs.  Wag- 
ler  said.  “We'll  miss  you  here,  but 
he  best  of  luck  to  you.” 

1  “Thank  you.”  He  looked  very  well 
deased  with  himself.  “I  guess  I'll 
lay  good-bye  now,  Mrs.  Wagner,  and 
/on  too  Edna,  or  will  I  be  seeing  you 
igain?” 

“No,”  Edna  said,  “you  won’t.” 
she  knew  lie  was  trying  to  read  her 
nind.  “Good-bye,  Frank,  and  good 
uck,  ”  she  added  as  a  kind  of  after- 
hought. 

“Thanks,  I’ll  think  of  you  when 
'm  out  there  in  all  the  sunshine  with 
ill  the  movie  stars.” 

“Well,  we  must  be  going,”  Mrs. 
►Vagner  said.  Frank  opened  the  door 
'or  them.  Edna  didn’t  look  at  him 
is  she  went  out.  He  stood  in  the 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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The  Peppermint  Stick 

(Continued  from  Page  21) 
doorway  and  watched  them  get  into 
the  car. 

‘‘Be  seeing  you,”  he  called  as  the 
door  slammed  and  Mrs.  Wagner 
started  the  motor.  Ricky  knelt  on 
Edna’s  lap  by  the  window  and  waved 
as  they  drove  away.  She  noticed  the 
peppermint  stick  in  his  hand  as  he 
waved  and  had  an  impulse  to  take  it 
from  him,  but  she  remembered  Mrs. 
Wagner  and  decided  against  it. 
“What  would  she  think  of  you — tak¬ 
ing  candy  from  a  baby?”  she  asked 
herself.  He  continued  to  wave  it 
around  in  his  fist. 

“Frank’s  a  nice  fellow,  isn’t  he?” 
Mrs.  Wagner  was  saying.  “I  don’t 
know  whether  lie’s  wise,  though, 
going  to  California  for  a  job.  You 
know  he  has  a  weak  heart.” 

“What’s  that  got  to  do  with  it?” 
Edna  wanted  to  say,  but  she  didn’t. 
Instead  she  jnst  said,  “Yes,  I  know.” 
They  rode  in  silence  for  several 
minutes. 

“My,”  Mrs.  Wagner  finally  said, 
“the  rain  certainly  has  cooled  it  off, 
hasn’t  it?  I  hope  it  stays  this  way 
for  a  while  now.” 

“Yes,”  Edna  said.  “It’s  much 
more  comfortable.” 

They  came  to  Harlan  Street,  and 
Mrs.  Wagner  stopped  the  car  and 
let  them  out.  “Give  my  best  wishes 
to  your  husband,”  she  called  after 
them. 

Edna  noticed  by  the  kitchen  clock 
that  it  was  after  five.  Dave’s  mother 
came  out  to  the  kitchen  from  the 
dining  room.  “ Where ’ve  you  been? 
I  just  took  Dave  his  dinner.  He’s 
been  asking  for  you.” 

“We  were  caught  in  the  rain.  I’ll 
go  up  to  him  now.” 

“Look,  Gra’ma,”  Ricky  said,  and 
held  up  the  peppermint  stick. 

“That’s  nice,  Ricky,”  she  said  and 
went  to  the  cupboard  to  get  some 
dishes. 

“Ricky,  put  that  away  now,”  Edna 
said,  and  took  it  from  him.  “We’ll 
go  up  to  see  Daddy  now.”  She  put 
the  candy  on  the  kitchen  table.  Ricky 
had  run  into  the  dining  room. 
“We’ll  be  down  in  a  few  minutes,” 
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she  said  to  Dave’s  mother  and  started 
after  Ricky.  She  paused  in  the  door¬ 
way.  “You'd  better  throw  that  can¬ 
dy  away  before  lie  sees  it  again.  It’s 
just  cheap  stuff,  and  I  don’t  think 
it  would  lie  good  for  him.’’  Dave’s 
mother  nodded. 

Ricky  had  started  up  the  stairs. 
He  was  crawling  up  on  all  fours — 
almost  like  a  little  animal,  she 
thought.  She  gave  him  an  affection¬ 
ate  pat. 

“Edna?”  she  heard  Dave  call, 
“Edna,  is  that  you?” 

She  didn’t  answer  right  away,  and 
then  she  began  to  laugh.  “No,”  she 
■said,  “it’s  Sylvia  Lazaar  from  Holly¬ 
wood.  Ever  hear  of  her?” 

“What?”  Dave  yelled. 

“I’m  only  kidding,”  she  said, 
‘just  kidding.”  She  was  still  laugh- 
ng  to  herself  when  she  helped  Ricky 
:o  his  feet  at  the  head  of  the  stairs. 


Return  of  a  Native 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 
he  old  “joint’ll  be  jumping”  again 
>efore  many  moons  have  passed. 

Things  I  Miss  Department 
The  fraternity  clans  gathering  on 
he  Chapel  steps  between  classes  .  .  . 
he  impromptu  Hollow-rock  parties 
.  .  the  Duke  Ambassadors  giving 
Everybody  a  “large  charge”  at  the 
lances  .  .  .  the  Monday  night  pin-up 
ings,  with  the  air  filled  with  sweet- 
leart  songs  and  stogy  smoke  .  .  .  the 
ri-weekly  bridge  games  in  Rowe ’s  Re- 
igion  .  .  .  the  “knocked-out”  games 
if  Oh,  Hell  in  the  sections  .  .  .  the 
lightly  swing  sessions  in  the  Men’s 
Inion  .  .  .  Campus  Time,  featuring 
hose  two  quip-happy  lads,  Bullock 
nd  Moss  .  .  .  the  constant  campaign¬ 
ing  by  some  “wheel”  for  a  recreation 
enter  .  .  .  affairs  like  the  Cotton 
’ickers  Ball  .  .  .  wonderful  “five  per- 
lissible  cuts”  .  .  .  the  spirited  frosh 
heering  section  of  West  vying  with 
he  “furriners”  of  Southgate  at  the 
ames  .  .  .  the  Saturday  noon  class 
ssemblies  .  .  .  the  sugar  calls  from 
last  after  a  dance  .  .  .  the  pinned-up 
mples  walking  behind  the  Chapel  be- 
veen  classes  .  .  .  and  the  old  friends, 
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some  who  may  return,  others  who 
will  never  return.  .  .  . 

It’s  very  difficult  to  describe  how 
I  feel  about  Duke  and  returning,  for 
mere  words  seem  to  express  inade¬ 
quately  what  my  true  sentiments  are. 
No  one  really  knows  how  much  old 
“Methodist  Flats”  can  get  into  his 


blood  until  he’s  left  it  all  behind  and 
can’t  get  back  no  matter  how  great 
his  desire.  We’ve  all  heard  students 
from  both  campuses  going  around 
griping  about  this  and  that :  the  food, 
the  strait-laced  rules,  the  early-to-bed 
hours  of  East,  the  lack  of  big  dances. 

(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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So  the  Story  Goes 

(Continued  from  rage  11) 

to  bed.  we  get  up.  we  eat.  we  work, 
we  study,  we  play."  Thus  spake  the 
students  of  old  Trinity  Park  School, 
for  in  their  day  the  hip:  engineers' 
hell  commonly  referred  to  as  Marse' 
Jack  stood  by  the  present  Pan-Hel 
hamrout  and  rang  the  eager  suckers 
— er  seekers — after  knowledge  in 
and  out  of  classes.  Tn  the  beginning 
it  was  wrought  in  190S  in  England 
where  it  was  purchased  by  James 
Buchanan  Duke  and  presented  to  the 
University  in  1911.  The  price  of 
>=‘2.000  was  very  reasonable,  consider¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  it  has  perfect  reso¬ 
nance.  Tn  1933  the  wooden  tower  in 
which  it  hung  was  condemned,  and 
the  graduating  class  of  that  year 
moved  the  hell  over  to  the  steel  struc¬ 
ture  near  the  gym  where  it  rests  to¬ 
day.  Every  football  season,  when 
they  are  able  to  break  through  the 
barrier  of  Dukengineers,  enterprising 
V.  X.  C.  students  paint  it  a  beauti¬ 
ful  Carolina  blue.  Its  peals  are  now 
heard  only  in  times  of  victory.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  bells,  rumor  has  it  that  the 
original  Trinity  College  chimer  is 
walled  up  in  the  Chapel  tower  be¬ 
cause  the  engineer  (obviously  not  a 
Southgate  man)  failed  to  leave  a  door 
in  the  room  it  is  in.  It  is  also  said 
that  the  cornerstone  of  the  College  is 
placed  in  the  wall  of  the  same  room. 

Xo  one  who  has  seen  the  “Big 
Blue”  plow  through  a  season  here 
can  forget  the  ear-splitting  shriek  of 
the  Engineers’  siren  without  which 
no  winning  game  has  ever  been 
played.  And  at  the  final  game  of 
the  season,  if  it  is  played  here,  tra¬ 
dition  decrees  that  the  team’s  seniors 
be  borne  to  the  tunnel  in  conquering- 
hero  fashion  on  the  shoulders  of  their 
team-mates. 

Still  within  the  memory  of  a  few 
old-timers  are  the  good  old  days  when 
some  fortunate  East  Campus  belles 
went  West  for  classes  and  made  the 
Chapel  steps  their  Grand  Central 
Station.  2 1  any  are  the  books,  the 
notes,  the  papers,  the  pins  which  went 
from  hand  to  hand  over  those  cold 
stones.  The  walkway  behind  the 
Chapel,  dubbed  “Senior  AValk,  ”  was 
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and  still  is  a  sacred  spot  where  lordly 
senior  dukes  "n’  duchesses  may  stroll 
at  their  pleasure.  Recently,  however, 
a  few  presumptuous  lower-elassmen 
have  been  spied  among  the  trees. 

One  of  the  oldest  traditions  at 
Duke  is  the  sing  held  every  Sunday 
night  on  the  East  Campus.  However, 
few  people  know  the  origin  of  it. 
Years  ago,  in  summer  school,  students 
sat  on  the  lawn  and  harmonized  every 
Sunday  evening.  Tn  1936,  a  few  boys 
got  together  and  decided  that  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  really  have  some¬ 
thing  definite  and  have  a  crowd  there, 
not  only  of  students,  but  also  of 
teachers  and  townspeople.  They 
planned  to  have  it  in  front  of  the 
clock  tower  on  West  Campus  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Sunday.  The  outcome  was 
that  one  thousand  people  attended. 
From  then  on,  every  Sunday,  the 
sings  took  place.  In  the  fall  the  stu¬ 
dents  decided  to  continue  the  sings, 
but  they  changed  the  location  to  the 
lawn  in  front  of  East  Duke  building. 
The  boys  prepared  slides  with  many 
different  kinds  of  songs  on  them,  and 
the  crowd  that  attended  that  night 
numbered  about  one  thousand  three 
hundred.  As  the  weather  grew  colder 
the  sing  moved  to  the  Woman’s  Audi¬ 
torium  where  it  has  been  every 
winter.  The  students  organized  a  real 
program  for  opening  night  in  the 
Auditorium.  There  were  several  acts 
put  on  by  the  students  and  a  pianist 
who  accompanied  the  audience  in 
their  singing.  There  were  about  one 
thousand  five  hundred  people  who  at¬ 
tended.  Since  the  naval  students  have 
been  placed  on  restrictions,  the  pres¬ 
ent  attendance  has  decreased,  but 
still,  snow  or  sleet,  rain  or  shine,  the 
sing  goes  on. 

A  more  serious  note  in  the  archives 
of  the  University  is  the  establishment 
of  the  principle  of  academic  freedom. 
During  the  time  when  Dr.  Kilgo  was 
president,  Dr.  Bassett,  a  teacher  in 
the  college  was  criticized  for  stating 
in  one  of  his  classes  that  Booker  T. 
Washington,  the  famous  Negro,  was  a 
great  man.  In  answer  to  the  formal 
protest  and  request  for  dismissal,  Dr. 
Kilgo  asserted  that  any  instructor 
who  gave  his  own  honest  and  sin¬ 
cere  opinions  should  be  allowed  to 


continue  teaching.  Incidentally,  it 
interesting  to  note  that  when  D 
Bassett  (yes,  the  house  was  name 
for  him)  died,  after  a  heart  attack  o 
the  street,  the  only  conveyance  aval 
able  to  take  him  to  the  hospital  we 
the  wagon  of  an  old  colored  ma 
whose  race  he  had  defended  and  i 
whose  arms  he  died. 


Return  of  a  Native 

(Continued  from  Page  23) 

1  griped  about  these  very  same  pett 
grievances,  and,  yet,  once  I  was  gom 
I’d  have  given  my  last  Lone  Range 
badge  just  to  get  back  for  one  da^ 
If  you  are  one  that  believes  the 
everyone  is  glad  to  get  out  of  co 
lege,  just  talk  to  first-year  alum 
when  they  come  back.  Just  watc 
them  walk  around  campus  with  tin 
“Aulcl  Lang  Syne”  look  in  thei 
eyes.  They’ll  tell  you  what  Duke  gel 
to  mean  to  you  and  how  you  don 
find  out  about  it  all  till  it’s  too  lab 
Yes,  they’ll  tell  you  that  life  at  Duk 
is  a  bed  of  roses,  a  heaven  on  eart 
compared  to  life  in  the  dreary,  work 
aclay  world.  That’s  the  pathetic  pat 
of  the  whole  set-up :  nobody  apprec 
ates  what  he  has  until  it’s  lost  an 
gone  forever. 
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Two  Lovely  Coeds - Two  Lovely  Outfits 

Jean  Nickerson  wears  a  three-piece  brown  suit  by  Jablow 

D’ Arlene  Brink  models  a  black  wool  crepe  dress-maker’s  suit  with 
dolman  sleeves. 
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December,  1945 

Annapolis  Seeks  Coeducation 

Dear  Sir: 

Commencing  in  1845  and  continuing  up  to  the 
present  time,  the  oversight  of  the  Naval  Academy 
founders  and  their  successors  has  cost  the  mid¬ 
shipmen  the  advantages  of  coeducational  facilities. 
Having  resigned  ourselves  to  our  fate,  we  no 
longer  hold  hopes  for  congressional  action  allevi¬ 
ating  our  suffering.  The  status  (because  of  Navy 
tradition)  must  remain  unchanged;  the  fairer  sex 
shall  not  stroll  the  sacred  halls  of  Bancroft. 

However,  though  our  corridors  be  deprived  of 
feminine  pulchritude,  the  pages  of  the  Log  need 
not  be  similarly  darkened.  As  a  remedy  we  are 
proposing  a  new  policy  by  which  we  will  fea¬ 
ture  beauty  queens  from  educational  institutions 
throughout  the  country.  We  have  chosen  your 
I  school  to  inaugurate  the  policy  if  it  is  suitable 
to  you. 

The  present  plan  includes  the  following :  pic¬ 
tures  of  approximately  eight  of  your  University’s 
loveliest  coeds,  three  or  four  campus  pictures 
which  typify  your  school  to  he  used  as  a  back¬ 
ground  for  a  two-page  spread.  Of  course  it  is 
understood  that  all  pictures  and  photographs  will 
he  returned  to  you  as  soon  as  possible.  Along 
with  each  picture  we  would  like  the  girl's  name 
and  her  sorority  or  residence. 

Assuming  that  our  request  can  be  granted,  we 
would  appreciate  it  if  you  could  inform  us  as  to 
the  length  of  time  you  will  require  to  assemble 
the  material. 

Sincerely, 

Midshipman  S.  E.  Frock,  U.S.N. 
Exchange  Editor,  The  Log 
Bancroft  Hall 
Annapolis,  Maryland 


The  Unfriendly  .Spirit  at  Duke 

Dear  Editor: 

In  your  editorial  column  of  the  last  issue  of 
the  Archive  (October),  I  noticed  that  you  asked 
for  suggestions  from  students  for  editorial  mate¬ 
rial.  Well,  I  have  a  complaint  and  here  it  is. 

I  came  to  Duke  under  the  NROTC  program 
from  another  Southern  school  considerably  smaller 
than  Duke.  (I  notice  you  dislike  having  Duke  be 
a  Southern  school.  Call  it  what  you  like,  it  seems 
in  the  South  to  me.)  I  and  a  number  of  other 
fellows  have  noticed  a  marked  change  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  this  school  from  those  we  formerly 
attended.  The  college  I  formerly  attended  was 
noted  for  its  friendly  atmosphere  and  maybe  I 
‘was  spoiled  there;  but  everyone  spoke  to  each 
other  on  the  campus  whether  they  were  acquainted 
or  not  and  a  general  air  of  geniality  prevailed. 
On  the  other  hand,  here  at  Duke  a  feeling  of  in¬ 
difference  to  newcomers  seems  customary,  and  one 
lias  to  almost  grab  a  person  and  twist  his  arm 
to  make  him  even  exchange  a  friendly  “Good 
Morning.” 

Of  course  I  realize  that  Duke  is  a  big  uni¬ 
versity  and  for  all  the  students  to  know  each  other 
personally  is  impossible,  but  it  does  seem  to  me 
hat  conditions  could  be  improved  to  make  every- 
me  feel  more  at  home,  etc.  How  about  a  little 
(nore  school  spirit  or  something  to  bring  about  a 
letter  feeling  of  cooperation? 

An  NROTC 
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midst  of  confusion . Hank  Beaudouin,  Jr. 

Home  Is  Where  the  Heart  Is.  .It  is  impossbile  to  transplant  a  Yankee,  in  spite 
of  attempts  by  Southern  propaganda  to  do  so 

Marjorie  Clute 

Who  Ever  Heard  oe  Plymouth? — -Since  Robert  R.  Lee,  the  South  has  reigned 
supreme,  at  least  in  the  hearts  of  its  countrymen 

Virginia  Gunn 
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Introducing  Jimmy  Alexander . . Compiled  especially  for  Archive  Esquire  by 

Kitty  Morrison  and  Charlie  Carver  17 


The  Johnson  Girl  ..(Dear  Santa).. 
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Luscious  charmers  to  gladden  her  eye  and 
warm  her  heart,  at  Christmas  ...  in  our  gala 
«  Helen  Harper  gift  collection.  Cherished  for 
their  soft  simplicity,  these  best-loved  American 

classics  are  enduring  as  they  are  endearing. 
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Talking  Shop  with 
Archive  Esquire 


\lot  of  you  have  ben  wailing 
about  the  things  you  couldn’t 
buy  because  of  wartime  restrictions. 
The  situation  has  been  altered  since 
the  end  of  the  war.  so  many  of  the 
tilings  before  unavailable  can  now 
be  bought  downtown  at  the  various 
stores. 

If  you  have  been  doing  much 
walking  during  the  past  few  years 
X.R.O.T.C.  and  medical  students  ex¬ 
cluded  1 .  you  have  probably  wished 
many  times  for  a  car.  A  jeep,  there¬ 
fore,  would  be  the  answer  to  your 
prayer.  If  you  talk  fast  enough  and 
present  the  right  amount  of  cash, 
partnership  accepted),  at  the  right 
time,  you  may  find  yourself  the 
owner  of  one  jeep,  beautiful,  but 
slightly  used.  Ask  at  Camp  Butner 
for  further  information. 

Have  you  been  bothered  by  roaches 
lately  ?  Or  perhaps  you  are  visited 
frequently  by  ants,  bedbugs,  spiders, 
or  some  other  small  animals?  If  these 
guests  become  a  bit  obnoxious  at 
times,  just  rush  to  the  nearest  drug¬ 
store  and  buy  some  D.D.T.  Put  a  bit 
of  this  potent  powder  around  your 
humble  abode  and  watch  the  bugs  die. 
It  really  does  work  miracles. 
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H.  L.  Goldberg,  ’28 
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Phone  L-8183 


One  of  the  things  missed  by  girls 
(boys,  too)  were  nylon  stockings. 
However,  if  you  get  in  line  early, 
you  may  be  able  to  purchase  a  pair  at 
one  of  the  local  stores.  These  new 
stockings  are  more  sheer  and  more 
durable  than  the  old  ones. 

The  manufacturers  have  recently 
put  out  a  product  which  would  save 
much  time  and  worry  for  girls  who 
use  fingernail  polish.  This  new  ben¬ 
efactor  for  the  females  is  called  “oil 
fast.  ”  It  is  put  right  on  after  the  top 
coat  and,  then,  after  a  minute,  is 
rubbed  off,  leaving  the  polish  dry  aud 
hard.  Ask  for  oil  fast  at  any  cosmetic 
counter. 

Since  hot-plates  are  taboo  in  the 
rooms,  canned  heat  may  be  used  in¬ 
stead.  There  are  certain  chemicals  in 
the  can  which  produce  heat  when  the 
top  is  removed,  thus  cooking  or  heat¬ 
ing  thing’s  placed  on  top  of  the  can. 
The  heat  is  cut  off  when  the  top  is 
put  back  on.  The  heat  lasts  for  ten 
minutes  or  longer,  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  can.  Drugstores  have  these 
wonder  cans  for  sale,  and,  P.S.,  Boy 
Scouts,  try  this  canned  heat  on  your 
next  picnic. 


Personalized  Gifts  for  all  Occasions 

Come  in 

and  let  us  help  you 
choose  your 
Christmas  Gifts 

Jlottie  fioneA 

2beco\atiny  Shop 

Consultant  and  Decorators 

Florrie  Jones  Rosie  Cox 
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Ever  since  the  50’s 


EVER  SINCE  THE  1850’S  WHEN 
THE  STEAM-AN  D-SAI  LI  NG  SHIP 
"GREAT  EASTERN"  WAS  PLYING  THE 
ATLANTIC,  WE  HAVE  DEVOTED 
OURSELVES  TO  MAKING  PIPES 
FOR  DISCRIMINATING  SMOKERS 


lActual  photo  taken  on  the  "Great  Eastern"! 


Hand-Made 
Shape  #22,  $5. 
“Billiard” 


BUY 

VICTORY 

BONDS 


The  KAYWOODIE  of  ^45 

Nearly  a  century  of  analysis  and  work, 
and  experience  with  smokers’  needs,  is 
incorporated  in  Kaywoodie  Pipes 
Whatever  makes  pipe-smoking  more 
satisfying  will  always  be  found  in  Kay¬ 
woodie.  Available  at  your  dealer’s,  $3.50 
to  $25. 


Kaywoodie  Company,  New  York  &  London— 
In  New  York,  630  Filth  Ave.,  New  York  20. 


The  term  “Kaywoodie  Briar”  means  briar 
that  has  been  IMPORTED,  and  selected  to 
meet  our  exacting  re¬ 
quirements,  and  sat¬ 
isfactorily  seasoned 
exclusively  for  Kay> 
woodie  Pipes. 


YOU  WILL  ALWAYS  FIND 
THE  NEWEST  AND  IEST 


IN  KAYWOODIE.  LOOK  FOR  THE  CLOVER  LEAF 
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Kodak  Film 

Movie  Film 

Kodak  Developing 

Kodak  Color  Work 

★ 

Boxed  Social  Stationery 

Typewriter  Paper 

Carbon  Paper 

Ribbons 

★ 

Drawing  Instruments 

Slide  Rules 

T  Squares 

Drawing  Paper 

Drawing  Ink 

★ 

Loose  Leaf  Note  Books 
Loose  Fillers 
Diaries 

Memorandum  Books 

★ 

Maps 

Globes 

★ 

Rubber  Stamps  for 
Marking  Laundry 
★ 

Picture  Frames 

Till1  Rose  itpiii'v 

206  Corcoran  Street 

Opposite  Hotel  Washington 
Duke 


Painting  the  Town 
with  Archive  Esquire 


Since  time  is  always  hanging  heavy 
on  your  hands,  some  diversion 
from  boredom  is  always  welcome. 

Eating  is  the  favorite  sport  of 
quite  a  few  people  around  here,  at 
least  it  seems  that  way.  The  Oriental 
serves  delicious  chicken  chow  mein, 
or  just  plain  fried  chicken  if  you 
happen  to  be  a  Southerner.  For  that 
different  atmosphere,  go  to  the  Tav¬ 
ern  in  the  Washington  Duke  Hotel. 
It  takes  you  back  to  your  days  in  the 
country.  Incidentally,  they  serve  ap¬ 
petizing  food. 

For  a  quick  snack,  try  Aubrey’s  or 
file  Toddle  House.  Their  hamburgers 
and  cheeseburgers  are  out  of  this 
world.  The  service  is  fast  and  very 
efficient  (Union  please  take  notice). 
Both  places  are  considered  “on 
campus.  ’  ’ 

Other  favorites  in  the  line  of  food 
can  be  found  at  Rinaldi’s,  the  hang¬ 
out  for  many  Dukes  and  Duchesses. 

If  it’s  bowling  you  want,  hop  on  a 
bus  and  go  to  the  Center  Bowling 
Alley  or  the  Durham  Bowling  Alley. 
Both  of  these  are  large  and  well- 


MoWiiA  Plan 
feanJz 

SAVINGS  LOANS 

“The  Bank  for  the  Individual' 

Durham,  N.  C. 


lighted.  You’ll  make  no  mistakes 
there.  (Bowling,  of  course.) 

For  the  more  adventurous  souls, 
there  is  the  Center  Skating  Rink. 
Tbe  floor  and  skates  are  excellent. 
The  casualties  are  amazingly  few,  and 
everyone  has  loads  of  fun. 

Most  students,  at  one  time  or  an¬ 
other,  want  to  loose  themselves  in  a 
dream  world,  or  just  loose  themselves. 
The  various  theatres  in  town  would 
be  the  obvious  places  for  such  es¬ 
capades.  The  seats  are  comfortable 
and  the  features  are  the  latest.  We 
recommend  the  Center,  Criterion, 
Carolina,  Rialto,  and  Uptown  as  the 
best. 

If  you  get  the  dancing  urge,  you 
won’t  have  to  go  far  to  find  a  good 
floor  and  the  best  bands  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  Ark  has  long  been  the  center 
of  recreation  in  these  parts.  The  juke 
organ  never  gets  tired  and  the  stag 
lines  are  endless. 

And  so  ends  a  beautiful  evening. 
Will  go  off  to  bed — had  a  hard  day — 
ho-hum ! 


Prompt,  Efficient 
LAUNDRY  SERVICE 

We  specialize  in  cleaning 
fine  clothes 


Gregson  &  Peabody  Streets 
Phone  L-991 


Phone  L-959 
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Whitie  Smith 

Probably  one  of  the  foremost  sports 
writers  ever  to  graduate  from  Duke 
is  lanky,  likeable  Whitie  Smith.  A 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina  man, 
Whitie  entered  Duke  in  ’42,  got  his 
B.A.  in  ’45.  He  was  sports  editor  for 
the  Chronicle  and  a  member  of  Pi 
Kappa  Alpha  while  a  student  and  is 
now  working  as  publicity  editor  for 
sports  for  the  Duke  News  Service. 
Football  is  Whitie ’s  favorite  sport, 
and  he  picks  the  present  Army  team 
as  the  All-Time  All-American  Team. 
"I  was  interested  in  writing  and  in 
sports,  and  the  two  sort  of  went  to¬ 
gether.”  says  Whitie.  lie  would  like 
1o  have  a  syndicated  sports  column  a 
la  Grantland  Kice  and  has  written 
"Seven  for  Defense”  for  the  Archive 
Enquire. 

Peg  Throne,  assistant  editor  of  the 
1  rchive,  is  a  Duke  author  of  long  and 
impressive  standing.  Contributor  to 
One  and  Twenty:  The  Duke  Anthol¬ 
ogy,  author  of  “The  Fatness  of  the 
Goose”  in  this  issue,  and  president  of 
Chi  Delta  Phi,  national  honorary  lit¬ 
erary  fraternity,  Peg  is  a  Junior  and 
a  member  of  Phi  Mu.  She  is  a  native 


Peg  Throne 

of  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  has  been 
writing  since  high  school  days  when 
she  worked  for  the  school  paper.  Her 
ambition  is  to  write  a  novel  or  a  play 


Sandy  Tecklin 


which  will  be  published  some  day,  j, 
and  her  favorites  in  life  are  author 
Somerset  Maugham,  the  record  “Jeal¬ 
ousy”  by  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  i 
and  such  appetizers  as  scrambled 
eggs  and  ice  cream. 


Meet  Johnny  Barber — a  definite  ad-  j 
dition  to  Duke’s  understaffed  art 
department.  Though  skilled  artistic-  4 
ally,  Johnny  is  talented  in  several 
other  fields.  He  owns  his  own  set  of 
drums  and  played  in  high  school 
bands.  He  is  very  hep  to  jive  records  1 
and  has  been  a  “music  shop  haunter”  < 
for  many  years.  He  likes  journalism, 
having  been  sports  editor  and  car¬ 
toonist  for  X-Itay,  his  high  school  < 
paper.  He  sings  and  dances,  with  a 
special  talent  for  “snake  hips”  jitter- 
bugging  which  is  the  style  in  his  ( 
hometown  of  Anderson,  Indiana. 
From  Anderson,  Johnny  came  to 
Duke  in  1944  and  has  been  an  [ 
Archive  artist  since  last  spring,  as 
well  as  an  active  Sigma  Chi.  A  smooth 
dresser,  Johnny  is  noted  for  his 
Enquire  appearance  in  sports  clothes  !(J 
and  loud  socks.  Please  note  cartoons 
by  Barber  in  this  issue. 


Johnny  Barker 
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The  Staff  of  Life  and  Others 

What  Webster  says  is  true,  but, 
then,  be  never  ate  in  the  Union 

by  UNANIMOUS  (not  related  to  ANONYMOUS) 

■  EDIBLES  ■ 


Mr.  Webster  says  in  his  hook,  the 
dictionary,  that  a  Union  is  “an 
act  or  instance  of  uniting  two  or 
more  things  into  one ;  state  of  being 
so  united;  junction;  coalition;  com¬ 
bination.”  He  says  that  to  eat  means 
“to  take  in  the  mouth  as  food;  ordi¬ 
narily  to  chew  and  swallow ;  to  devour 
or  consume;  to  destroy.”  He  goes  on 
to  say  that  food  is  “nutritive  mate¬ 
rial  taken  into  an  organism  for 
growth,  work,  or  repair.” 

The  above  words  are  to  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  my  tale  of  woe.  Before  T  go 
;  on,  I  believe  that  it  is  my  duty  to 
warn  the  reader  (assuming  that  there 
will  be  one)  that,  although  these 
words  may  seem  perfectly  innocent, 
they,  nevertheless,  have  a  hidden  or 
a  double  meaning. 

To  begin,  T  shall  make  a  rash  gen¬ 
eralization  by  saying  that  the  average 
f  college  student  spends  more  time  eat¬ 
ing,  waiting  to  eat,  thinking  about 
eating,  or  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  eating  than  he  ever  spends  in 
actual  studying  (which,  of  course,  is 
why  the  said  student  came  to  college). 
If  anyone  doubts  the  above  state¬ 
ment,  I  should  be  glad  to  present  my 
>  statistics  which  cover  a  period  of 
years  and  to  show  my  research  which 
has  been  done  in  many  such  institu¬ 
tions. 

The  Union,  or  by  definition,  the 
place  where  there  is  a  coalition  of  a 
student  and  food,  to  which  I  go  three 
times  a  day,  twenty-one  times  a  week, 
ninety  times  a  month,  eight  hundred 
and  ten  times  a  year  (not  counting 
summer  sehool),  and  which  I  will 
have  gone  to  three  thousand,  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  times  in  four  years, 
is  a  large,  attractive,  red  brick  build¬ 
ing  with  white  columns  (Georgian 
architecture,  it  says  in  the  catalogue). 


There  is  another  such  building  on  the 
opposite  campus  which  stands  for 
approximately  the  same  reasons 
(uniting  a  student  with  nutritive  ma¬ 
terial),  but  it  is  of  a  different  archi¬ 
tecture.  The  chief  difference  in  them 
is  that  in  one  dining  room  one  gets 
each  coui’se  on  a  plate  which  one  then 
puts  on  a  tray,  while  in  the  other  din¬ 
ing  room  one  gets  a  tin  plate  with 
divisions  in  it  on  which  are  tossed 
the  main  course,  salad,  vegetable,  and 
dessert.  This  manner  of  serving  a 
meal  enables,  or  rather  forces,  one  to 
eat  everything  at  once.  It  also  saves 
time,  but,  still,  it  is  not  too  pleasant, 
and  rather  reminds  one  of  dear  little 
Fido’s  plate  in  the  corner  of  the 
kitchen  at  home. 

Each  morning  I  arise  early  (re¬ 
member  I  am  the  average  student)  at 
five  minutes  to  eight,  dress  quickly, 
gather  my  books,  notebooks,  comb, 
glasses,  pen,  knitting,  and  meal  ticket 
under  my  arm  and  trudge  merrily  off 
to  the  Union  whistling  “It’s  Been  a 
Long,  Long  Time.”  I  am  greeted  by 
a  mass  of  wooden  tables  with  green 
and  orange  striped  dish  towels  cas¬ 
ually  draped  across  the  tops  of  them. 
I  usually  spend  several  minutes  try¬ 
ing  to  pick  the  glass  with  the  most 
fruit  juice  in  it,  and  then  get  one 
only  three-quarters  of  an  inch  full. 
The  eggs  are  pale  and  slimy  and  look 
as  if  they  had  not  quite  decided 
whether  to  be  scrambled  or  poached. 
The  toast  is  very  cold  and  very  hard. 
Then  before  me  is  a  choice — an  un¬ 
heard  of  thing — whether  to  take  the 
gray,  lumpy  oatmeal  or  cold  cereal 
which  is — well,  just  cold  cereal — no 
personality.  I  settle  for  the  lumps. 
The  coffee  is — well,  it’s  hot  anyway. 
So,  after  a  hearty  breakfast,  I  hurry 
to  class,  eager  to  enter  the  doors  of 


learning  and  finish  the  sleeve  of  my 
sweater. 

At  twelve-twenty  every  noon,  I 
dash  down  from  the  top  floor  of  West 
Duke  Building  and  sprint  up  the 
campus,  only  to  find  myself  at  the 
end  of  a  line  of  about  two  hundred 
girls.  After  about  a  half  hour,  I 
finally  reach  the  inside  of  the  dining 
room,  and  I  know  that  eventually  I, 
too,  shall  get  some  lunch.  Finally,  1 
am  seated  and  I  begin  “to  consume, 
devour  or  destroy”  (as  Mr.  Webster 
defined  “to  eat”)  my  meal.  As  I  be¬ 
gin  poking  my  creamed  egg  and 
asparagus  on  left  over  breakfast 
toast,  I  begin  to  wonder  if  “to  eat” 
means  that  I  destroy  the  food  or  that 
the  food  destroys  me.  The  vegetable 
is  seedful  squash  in  the  shell,  and  the 
rolls  are  the  hard  kind  that  one  imag¬ 
ines  prisoners  in  dungeons  would 
gnaw.  There  is  a  garbage  salad  with 
a  dressing  made  of  nine-tenths  oil 
and  one-tenth  coloring.  Alas  and 
alack!  for  dessert  is  a  stem  with  three 
grapes  on  it.  After  devouring  all  the 
above  nutritive  material,  I  take  a 
Tunis  and  am  off  to  the  library. 

The  fashionable  dinner  hour  may 
be  eight  o’clock,  but  by  five-fifteen 
starvation  has  just  about  set  in,  so  I 
am  in  line  again.  All  afternoon  1 
Continued  on  pope  t.i 
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An  old  Christmas  carol  kept  going  through  his  mind, 
but  he  wondered  if  Lydia  had  any  real  Christmas  spirit 


ax  got  out  of  classes  in  the  early 
part  of  the  afternoon  and  spent 
the  next  few  hours  reading  in  the 
library.  Shortly  after  five  o'clock  he 
left  and  started  for  the  shop  where 
Lydia  was  working. 

When  he  got  to  the  shop,  it  was 
just  five-thirty.  He  stood  near  the 
entrance  to  wait  for  Lydia.  Every 
other  night  that  week  she  had  been 
late  getting  out.  She  would  probably 
he  late  again  tonight.  If  she’d  let 
those  damned  silly  women  decide 
something  for  themselves  for  a  change 
instead  of  catering  to  them.  .  .  .  He 
glanced  into  the  shop  and  saw  Lydia 
standing  near  the  door  and  waving 
to  him.  She  must  have  been  trying 
for  some  time  to  attract  his  attention, 
because  several  of  the  women  in  the 
shop  were  looking  out  toward  him. 
Two  women  came  out  the  door  and 
smiled  patronizingly  at  him.  Old 
fools,  he  thought.  Lydia  sometimes  did 
the  most  assanine  things — standing 
there  waving.  He  nodded  to  her  and 
fumbled  for  a  cigarette.  The  pack  was 
empty.  He  crumbled  it  and  let  it 
drop. 

It  xvas  quite  dark  now,  and  the  col¬ 
ored  Christmas  lights  in  the  shop 
windows  gave  the  streets  a  rather 
festive  appearance.  About  a  xveek  un¬ 
til  Christmas,  he  thought.  He’d  have 
to  get  Lydia  something  soon,  but  he 
hated  going  into  the  stores  and  asking 
to  be  shown  women’s  things.  He  never 
knew  what  to  decide  on,  and  the 
clerks  always  sold  him  the  wrong 
things.  Of  the  gifts  he  had  bought 
Lydia  since  they  were  married,  he 
couldn’t  remember  any  that  she  had 
not  exchanged.  They  were  always  the 
wrong  size  or  style  or  color,  or  she 
needed  another  thing  more.  “We  may 
as  well  be  practical  about  it,  Dar- 


by  PEG  THRONE 

>  FICTION  > 

ling,’’  she’d  say,  or  something  to  that 
effect.  Practical,  that’s  all  they’d  been 
for  the  two  years  they’d  been  mar¬ 
ried.  Before  he  got  out  of  the  Army 
in  July  it  had  been  saving  his  pay 
toward  his  finishing  college,  and  they 
would  have  done  all  right  with  that 
and  the  monthly  allotment  from  the 
Army,  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  acci¬ 
dent. 


t 

il 

. 


He  remembered  the  night  vividl 
That  had  been  the  last  time  he  h; 
been  really  happy,  he  thought— tl 
first  night  after  his  discharge.  I 
could  see  the  face  of  that  damnt 
ignorant  truck  driver  now,  the  b 
wildered  expression  as  the  tru« 
plowed  into  his  car — not  enouj 
brains  to  pull  the  brake  or  turn  tl 
wheel.  The  utter  stupidity  of  hin 
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I'lie  hospital  bills  that  followed  had 
aten  ii])  all  the  money  saved,  and  the 
nonth  spent  in  the  hospital  and  the 
veeks  at  home  afterward  had  robbed 
dm  of  time,  too.  He  had  had  to  wait 
intil  November  to  start  his  courses 
it  the  University.  He  had  wanted  to 
;ive  the  whole  thing  up,  and  he  would 
lave  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  Lydia’s 
orcing  him.  A  year  and  a  half 
vouldn’t  be  forever  she  had  told  him, 
ml  besides  she  enjoyed  working, 
jydia  came  out  of  the  shop.  She 
ooked  rather  tired,  lie  thought. 

“Seems  as  though  1  can  never  get 
.ut  on  time,”  she  said.  She  was  pull 
jig  on  her  black  wool  gloves.  “You 
iaven’t  been  waiting  too  long,  have 
■oil?” 

:  “No,  I’ve  just  been  here  a  couple 
f  minutes.  You  want  to  eat  at  the 
afeteria  ?” 


Lydia  smoothed  the  fingers  of  her 
loves.  She  was  thinking  of  a  way  to 
ell  him  something,  he  knew.  “I 
bought  it  might  be  nice,”  she  began, 
‘well,  Thelma’s  fiancee  is  just  back 
rom  sea  duty,  and  I  thought,  since 
neither  of  them  know  anybody  in 
own,  if  we’d  all  go  to  dinner  to- 
ether  they’d  feel.  ...” 

“Who’s  Thelma?”  lie  said.  Lydia 
.as  looking  into  the  shop, 
i  “Here  they  come  now,”  she  said 
ml  waved. 

“For  God’s  sake  Lydia  stop  wav- 
lg  like  that.  People  are  looking  at 
on.”  She  stopped,  and  he  could  tell 
he  was  hurt.  Why  had  he  said  that? 
t  didn’t  help  matters  any.  “Who  is 
’helma  anyway?”  lie  said.  “I  don’t 
veil  know  her.” 

“You  met  her  just  a  few  weeks 
go.  She  walked  as  far  as  the  corner 
ith  us  one  night.”  He  couldn’t  de 
ide  from  her  tone  of  voice  whether 
ic  was  still  hurt,  or  just  disgusted. 
“They’re  going  with  us  to  eat?” 
e  said. 

“I  don’t  know.  Only,  for  heaven’s 
ike  act  as  though  you  remember 
er.  ”  Lydia  stretched  up  on  her  toes 
)  see  over  the  crowd.  She  started  to 
ave,  lie  noticed,  and  stopped.  “Here 
e  are,”  she  called.  Max  saw  a  sailor 
ith  a  red,  grinning  face  and  a 
rown-haired  girl  coming  toward 
hem. 


“Christmas  is  coming,”  he  mused 
to  himself,  “the  goose  is  getting  fat. 
Please  to.  .  .  .  ”  What  was  that  any¬ 
how?  It  had  a  sing-songy  little  tune 
to  it. 

“Max,  you  remember  Thelma,  don’t 
you?”  He  turned.  The  girl  ivas  smil¬ 
ing  at  him. 

“Oh,  yes,”  he  said.  His  voice 
sounded  listless,  he  knew. 

“And  this  is  Jack  Freed,  her 
fiancee.  ’  ’ 

The  sailor  held  out  his  hand.  Max 
took  it  and  said,  “Hello,  glad  to 
know  you. 

“You  bet,”  the  sailor  said  and 
grinned. 

“Stupid  sort,”  Max  thought. 

‘  ‘  Gosh,  it ’s  getting  colder,  isn ’t  it  ?” 
Thelma  said  after  a  minute.  She  was 
hunching  her  shoulders  and  standing 
on  first  one  foot  and  then  on  the 
other. 

“Think  so?”  the  sailor  said.  “I 
think  you’re  kidding.” 

Max  stared  across  at  the  colored 
lights  again.  What  was  that  thing 
directly  across,  anyhow.  A  bell,  that 
was  it,  a  bell  made  of  colored  lights. 
“.  .  .  the  goose  is  getting  fat.  Please  to 
put  a  penny  in  the  old  man’s  hat.” 
Now  he  remembered.  It  was  a  round 


he  had  sung  when  he  was  a  little  boy. 

“.  .  .  wasting  time  standing  here,” 
Lydia  was  saying.  “Max,  whatever 
are  you  looking  at?” 

“Nothing,”  he  said.  “Are  you 
ready  to  go  ?  ” 

“Certainly,  it’s  freezing  standing 
here,”  she  said.  “Come  on  you  two. 
“Where  shall  we  eat?” 

“Maybe  you  and  Max  have  other 
plans  for  tonight,”  Thelma  began. 

“Don’t  be  silly,”  Lydia  said. 
“Where  shall  we  eat,  Max?”  She 
took  his  arm  and  they  started  down 
the  street. 

“I  don’t  care,”  he  said.  “What 
about  the  cafeteria?” 

“Oh,  no,  Max,”  he  heard  Lydia 
say  under  her  breath. 

“Well,  1  just  .  .  .”  he  began,  and 
1  bought  better  of  it. 

“  I ’m  not  dressed  very  well,”  Lydia 
said  aloud.  “Neither  is  Max  for  that 
matter.  We  both  have  on  our  working 
clothes.” 

“Oh,  so  do  I,”  Thelma  piped. 

“Well,  that’s  one  thing  1  don’t 
have  to  worry  about,”  Jack  said. 
“The  Navy  takes  care  of  my  attire. 
But  not  for  long,  1  hope.”  He 
laughed,  and  both  the  women  laughed 
Clonlinueil  on  /.•<!  <-  /.» 


“ Hooray ,  my  wife  just  had  a  bouncing  12  points 
toward  my  discharge ” 
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E vervone  Wants  to  Get  in  the  Act 


The  Staff  receives  a  letter  from  Mr.  Claus 
which  tells  wliat’s  what  among  who’s  who 


by  KAY  MAYERS  &  SUE  BOWMALL 
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e  lii’NG  up  our  Christmas  stock¬ 
ing  (rayon  still)  and  were  most 
disappointed  not  to  get  the  Chrysler 
we  asked  for.  All  Santa  left  was  the 
following  article.  That’s  what  you 
get  for  working  on  Publciation’s 
Row :  nothing  by  ingratitude  and 
copy.  What  we  can’t  figure  out  is 
how  S.  Claus  knew  all  the  dope  be¬ 
fore  the  Mix,  Don,  or  Sniveloid. 

Radar,  maybe?)  Anyway,  here’s 
what  he  had  to  tell  us : 

It’s  noted  with  interest  that  Glen 
Overton  is  fast  becoming  the  Campus 
Casanova.  Second  place  goes  to  Golfer 
Vic  Ghezzi,  who,  at  the  State-Duke 
game,  aptly  demonstrated  his  arm 
technique — around  Dee  Gentner.  And 
while  on  the  green,  Shanley  of  the 
appendicts  teed  it  off  well  with  Dur¬ 
ham  Open  Champ  Stranahan. 

The  Yuletide  spirit  is  moving  ev¬ 
eryone,  namely,  Foutz  and  Tyrone 
Hofmeister  who  do  most  of  their 


moving  behind  Southgate.  (And  what 
are  eighteen  Purity  Lights  to  a 
Beta?)  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Macky  Cassady  cooked  turkey  for 
Medical  Man  McWilliams,  her  main 
dish  seems  to  be  a  Carolina  Gim- 
ghoul.  And  what  do  Walt  Ross  and 
Bob  “I  read  executive  orders  in  the 
Ham-let  manner”  DeMott  do  at  ODK 
meetings?  Play  chess? 

Favorite  chuckle  of  the  month  is 
Judd  Mathison’s  definition  of  a 
BMOC:  “What  is  BMOC  spelled 
backwards?  Comb.  What  is  a  comb? 
Something  that  gets  in  everyone’s 
hair  at  least  once  a  day.”  Favorite 
movie  of  the  month  according  to 
anatomy-minded  Med  Students :  The 
Dolly  Sisters  or,  more  specifically, 
the  dress  with  the  eyes.  Favorite 
couples  of  the  month :  Bill  Anders 
and  Flete,  Liz  Prather  and  Art  “The 
Sheik”  Massey,  Annie  Smoot  and 
Liquid  Loo  (just  for  laughs). 


Those  who  wander  through  the 
ether  fumes  of  the  med  school  know 
all  about :  Herm  Froeb  and  his  choco » 
late  twins;  the  eager  Nurse’s  Aides 
saving  humanity;  Nurse  McSwaii 
and  Dr.  Nicholson.  And  to  those  whe 
are  looking  for  an  eligible  bachelor 
The  Moose  Anderson  and  Patsy  Bar 
leer  are  unpinned. 

Likeable  signs  of  reconversion:  Bill 
Lane  and  Johnny  Hartman  back  in 
the  SAE'  corner ;  old  Archive- isjsa  back 
on  the  Row;  Sandy  Rae,  ex-Chronich 
editor,  studying  law  and  house-moth¬ 
ering  a  freshman  dorm ;  Coed  Ball 
bids  sold  out  to  the  Juniors  and  Sen¬ 
iors;  more  men  “of  age”;  big-time 
cabin  parties  in  the  old-fashioned 
style ;  cars  to  pick  up  people  at  the 
bus  stops;  the  possibility  of  a  spring 
vacation  ;  the  appearance  of  some  very 
appetizing  new  restaurants  around 
town. 

Just  likeable:  Nick  Nickerson,  Lee 
Levy,  and  Bob  Herbst,  all  one-stripe 
men  of  the  Navy,  returning  to  the 
campus  often  on  week-end  leaves 
Bob  comes  to  see  pin-up  Tom  Sawyer, 
of  course ;  Nick  heads  for  old  hang¬ 
out,  Bassett  and  new  flame  Arlene 
Leo  divides  his  time  among  the 
Third-Floor-Pegram  crew.  Duke  Play 
ers’  “Snafu”  is  worth  a  big  O.K. 
as  is  Dr.  James  Cleland,  new  addi 
lion  to  the  Divinity  School  faculty 
with  his  fascinating  Scotch  brogue 
and  his  definitely-appealing  “pulpit 
manner.  ’  ’ 

It  was  good  to  see  the  three  B’s  on 
campus — Harvie,  Ben,  and  Lew,  ol 
the  Branscomb  family.  It  was  amus¬ 
ing  to  see  Babs  “But  they’d  under 
stand  in  Titusville”  Gosford  anc 
hometown  beau  Kinder  being  cozy 
He’s  such  a  sweet  little  boy,  Gos. 

So  long,  people ;  Merry  Christmas 


“Gad,  ivhat  potent  mistletoe! 
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Meet  Jimmy  Alexander 

Here  is  Duke  spirit  and  a  little 
bit  more  in  the  person  of  Mr.  A. 


Have  you  met  Jimmy  Alexander? 

It'  not,  just  stand  at  the  West 
Campus  bus  stop  long  enough  and 
pretty  soon  you  will  see  a  fiery  Ford 
pass  in  a  cloud  of  dust  with  a  hearty 
“Heigh  IIo  Leaper. ”  Alexander  rides 
again !  Pick  yourself  up,  count  your 
flesh  wounds,  and  consider  yourself 
introduced  to  Jimmy  and  his  jallopy. 

If  you  are  still  game  and  want  to 
get  to  know  the  ‘‘Little  A”  better, 
wander  down  to  the  Chronicle  office 
any  time  of  the  day  or  night.  You 
will  find  him  behind  the  editor’s  desk, 
a  stocky  individual  with  the  wild 
remnants  of  a  crew  cut,  a  blue 
sweater  with  galloping  white  rein¬ 
deer,  and  a  coed  on  each  knee.  The 
Chronicle  is  Jimmy’s  adored  baby 
and  takes  up  most  of  the  room  in 
his  heart.  He  worries  over  it,  Avorks 
with  it,  and  puts  it  to  bed  each  week 
with  all  the  attentiveness  of  a  fond 
father.  ‘‘Mali  editah, ”  as  he  is  fondly 
called  by  his  harassed  reporters, 
firmly  believes  that  the  Chronicle  is 
the  best  of  all  college  newspapers, 
and  intends  to  keep  it  that  way.  If 
you  ask  him  what  the  policy  of  the 
paper  is,  he  will  gnaw  a  pencil  and 
earnestly  reply : 

“The  paper  is  a  power  which 
should  be  directed  toward  the  right 
end,  the  immediate  welfare  of  the 
students.  It  is  also  the  means  by 
which  Duke  can  be  put  back  to  its 
post-war  status  if  it  has  full  campus 
support.” 

You  will  have  a  hard  time  making 
Jimmy  talk  about  his  dark  past,  but 
you  can  find  out  that  he  was  born  in 
Xew  Orleans  23  years  ago.  He  Avas 
lured  into  the  newspaper  world  at 
the  tender  age  of  seventeen  and,  for 
a  year  after  leaving  high  school, 
rustled  sport  copy  and  beer  for  the 
New  Orleans  Item.  Then,  in  quick 
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succession  came  three  months  at  Tu- 
lane,  the  Navy  Air  Corps  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  ’41,  long  months  of  pre-flight 
training,  and,  finally,  a  commission, 
San  Diego,  and  points  west. 

At  this  point,  the  Alexander  his¬ 
tory  book  usually  closes  with  a  de¬ 
cided  bang.  Instead  of  conversation, 
he  will  entertain  you  with  his  own 
method  of  communication :  staccato- 
like  sounds  erupting*  from  his  mouth, 
accompanied  by  sing-song  chatter  and 
occasional  whistles.  Between  these 
well-directed  whistles,  you  might  pick 
up  a  few  more  of  Jimmy’s  life 
threads  and  learn  that  he  was  sta¬ 
tioned  aboard  the  Enterprise,  land 
based  in  the  Marshals,  and  discharged 
in  ’44  after  being  shot  down  in  Sai¬ 
pan.  As  soon  as  he  put  aside  the  Navy 
blue  and  gold,  Jimmy  made  a  bee-line 
for  Duke  where  he  has  been  ever 
since. 

If  you  still  want  to  chat  with 
Jimmy,  put  your  feet  up  on  his  desk 
and  stick  around  for  a  while.  You 
won’t  see  anything  of  him  except  the 
back  of  his  head  because  he  has  never 
been  known  to  sit  down.  And  don’t 
expect  to  have  at  quiet,  sane  conver¬ 
sation  with  him  because  he’ll  be  too 
busy  proofing  copy,  making  phone 
calls  at  a  dull  roar,  hurdling  over 
stray  reporters,  and  luring  unwary 
females  into  his  editorial  parlor.  He 
will  ask  you  your  name  every  three 
minutes,  and  then  will  apologize  pro¬ 
fusely  for  not  remembering  it.  And 
speaking  of  names,  Jimmy’s  favorite 
gag  goes  something  like  this :  A  timid 
soul  will  edge  up  to  him  and  meekly 
whisper,  “Hey  Jimmy.”  Alexander 
slaps  the  frightened  freshman  on  the 
back,  shouts  “My  name’s  ‘Hey!’ 
Whaddayawant  ?  ”  and  then  cackles 
hilariously  at  his  own  cleverness. 

Ask  Jimmy  to  tell  you  about  him¬ 


self  and  he’ll  come  out  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  malarky :  “Just  call  me 
‘  Jimmy  I-get-vicious-satisfaetion-out- 
of-making-last-minute-dates  Alexan¬ 
der.  ’  I ’m  a  rugged  individual  with  a 
cosmopolitan  accent  which  varies  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  time  of  day.  The  most 
important  thing  in  my  life  is  money  I; 
with  which  to  buy  new  axles  for  ‘The 
Leaper.’  The  most  unimportant  thing 
in  my  life  is  a  person  who  doesn’t 
have  faith  in  ‘  The  Leaper.  ’  Some-  j 
where  in  the  near  future  I  plan  on  * 
growing  a  beard,  because  I’ve  heard 
that  women  like  to  be  seen  with  bears. 

I  eat  cantaloupes  with  plenty  of  salt, 
pepper,  and  sugar,  and  go  for  walks 
in  hurricanes.  My  secret  dream  is  to 
swing  a  Phi  Bete  key.  | 

“I  dislike  finding  notices  in  my  | 
room  telling  me  to  call  strange  num¬ 
bers.  My  greatest  worry  is  Roomo 
Eddy  Perini  who  jumps  on  my  chest 
every  morning  at  six  to  wake  me  for 
breakfast.  I  did  so  much  here  in  two  I 
semesters  that  people  thought  it  was 
a  sign  of  being  eager,  but  it  was  only 
a  case  of  doing  something  when  it 
should  be  done.  I ’m  looking  for  a 
wife,  or  someone  who  can  press  my 
ties. ’ ’ 

Maybe  you  are  a  little  overwhelmed 
by  all  of  Jimmy’s  rah-rah  exterior. 
But  here’s  a  good  tip:  underneath  it 
all  Jimmy  is  one  of  the  most  senti¬ 
mental  people  you  will  ever  meet.  He 
is  sentimental  about  his  home,  family,  | 
the  Enterprise,  places  he  has  been.  1 
people  he  has  met,  and  most  of  all 
about  Duke.  He  will  tell  you  that  he 
has  loved  it  since  his  first  day,  and 
that  he  wakes  up  every  morning  glad  . 
to  be  here.  Then  ask  him  point-blank  j 
just  what  he  wants  to  get  out  of  Duke. 
He  will  surprise  you  by  saying,  “T 
want  to  leave  Duke  with  education 
and  inspiration.” 
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December,  1945 

The  Day  the  War  Ended 

Most  of  them  never  dreamed  the  fighting  would  end  so 
soon.  Then  the  Captain  announced,  "The  war  is  over!” 

by  ENSIGN  HANK  BEAUDOUIN,  Jr.,  Duke  ’45 


It  was  funny,  the  way  we  received 
the  news.  It  came  as  we  approached 
the  end  of  another  long,  hot,  dreary 
cruise  at  sea,  in  which  one  day  seems 
so  much  like  the  one  before  it  that  you 
lose  all  interest  in  even  knowing  what 
day  it  actually  is.  For  men  who  have 
spent  month  after  month  on  the  same 
ship,  time  at  sea  is  calculated  in  terms 
of  how  soon  they  will  he  able  to  set 
foot  on  land  again.  As  our  destination 

t 

revealed  itself  on  the  horizon,  each 
man  thought  of  this. 

We  had,  of  course,  periodically 
heard  rumors  over  the  radio  concern¬ 
ing  the  possibiltiy  of  a  Japanese  sur¬ 
render  in  the  near  future,  but  know¬ 
ing  the  Japanese  character  as  we  did, 
and  recalling  their  flat  rejection  of  a 
recent  ultimatum,  we  had  all  more  or 
less  resigned  ourselves  to  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  war  would  drag  on. 
Some  said  it  would  last  a  year,  some 
eighteen  months,  others  gloomily  pre¬ 
dicted  as  long  as  two  years.  No  one 
really  knew  for  sure.  It  was  all  guess¬ 
work — and  hope. 

At  last  we  reached  port,  if  you  can 
call  it  that — another  of  the  countless, 
steaming  Pacific  island  bases.  The 
harbor  was  crowded  with  shipping  of 
every  description.  We  wondered  what 
our  orders  would  he.  Would  we  be 
sent  to  a  staging  area,  to  rehearse  for 
the  next  push?  Would  we  he  sent 
hack  to  the  states  ? 

Word  was  passed  over  the  speaker 
system  to  set  the  anchor  detail.  I 
went  forward  to  my  station  on  the 
forecastle.  In  a  very  few  minutes  the 
“hook"  would  he  dropped. 

Down  she  went,  her  heavy  links  of 
chain  roaring  through  the  hawse  pipe. 
No  sooner  had  the  anchor  struck  the 
water  when  we  were  made  suddenly 
aware  of  a  great  clamor  in  the  air. 


Startled,  we  looked  about  us  and 
discovered  that  this  tremendous  din 
was  the  result  of  every  ship  in  this 
spacious  anchorage,  from  proud  car¬ 
riers  and  battlewagons  to  chugging 
harbor  tugs,  blasting  its  whistle,  fog 
horn,  siren,  and  general  quarters 
alarm  simultaneously.  For  an  instant, 
it  didn’t  register.  What  was  up?  Was 
it  an  air  raid? 

Then  we  heard  the  Captain’s  voice, 
barely  discernible  in  this  bedlam, 
come  through  the  bullhorns.  .  .  . 
“Now  hear  this,  men.  President  Tru¬ 
man  has  just  announced  that  the 
Japanese  have  accepted  our  surrender 
terms.  The  war  is  over!” 

The  whistles  and  sirens  continued 
to  shriek  in  one  great,  awesome  ex¬ 
pression  of  supreme  joy  and  relief. 
Every  vessel,  however  large  or  small, 
immediately  hoisted  signal  flags  which 
spelled  out  such  words  on  their  hal¬ 
yards  as  “Victory,”  or  “California 
Pound,”  or,  quite  simply,  “Yowee.” 

Artillery  pieces  over  on  the  island 
homed  their  approval.  P-38’s  over¬ 
head  put  on  an  exhibition  of  assorted 


aerobatics  and  swooped  down  at 
breath-taking  speed  to  buzz  ships  in 
the  harbor  below.  It  was  a  mass  dis¬ 
play  of  unconfined  happiness  such  as 
1  have  never  witnessed  before. 

There  on  the  crowded  forecastle,  as 
we  heard  the  Captain’s  words,  we 
merely  looked  at  one  another  for  a 
second  or  two,  wondering  if  it  were 
true — wondering  if  the  whole  loath¬ 
some,  stinking  business  were  really 
over  at  last. 

The  news,  astounding  as  it  w7as, 
produced  varied  reactions.  Most  of 
the  men,  of  course,  instantly  began 
cheering  and  shouting,  wildly  waving 
and  throwing  their  hats  in  the  air, 
and  alternately  hugging  and  pound¬ 
ing  each  other.  Others  simply  stood 
around  and  grinned,  not  saying  any¬ 
thing.  A  few,  I  noticed,  sat  down  on 
the  deck  wherever  they  happened  to 
be,  rested  their  heads  on  their  arms, 
and  wept. 

But  regardless  of  how  he  expressed 
himself,  whether  he  laughed  or  cried, 
each  man’s  face  seemed  to  me  to  re¬ 
flect  the  same  thought  ...  “I  made 
it.  I’m  alive.  I’m  going  home.” 


Photograph  by  CHARLIE  CARVER  and  GORDON  NAZO 
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The  Rhythm  Section 

Fieldson  is  the  local  jive  guy  whose 
rhythm  is  rocking  the  rugcutters 


Are  you  sent  by  solid  stuff  ?  Do 
■  you  jump  at  jamming  jive?  What 
goes  with  your  down-beat  and  hot 
licks ?  If  you  latch  on  to  and  appre¬ 
ciate  all  this  musical  matter,  you’re  a 
natural  for  a  Fieldson  fan. 

You  know  who  Jack  Fieldson  is, 
don’t  you?  He’s  that  miniature  edi¬ 
tion  of  Kay  Ivyser  you  see  pounding 
f  out  the  blues  every  afternoon  in  the 
Union  Lobby.  He’s  the  slim,  blond 
band  leader  who’s  versatile  “Duke- 
sters”  beat  out  bass-boogie,  or  swing 
sophisticated  “Stardust”  with  equal 
ease. 

Sammy  Fletcher’s  famed  “Ambas¬ 
sadors”  was  the  last  big  time  campus 
band  at  Duke  until  Fieldson  ambled 
along.  Long  after  they  broke  up,  the 
“Ambassadors”  notes  echoed  from 
these  ivy  walls  with  such  a  pleasant 
I  sound  that  it  was  very  hard  for  a 
new  band  to  get  in  on  the  campus. 
That’s  why  everybody  was  so  skep¬ 
tical  when  Jack  made  his  debut  last 
year  at  one  of  the  big  campus  dances. 
But  the  minute  he  put  his  head  down, 

I  pounded  his  foot,  and  started  the 
band,  he  was  in,  but  good ! 

Born  in  1926,  in  Pittsburgh,  Jack 
'  comes  from  a  family  of  musicians. 
1 1  is  father  plays  the  violin,  his 
brother  the  sax,  and  his  mother  the 
piano.  Jack  first  slid  onto  a  a  piano 
bench  at  the  age  of  twelve,  but  gave 
[,  it  up  after  a  few  months  because  he 
j  didn’t  like  to  practice.  He  started  in 
\  again  at  fifteen  under  the  direction  of 
his  teacher  “Speed”  McGee,  a  slow- 
moving  gentleman  with  lightning 
fingers,  to  whom  he  says  he  owes  all 
his  success. 

Jack  used  to  hang  around  all  the 
'  jazz  joints  in  town  hoping  for  a 
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lucky  break.  It  came,  when  he  was 
about  sixteen,  from  a  den  of  iniquity 
called  “Tom’s  Tavern.”  There  Jack 
played  the  piano  in  a  three-piece  band 
for  two  dollars  a  night,  and  all  the 
beer  he  could  drink.  He  says  it  was 
one  of  the  best  jobs  he  ever  had !  The 
patron  saint  of  poor  piano  players 
must  have  been  looking  over  Mrs. 
Fieldson ’s  youngest  boy,  because  he 
next  steered  Jack  straight  to  a  spot  in 
Benny  Burton’s  Band,  well-known 
Pittsburgh  music  makers. 

From  then  on  Jack  started  to  roll. 
(On  the  road,  not  in  the  chips.)  He 
got  in  with  Skippy  Straw  next,  and 
then  with  Lou  Meredith,  another 
Pittsburgh  baton  beater.  When  Jack 
was  on  the  road  with  Meredith,  the 
entire  band  was  stranded  in  Detroit 
for  three  days.  “We  weren’t  exactly 
broke,”  says  Jack,  “we  were  just 
bent  a  little.”  The  hotel  at  which  they 
were  staying  took  all  their  instru¬ 
ments,  but  Jack  went  on  merrily 
playing  the  piano  and  singing  “They 
can’t  take  this  away  from  me.” 

When  Jack  was  a  senior  in  high 
school,  he  subbed  in  Richard  Him- 
ber’s  band  for  a  week.  The  job  was 
iu  Cincinnati  and  ended  on  a  Sunday 
night;  he  had  to  be  back  at  school 
in  Pittsburgh  on  Monday  morning.  A 
kind  Eastern  Air  pilot  got  Jack  to 
Pitt  by  eight-thirty  Monday  morning, 
and  lie  arrived  at  school  on  time — 
resplendent  in  tails  and  white  tie ! 
Jack  also  played  with  Art  Farrar 
around  this  time. 

This  past  summer  Jack  beat  out  the 
rhythm  with  Lang  Thompson’s  band 
in  one  of  Milwaukee’s  big  hotels. 
Woody  Herman  happened  to  be  stay¬ 


ing  at  the  same  hotel,  so,  at  four  one 
morning,  some  of  the  boys  got  to¬ 
gether  for  a  small  session.  Jack  was 
at  the  keyboard,  Woody  Herman’s 
210-pound  Chubby  Jackson  took  care 
of  the  bass,  and  Pete  Candoli,  also  of 
Herman’s  troupe,  reached  for  altis- 
simo  C’s  on  the  trumpet.  “The  joint 
was  really  rocking,”  says  Jack,  “till 
the  neighbors  came  a-knocking !  ’  ’ 

Jack  looks  like  a  musician,  but  defi¬ 
nitely.  He  invariably  wears  the  char¬ 
acteristic  battered  sportcoats,  but- 
toned-at-the-collar  shirts  without  ties, 
unpolished  shoes,  and  glorious  rain¬ 
bow-lined  socks.  He  never  smokes 
more  than  half  a  cigarette.  This  he 
keeps  hanging  out  of  the  side  of  his 
mouth  when  he’s  at  the  piano,  utterly 
disregarding  the  billows  of  smoke 
which  cloud  his  specs.  Everytime  he 
sees  a  piano  he  leaps  for  it  and  can 
be  lured  away  from  it  only  by  a  rare 
steak  or  a  well-done  coed.  Speaking 
of  women,  Fieldson  says  he  loves  ’em 
all,  is  waiting  to  be  hooked,  but  can’t 
stand  the  same  one  for  more  than 
two  dates! 

Jack’s  performance  at  the  piano  is 
nothing  short  of  amazing.  It  isn’t 
often  that  you  find  a  person  of  his 
age  with  as  brilliant  a  technique. 
And  the  smooth  strains  of  his  “Duke- 
sters”  show  that  he  harbors  definite 
directing  ability. 

Jack’s  whole  life  is  made  up  of 
notes,  rhythm,  and  melodies.  Despite 
his  family’s  wishes,  he  wants  to  spend 
the  rest  of  his  days  in  a  musical  mist. 
His  fondest  dream,  of  course,  is  to 
have  an  orchestra  of  his  own.  And 
from  what  we’ve  seen  of  Jack's  music 
we  heartily  say — “Go  to  it  boy! 
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Supplementary  Table  to  an  Engineer's  Handbook 

The  following  material  is  guaranteed  to  he  an  open  door 
to  a  Phi  Bete  key  or  at  least  to  a  C-average  for  Engi¬ 
neers  interested  in  navigation  and  strategic  warfare 

■  EDUCATIONAL  > 


TYPE 

How  She 

Looks 

Why  Do  We 

Hate  Her 

Why  Do  We 

Like  Her 

By  These  Words  Ye 
Shall  Know  Her 

Is  She  Worth  the 
Time  and  Trouble 

The  Successful 
Wooer  Will — 

And  This  Is  How 

It  Will  End 

1.  THE  REGAL  GIRL 

Brunette,  serious  face 
— heavy  rouge — very 
neat. 

She’s  vain — has  ter¬ 
rible  line — talks  too 
much. 

She’s  a  good  compan¬ 
ion — has  pretty  eyes 
—  is  an  excellent  dan¬ 
cer. 

“Do  you  think  my 
nose  is  shiny,  John?” 

See  her  without 
makeup  before  you 
decide  anything. 

Tell  her  that  she  is 
divine  —  that  her 
teeth  are  like  stars — 
etc. 

You  will  go  broke  buy¬ 
ing  her  new  silk  stock- J 
ings. 

2.  THE  CHILDISH  GIRL 

Small — no  makeup — 
has  adolescent  skin. 

She  always  chatters 
— bores  one — scat¬ 
ter-brained. 

She’s  charming  at 
times — and  is  a  great 
social  worker. 

"John,  dear,  please 
don’t  drink  tonight.” 

Yes,  if  you  go  in  for 
baby  talk. 

Arouse  all  her  re¬ 
forming  instincts  by 
traveling  the  road  to 
ruin. 

She  will  put  you  on  a 
cigarette  and  cocktail 
ration  within  a  month. 

3.  THE  CLINGING  VINE 

Blonde  —  dainty  — 
moderate  makeup  — 
flovry  clothes. 

She  can’t  open  doors 
or  light  cigarettes — 
she  has  a  good  line. 

She’s  good-louking — 
is  a  good  dancer — is 
easy  to  please. 

“Oh  gracious,  John! 
How  strong  you  are!” 

(Censored)  no! 

Treat  her  rough  in  the 
true  style  of  the  cave¬ 
man. 

She  will  hen-peck  you 
the  rest  of  your  life. 

4.  THE  MATRON 

Long  hair — colorless 
face — no  makeup — 
serene. 

She  simpers  over 
babies  —  is  too  quiet 
—  looks  older  than 
her  age. 

Has  common  sense 
— is  considerate  of 
others — is  kind — and 
generous. 

“John,  why  don’t  we 
stay  home  tonight!” 

Yes,  if  you  are  a 
family  man. 

Impress  her  by  kiss¬ 
ing  strange  little 
babies  on  the  street. 

You’ll  be  an  old  and 
tired  husband  before 
you’re  thirty. 

5.  THE  ATHLETIC  GIRL 

Tall,  tanned  and 
muscular  —  little 
makeup. 

Leans  over  bars  — 
too  mannish  —  beats 
men  in  sports. 

She’s  healthy — clear- 
eyed — and  candid. 
She’s  an  excellent 
companion. 

“Goodness,  John,  you 
aren’t  tired  already 
are  you?” 

Yes,  if  you  can 
stand  her  beating  you 
in  every  sport. 

Appeal  to  her  on  an 
intellectual  plane. 

You  will  stay  home 
with  “baby”  while 
she’s  out  playing  golf. 

6.  THE  PERSONALITY 
GIRL 

Pleasant  looks  — 
startling  makeup  — 
cleverly  dressed. 

She  always  gets  in 
you  hair — she  won’t 
let  you  forget  her. 

She  respects  others 
—  she’s  intelligent  — 
friendly — never  catty. 

“Say,  John,  did  you 
hear  the  one  about 
_ ?” 

Absolutely,  if  you 
have  the  time  and 
money. 

Be  straightforward 
and  real. 

You’ll  be  the  happiest 
and  the  most  popular 
couple  on  the  avenue. 

7.  THE  BEAUTIFUL-but- 
DUMB  GIRL 

Blonde  hair — heavy 
makeup — very,  very 
pretty  —  brightly 
dressed. 

Disgustingly  ignorant 
— s  hallo  w — v  a  i  n — 
can’t  talk  well. 

She’s  an  excellent 
date  if  you  want  to 
impress  your  friends. 

“Shall  we  talk  about 
each  other?”  (She 
means  herself  in  this 
case.) 

Yes,  if  you  have  a 
yen  for  useless  orna¬ 
ments. 

Tell  her  that  she  is 
beautiful  at  least 
every  five  minutes. 

She’ll  be  fat  and  ugly 
when  she’s  30  —  and 
you’ll  go  broke  buying 
beauty  aids. 

8.  THE  COQUETTE 

Small  size — brown 
hair — neat — wears  a 
lot  of  white. 

She’s  inconsistent  — 
fickle  —  and  tells  all 
the  boys  the  same 
things. 

She  has  good  manners 
—  is  intelligent  —  an 
able  speaker. 

“Let’s  slip  away  from 
the  crowd,  shall  we, 
John?” 

Yes,  if  you  are  not 
jealous  by  nature. 

Show  her  plenty  of 
excitement. 

She  will  charm  your 
friends  and  leave  you 
in  the  background. 

9.  THE  NATURAL  GIRL 

Brown  hair — inno¬ 
cent' looking  features 
— bright  teeth. 

She’s  hard  to  get  next 
to  ...  .1 

She’s  naive — truthful 
—  modest  —  sincere 
— and  straightfor¬ 
ward. 

“I  don’t  love  you, 
John,  but  can’t  we 
still  be  friends? 

Nice  work  if  you  can 
get  it! 

Be  natural  —  gay  — 
truthful  and  candid 
— and  own  a  sense  of 
humor. 

It  will  end  like  all 
marriages  should — IN 
HEAVEN! 

Feminine  Addenda  to  the  Supplement 


TYPE 

Is  He  Worth  the 
Weary  Hours? 

Why  We  Hate 

Him 

Why  We  Like 

Him 

Things  Not  to 

Do — 

His  Line  Will 

Be— 

The  Clever  Girl 
Will— 

And  This  Is  How 

It  Will  End 

THE  SNAKE 

Yes — especially  if 
plenty  of  competition 
spurs  you  on. 

His  pace  is  too  much 
for  us. 

He’s  good  looking  and 
a  good  dancer.  Fun  at 
parties. 

Get  alone  with  him 
or  tell  him  how  won¬ 
derful  he  is. 

How  do  you  do,  I  love 
you — 

Play  hard  to  get. 

It’ll  be  a  constant 
struggle. 

THE  ROUGH 
DIAMOND 

I f  you  don’t  mind 
being  the  victim  of 
practical  jokes  and  a 
crude  sense  of  humor. 

We  do  mind  being 
the  victim  of  practi¬ 
cal  jokes  and  a  crude 
sense  of  humor. 

He’s  swell  when  you 
get  to  know  him. 

Be  intellectual  or  cul¬ 
tured. 

Where’ ve  you  been  all 
my  life? 

Return  all  she  gets 
and  then  some. 

See  what  he’s  like  when 
he’s  mad  before  you 
decide  anything. 

RED  MIKE 

It’s  nice  work  if  you 
can  get  it. 

He’s  cynical  and 
keeps  you  guessing. 

He’s  different  and 
he’s  fun  to  talk  to. 

Be  scatter-brained  or 
a  clinging  vine. 

How  do  you  women 
get  that  way? 

Find  out  why  he 
hates  women  and 
work  on  that. 

Once  he  falls,  he’s 
yours  forever. 

SHY  GUY 

Yes,  if  you’re  shy 
yourself — otherwise 
you’ll  go  nuts. 

He’s  too  quiet  and  has 
an  inferiority  com¬ 
plex. 

He’s  sensitive,  intel¬ 
ligent,  and  sympa¬ 
thetic. 

Laugh  at  him  or 
shock  him. 

Gosh,  isn’t  it  warm  in 
here? 

Be  awfully  kind  and 
draw  him  out. 

The  success  of  his 
career  will  depend  on 
you. 

THE  PAL 

But  def — 

He  treats  us  like  a 
sister. 

You  can  always  count 
on  him  and  he’s  swell 
fun  at  all  times. 

Be  affected  or  silly. 

He  won’t  use  a  line  on 
you. 

Act  natural  but  don’t 
take  too  much  from 
him. 

You  won’t  realize  it’s 
love  for  sometime. 

THE  PRAT  MAN 

Yes,  if  you  can  keep 
up  with  him. 

He  talks  down  to  us. 

Because  he’s  interest¬ 
ing  if  not  romantic. 

Make  stupid  re¬ 
marks,  and  giggle. 

But  of  course  a  lit¬ 
tle  girl  like  you 
wouldn’t  know. 

Read  the  papers  and 
learn  how  to  talk  in¬ 
telligently. 

Friendship  on  an  intel¬ 
lectual  basis. 

THE  ATHLETE 

Yes,  if  you’re  ready 
to  go  in  training  with 
birn. 

He’s  too  good  in 
everything  he  does. 

A  good  time  is  had  by 
all. 

Be  a  poor  sport  and 
take  no  interest  in 
athletics. 

He  doesn’t  talk,  he 
acts. 

Be  a  good  listener  and 
know  the  score. 

He’ll  put  you  on  a 
Wheaties  ration. 

THE  ANSWER  TO 

A  MAIDEN’S  PRAYER 

Well — what  do  you 
think? 

We  couldn’t. 

He’s  good  looking, 
has  a  wonderful  sense 
of  humor,  swell  fun, 
a  good  dancer,  and 
writes  cute  letters. 

Try  your  different 
poses  out  on  him. 

Are  you  cold? 

Snap  him  up. 

There  isn’t  such  a 
man  at  DUKE,  so  we 
wouldn’t  know. 

Johnny,  ivhat  do  you  want  for  Christ  mas?' 


mmm 


I  guess  she’s  been  dating 
short  boys  again 


Campus 

Holiday 


A  typical  Duke  couple 


But,  why  shouldn’ t  I  believe 
in  Sgnta  Claus? 


Oh,  don't  be  a  prude ,  Bessie! 
I'm  studying  psychology 


you  carry  Styptic  Pencils ? 
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Home  Is  Where  the  Heart  Is 


A  \ank  lands  in  enemy  territory, 
willing  to  learn  but  hard  to  convince 


by  MARJORIE  CLUTE 

■  ARTICLE  ■ 


Speaking  truthfully,  let  it  be  said 
at  the  onset  that  l  am  a  prejudiced 
Yankee  residing  among  and  outnum¬ 
bered  by  Rebels,  a  Northerner  lost 
in  a  host  of  Southerners  who  have 
the  advantage  of  presiding  (and  re¬ 
taliating  if  they  so  desire)  in  home 
territory.  I  invaded  this  land  bag  and 
baggage  three  years  ago  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  securing  an  education,  which 
1  am  gradually  acquiring  through  the 
process  of  imbibition,  and  also  to 
broaden  my  outlook  on  life  through 
the  attainment  of  Southern  culture 
and  living.  The  former  purpose  is 
being  fulfilled  with  the  usual  amount 
of  drudgery  and  brain-pain,  eye- 
strain,  and  back-ache  common  to  all 
who  pursue  knowledge,  so  let  no  more 
be  said  of  it.  The  second  however,  is 
at:  almost  unconscious  acquisition 
and,  therefore,  noticeable  only  on 
reflection. 

Looking  in  retrospect,  I  have  lived 
with  Southerners  in  a  Southern  town, 
adjusting  my  tempo  of  life,  my  needs 
and  desires  to  a  way  of  living  for¬ 
merly  foreign  to  me.  I  have  come  to 
love  the  beauties  of  the  South,  the 
charm  of  a  drawling  accent,  the  ease 
of  Southern  life  and  culture. 

In  three  years  I  have  learned  that 
Dixie  has  an  appeal  which  cannot  be 
denied;  but  oh,  how  this  Northerner 
yearns  for  home — for  the  staccato 
tempo  of  fast-moving  life,  the  noises 
of  a  big  city,  the  excitement  of  a 
night-club  circuit,  the  roaring  of  sub¬ 
ways,  the  sight  of  an  avenue  teeming 
with  taxis  and  confused  with  auto¬ 
mobiles.  the  allure  of  a  plush-carpeted 
hotel  lobby,  the  dimmed  lights  and 
soft  music  of  a  cocktail  lounge.  I 
love  the  mad  gaiety  of  the  zoo.  the 
fun  of  a  Sunday  in  Central  Park,  the 


pulsating  spectacle  of  an  Army-Navy 
game  at  Franklin  Field,  a  day  at  the 
ball  park  complete  with  peanuts,  pop¬ 
corn,  and  soda  pop. 

Nowhere  in  the  sun-drenched 
South  can  I  find  the  crispness  of  an 
early  autumn,  the  beauty  of  a  snow 
drift  piled  stark  and  clear  against 
the  winter  night,  the  jolly  spirit  of 
Christmas  with  sleigh  rides  along 
wooded  trails  and  ice  skating  on  the 
old  mill  pond,  caroling  from  door  to 
door  and  creamy  egg-nogs  to  heighten 
the  festivities.  Is  there  anywhere  be¬ 
low  the  Mason-Dixon  Line  the  equal 
of  Coney  Island,  of  a  boat  ride  up 
the  Hudson,  of  the  Fun  House  at 
Atlantic  City,  of  the  races  at  Sara¬ 
toga?  What  in  the  South  can  rival 


the  charm  of  a  New  England  town, 
the  rugged  beauty  of  the  Maine  coast, 
the  richness  of  the  Lancaster  Valley 
with  its  incomparable  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  ? 

I  have  munched  on  cornbread  and 
thought  of  hot  biscuits,  gnawed  raw 
carrots  and  wished  for  creamy  choco¬ 
lates,  eaten  spareribs  and  longed  for 
fried  oysters.  I  have  been  fed  country 
ham  and  sweet  potatoes  until  my  con¬ 
stitution  cried  out  in  revolt. 

Oh,  I  love  the  old  South  with  its 
sunshine  and  charm,  and  it’s  fine  to 
be  in  Carolina  in  the  morning  and  all 
that,  but  dear  Lord,  listen  to  the  plea 
of  a  displaced  Yankee  and  take  this 
weary  Northerner  back  home  to 
Heaven ! 
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Who  Ever  Heard  of  Plymouth? 


The  North  never  really  won  the 
Civil  War  —  or  so  it  says  here 


by  VIRGINIA  GUNN 

■  ARTICLE  ■ 


The  Fertile  Southland”  is  a  very 
deceiving  epithet.  The  geography 
books  never  fail  to  mention  the 
abundance  of  corn,  tobacco,  cotton, 
and  peanuts  that  Dixieland  produces. 
But  there  is  one  phase  of  southern 
fertility  that  is  always  omitted.  What 
geographer  ever  stopped  to  remember 
that  back  in  1607  a  small  colonial 
village  called  Jamestown  gave  birth 
to  a  nation?  The  historians  haven't 
forgotten,  but  even  they  never  heard 
of  Plymouth. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  syncopated 
rhythm  known  as  “the  blues.”  They 
were  born  of  a  collaboration  of  W.  C. 
Handy  with  the  aforesaid  ‘‘Fertile 
Southland.”  If  you’re  skeptical,  ask 
yourself  where  the  St.  Louis  Woman 
gets  her  mail. 


Still  on  the  subject  of  beats,  back 
in  the  late  30 ’s  there  was  a  small 
hand  of  Georgians  who  existed  en¬ 
tirely  on  jive  and  vitamin  pills.  One 
night,  after  several  months  of  this 
diet,  they  reached  the  peak  of  emo¬ 
tional  energy.  What,  they  produced 
that  night  will  go  down  in  history 
under  the  appellation  of  “jitterbug- 
ging.  ”  Tennyson  referred  to  this 
miming  point  in  culture  when  he 
wrote  in  a  poem  of  ‘‘the  bright  and 
fierce  South.” 

Writers  of  the  past  century  have 
presented  us  with  two  widely  varying 
conceptions  of  the  South.  These  come 
under  the  headings  of  Romanticism 
and  Realism.  One  school  has  the 
South  a  land  of  mimosa  trees,  mint 
juleps,  and  hoop  skirts.  Then  there 


are  the  ragged,  barefoot,  “tobacco- 
chomping”  characters  of  Tobacco 
Hoad.  What  are  the  unfortunates  who 
have  never  been  in  our  fair  land  to 
believe  ? 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  omit  some 
words  about  the  Civil  War.  In  a  re¬ 
cent  research  on  the  subject,  I  made 
a  most  amazing  discovery.  It  seems 
that  in  1850  there  was  a  national  con¬ 
vention  of  historians.  The  purpose  of 
Ibis  meeting  was  to  draw  from  the 
representatives  of  the  North  and  the 
South  what  contributions  each  had 
made  to  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  After  several  days  of  confer¬ 
ences  among  each  of  the  groups,  the 
Southerners  announced  that  they 
were  ready  to  present  their  contribu¬ 
tions.  There  were  so  many  that  it  re¬ 
quired  twelve  volumes  to  include 
them  all.  The  most  prominent  that 
were  mentioned  were  Jamestown,  of 
course,  George  Washington,  Patrick 
Henry,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Andrew  Jackson,  Robert  E. 
Lee,  and  Rhett  Butler.  The  North 
had  nothing  to  offer.  It  was  voted  by 
the  convention  to  extend  the  period  of 
conference.  Ten  years  went  by  and 
the  Northern  representatives  still 
could  produce  nothing.  The  South 
decided  that  since  they  possessed  all 
the  history  and  tradition,  there  was 
no  need  for  further  association  with 
the  North.  They  seceded  in  1861.  The 
North,  not  wishing  to  be  left  without 
a  history,  declared  war.  The  South  is 
still  struggling,  in  spite  of  Appomat¬ 
tox,  for  its  right  to  the  history  it 
made. 

Now,  if  you  all  will  poddon  me,  1 
have  to  hurry  and  convert  my  War 
Bonds  to  Confederate  securities. 
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3  lore  Than  Meets  Eye 

A  bit  of  detective  work  uncovers 
the  stories  behind  Duke  art  pieces 


by  MARY  HENDRICKS 

■  ART  ■ 


In  the  library  on  East  over  the 
desk  is  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
the  portraits  in  the  University’s  pos¬ 
session  :  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Cary 
by  John  Hopner.  It  is  an  English 
painting,  donated  to  the  library  by 
Mary  Duke  Biddle  after  the  death  of 
Sarah  Duke. 

In  the  book-lover's  room  we  found 
two  portraits  which  have  interesting 
stories  accompanying  them.  The  first 
is  :he  portrait  of  Professor  William 
Stern  by  Otto  Kauffman.  Before  the 
war  broke  out,  both  Professor  Stern 
and  Kauffman  lived  in  Germany.  Be¬ 
cause  they  did  not  sympathize  with 
the  government,  they  were  put  in  ex¬ 
ile.  The}’  did  not  know  each  other 
then.  Professor  Stern  came  to  Dur¬ 
ham  to  teach  at  Duke,  while  Kauff¬ 
man  went  to  New  York  to  stay. 
When  Stern  went  to  New  York  to 
visit,  the  two  met  for  the  first  time 
ai  d  struck  up  a  friendship.  Kauff¬ 
man,  who  incidentally,  paints  like 
Van  Golig,  painted  Stern’s  portrait. 
Mrs.  Stern  later  gave  the  painting  to 
the  University. 

The  other  portrait  is  “Mother  and 
Child”  by  Keathe  Kollwitz,  another 
German,  who,  unfortunately,  did  not 
have  the  good  fortune  of  Kauffman 
and  Stern.  One  day,  while  she  was 
saying  something  highly  unfavorable 
about  the  Nazi  government,  she  was 
caught  by  a  member  of  the  Gestapo. 
She  was  taken  to  a  concentration 
camp  in  the  mountains.  Although  she 
made  many  attempts  to  escape  with 
the  help  of  her  friends,  she  was  un- 
successful,  and  word  ivas  later  re¬ 
ceived  that  she  died. 

Another  portrait  in  the  book- 
lover’s  room  is  that  of  Dr.  Boyd  who 
was  a  good  friend  of  Duke  and  of  the 


library.  It  was  he  who  persuaded 
Mrs.  Margaret  Barber  to  lend  her 
splendid  collection  of  paintings  to  the 
University.  She  put  them  in  Duke’s 
possession  in  1931.  We  are  to  keep 
them  for  twenty-five  years  until  her 
grandson  is  of  age. 

One  of  these  paintings  looks  for 
all  the  world  like  a  Rembrandt. 
It  is  “Lott  and  His  Daughters,” 
painted  by  Jacob  Jordeans.  All  of  the 
characters  in  the  painting  have  down¬ 
cast  looks  on  their  faces  because  Mrs. 
Lott  has  just  turned  into  a  bag  of 
salt  because  of  her  curiosity. 

In  the  West  Campus  library  are 
many  paintings  of  the  Dukes  and 
of  the  faculty  done  by  various  artists, 
such  as  Wiltscheck,  who  is  the  most 


famous,  la  Cosa,  Chandor,  Medini, 
and  Barret. 

There  is  an  interesting  story  con¬ 
nected  with  the  portrait  of  J.  W 
Alspaugh,  for  whom  Alspaugh  House 
is  named.  The  painting  used  to  hang 
in  the  library  of  Trinity  College 
where  it  was  seen  by  Robert  Lincoln, 
son  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Greatly  ad¬ 
miring  the  picture  and  thinking  it  td 
be  a  portrait  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
young  Mr.  Lincoln  stated  that  he 
thought  a  picture  of  his  father  should 
be  beside  it.  He  promised  to  send  one 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  he  was  as 
good  as  his  word.  Later,  a  beautiful 
etching  by  Jacques  Riech  arrived  with 
a  note  enclosed  which  said,  “This,  to 
me,  is  the  best  likeness  ever  made  of 
my  father.” 


AMERICAN  BEAUTIES,  NORTHERN  STYLE 

The  laee  and  fortune  of  Helen  Mickelsen 


The  daughter  of  a  Brigadier  Gen¬ 
eral,  Helen  Mickelsen  has  spent  all 
of  her  life  as  an  “Army  brat.”  Since 
her  arrival  in  Bridgeport,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  on  June  23,  1925,  Helen  has  trav¬ 
elled  all  over  the  United  States  and 
to  the  Philippines  where  she  lived  for 
two  years.  She  came  to  Duke  because 
her  older  sister  was  here,  joined 
Kappa  Delta,  and  became  pinned  to 
Hal  Gypson  who  is  now  with  the 
Navy  at  Okinawa.  She  is  still  wearing 
Hal’s  Beta  pin  and  is  still  living  in 
Giles  House,  the  dormitory  she  has 
occupied  since  her  freshman  year. 
She  is  a  member  of  this  year’s  beauty 
section,  but  shows  a  lot  of  athletic 
ability  as  is  testified  by  membership 
in  Delta  Phi  Rho  Alpha,  honorary 
athletic  fraternity  for  women.  Her 


major  subject  is  sociology,  but  she 
prefers  daiquiris,  rhumbas,  and  the 
song  “It,  Might  As  Well  Be  Spring.” 
Helen’s  chief  ambition  is  to  get  mar¬ 
ried,  but  that  will  have  to  wait  until 
Hal  returns  to  this  country.  Her 
crowning  glory  is  her  honest-to-good- 
ness,  lovely-to-look-at  platinum  blonde 
hair. 

Miss  Mickelsen  on  Men:  I  like  tall, 
slim,  good-looking  blondes,  with  a 
partiality  for  men  in  the  Army.  I  de¬ 
test  double-breasted,  pin-stripe  suits, 
and  colored  shirts,  and  I  love  tan 
gabardine  slacks,  cashmere  sweaters, 
and  white  shirts.  I’ve  got  to  have  a 
good  party  boy,  because  I  love  to 
party. 

vital  statistics:  Height:  5  ft.  7% 
in.  without  heels;  weight:  130  lbs.;  bust: 
34  in.;  waist:  24  in.;  hips:  36  in. 
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The  Best  Part  of  Life 

Linda  Adams  had  been  a  great  actress. 

It  was  Jim  who  took  away  the  bitterness 
when  the  audiences  ceased  to  applaud 


It  was  iii  an  old,  but  respectable 
part  of  town.  The  gas  street  lights 
were  flickering  gently  in  the  evening- 
twilight  as  the  sleek  Cadillac  pulled 
up  before  the  old  brick  rooming-house 
with  its  brownstone  front  and  wide 
steps.  Prom  the  chauffered  car 
stepped  an  elderly  man  in  evening- 
dress.  He  moved  slowly  and  dramat¬ 
ically  up  the  wide  steps  and  pushed 
the  bell.  In  just  a  moment  the  door 
opened  and  out  of  it  emerged  a  beau¬ 
tiful  old  lady.  As  the  two  stepped 
smilingly  down  the  steps,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  characters  from  a  Victorian 


Prom  Rockingham,  North  Carolina, 
comes  this  example  of  Southern  pul¬ 
chritude.  Christened  Bertha  Garrett, 
she  got  her  nickname,  Buffa,  when  a 
young  friend  couldn’t  pronounce 
Bertha.  Born  on  August  9,  1926,  in 
Rockingham,  Buffa  has  lived  for 
awhile  in  Atlanta  and  is  now  a  soph¬ 
omore  at  Duke,  a  member  of  Alpha 
Delta  Bi  and  Social  Standards  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  an  inhabitant  of  Brown 
House.  Until  she  was  elected  Queen 
of  the  Duke  Duchesses  by  Varga  in 
1944,  Buffa  had  never  won  a  beauty 
contest.  She  became  pin-up  girl  for 
an  Army  Medical  Detachment  in 
India  who  voted  her  “The  Girl  Who 
Made  Us  Know  What  We  Are  Fight¬ 
ing  For.”  Her  only  other  victory 
was  a  prize-winning  play,  “Magnolia 
Blooms,’’  written  while  at  Rocking¬ 
ham  High,  which  was  published  by 
the  Northwestern  University  Press. 
Buffa  likes  to  play  poker  and  to  go 
fishing,  but  wants  to  learn  how  to 
play  bridge.  She  is  an  expert  imitator 
of  Bugs  Bunny  and  Cass  Daley  and 
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picture  had  stepped  out  and  come  to 
life.  She  was  a  lovely  picture  in  her 
crinoline  and  lace  of  another  age, 
and  his  evening  clothes  matched  hers 
in  age  and  distinction.  They  carried 
themselves  with  the  natural  dignity 
and  poise  of  a  king  and  queen.  With 
lavish  manners,  he  helped  her  into  the 
limousine  and  away  they  went. 

To  me  it  seemed  like  a  part  of  a 
fairy  tale,  intriguing  and  beautiful. 
I  came  back  the  next  day  to  the  brick 
house,  walked  up  the  wide  stairs  and 
rang  the  bell  myself.  The  curtains  at 
the  window  were  faded,  and  a  window 


likes  to  dance,  but  not  to  jitterbug. 
Her  ideal  man  is  an  unknown  “Ru¬ 
dolph,”  and  to  photographers  Buffa, 
with  her  beautiful  eyes  and  honey- 
colored  hair,  is  known  as  an  excellent 
model.  Her  favorite  song:  “Night 
and  Day”  sung  by  Sinatra,  her  fav¬ 
orite  band :  Glenn  Miller,  her  favorite 
movie  star:  Van  Johnson,  and  her 
favorite  foods:  cheeseburgers  and 
chocolate  pie. 

Miss  Garrett  on  Men:  I  detest  bow 
ties.  A  man  doesn’t  have  to  be  good- 
looking,  but  I  like  one  that’s  thought¬ 
ful  and  who  has  a  sense  of  humour. 
I  don ’t  have  to  be  entertained  on  a 
date;  1  can  have  a  good  time  just  talk¬ 
ing  or  dancing.  And  1  can’t  stand  to 
see  a  man  cross  his  legs  like  a  girl. 
My  own  favorite  attire  is  blue  jeans 
and  a  plaid  shirt,  and  I  like  men  in 
V-necked  sweaters,  open-collared 
shirts,  saddle  shoes,  and  glen  plaid 
trousers. 

vital  statistics:  Height:  3  ft.  5  in. 
without  heels;  weight:  123  lbs.;  bust:  34 
in.;  waist:  24  in.;  hips:  33  in. 


box  of  geraniums  gave  the  only  color 
to  the  surroundings.  The  door  opened 
and  1  saw  my  Victorian  lady,  smiling 
and  sweet  just  as  last  night.  But 
there  was  a  change — her  dress  was 
just  what  one  would  expect  of  an 
elderly  lady  working  about  the  house. 
She  led  me  into  the  parlor,  and  here 
again  1  was  caught  by  the  memories 
of  past  years — pictures,  souvenirs.  1 
told  her  I  was  a  reporter  looking  for 
a  story,  and  then  of  what  I  had  seen 
last  night.  Could  she  help? 

She  looked  at  me,  smiled  again, 
chuckled  a  bit,  then  said.  “It’s  been 
an  awfully  long  time  since  someone 
asked  me  for  a  story.  Perhaps  you 
might  like  to  hear  the  story  of 
Malinda  Adams.  It’s  a  sad  story,  but 
it  has  a  beautiful  ending.  You  see, 
1  m  Linda  Adams,  glamorous  queen 
of  the  stage  thirty  years  ago.  You  see 
around  you  pictures  of  my  success  on 
Broadway.  Here’s  the  scrapbook  of 
my  stage  career.  Look  at  it!  1  pick  it 
up  so  often  just  to  look  back.  The 
clippings  you  see  here  are  praises  of 
my  work.  1  was  proud  of  them,  so 
very  proud.  My  success  was  exhilarat¬ 
ing,  almost  giddy.  I  could  see  nothing 
else  but  drama  and  footlights.  I  put 
my  whole  self  into  my  parts. 

“Admirers — yes  there  were  admir¬ 
ers,  young  and  old,  waiting  for  me 
at  the  stage  door  from  time  to  time, 
hut  love  had  no  place  in  my  career- 
infested  mind.  Only  one  man  ever 
entered  into  that  inner  ericle  of  self. 
That  was  Jim  Blaine,  my  leading 
man  in  three  of  my  big  successes. 
He  asked  me  time  and  again  to  accept 
his  name  and  his  love,  but  I  rejected 
all  proposals. 

“  The  years  passed  by  all  too  swiftly. 
My  speech  became  icy,  my  manner¬ 
isms  so  very  formal.  I  was  queen  of 
them  all.  Then  things  began  to  go 
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Tlie  House  that  Rosa  Built 

Rosa  was  an  artist  when  it  came  to 
food,  but  her  talents  didn't  stop  there 


Mv  father  breathed  a  satisfied 
sigh,  pushed  his  chair  from  the 
table,  and  lit  bis  after  dinner  cigar. 

“That."  he  said,  surveying  the 
table,  “was  a  product  of  the  artistry 
of  the  most  skillful  cooks  in  Equador. 
For  a  meal  like  that,  men  have  con¬ 
quered  cities,  drained  oceans,  and 
married  women  with  plain  faces." 

Rosa  came  in  just  then.  She  had 
evidently  heard  Father's  compli¬ 
ment.  Her  wrinkles  were  crinkled 
into  a  huge  innocent  smile,  her  eyes 
had  quite  disappeared.  She  was  at¬ 
tired  in  the  most  conservative  of  her 
garments,  a  bulky  affair  of  purple- 
patterned  voile.  Over  it  she  wore  one 
of  my  mother’s  discarded  sweaters 
which  hit  her  about  under  the  arm- 
pits. 

“Rosa,”  said  my  father,  ‘‘I  con¬ 
gratulate  you,  I  bow  down  in  ad¬ 
miration  before  you.  You  are  an  art¬ 
ist.  You  may  play  in  my  sandpile  any 
time.” 

“Gracias,  Senor, ”  said  Rosa,  “it 
is  nothing.” 

“Nothing,”  cried  my  father,  bring¬ 
ing  his  fist  down  on  the  table  and  dis¬ 
lodging  several  dessert  plates.  “Noth¬ 
ing  she  says.  Do  you  realize,  my  good 
woman,  that  I  put  out  hundreds  of 
dollars  each  year  on  my  daughters’ 
educations,  and  that  if  they  are  asked 
to  make  their  poor  father  a  decent 
cup  of  tea  the  bill  for  damages  to  the 
kitchen  stove  runs  into  decimals? 
Nothing  she  says!” 

“Senor,”  said  Rosa.  She  folded 
her  hands  before  her  and  watched  a 
stray  fly  walk  across  the  ceiling. 
“Senor,  for  twenty  years  I  have 
served  your  family,  have  cooked  your 
meals,  and  nursed  your  children;  I 
have  prepared  breakfasts  for  twenty 
people  at  three  o’clock  in  the  mortt- 
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ing;  I  have  served  dinner  to  sixteen 
when  only  six  were  expected ;  I  have 
travelled  to  all  corners  of  the  world 
with  you  at  a  moment’s  notice,  and 
have  been  left  at  many  places  for 
long  days  deserted  with  the  luggage, 

I  have—” 

“Rosa,  what  is  it  you  want?” 


“Also,”  she  went  on,  “I  have  res¬ 
cued  your  daughters  from  jail  every 
time  they  had  a  wreck  and  those 
times  have  been  many,  I  have  re¬ 
frained  from  killing  your  dog  when 
she  had  puppies  in  my  room,  I 
have — ” 

“No,”  said  my  father  sadly,  “I 
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have  no  cast-off  clothes  I  can  give  to 
the  husband  of  your  daughter-in- 
law's  cousin.  Neither  can  I  spare  any 
razors,  collars,  ties  or  spar  parts  of 
my  car,  and  Scotch  has  gone  up  to  a 
hundred  sucres  a  bottle.” 

•‘I  have  also  cleaned  up  your  chil¬ 
dren’s  rooms  and  trained  your  maids, 
of  which  there  have  been  many,  both 
coming  and  going.” 

“Rosa,”  said  my  father  testily, 
‘‘desist  from  bringing  up  the  murky 
past  and  let’s  get  down  to  business. 
What  exactly  do  you  want?” 

Rosa  brought  her  eyes  down  from 
the  ceiling  and  looked  at  him. 

‘‘Senor, ”  she  said,  ‘‘you  are  a  rich 
man.” 

‘‘Rich!”  said  my  father,  letting 
out  an  anguished  yelp.  ‘‘Rich!” 

‘‘The  Senor  is  a  rich  man,”  re¬ 
peated  Rosa  firmly. 

My  father  groaned.  “How  much?” 

“A  thousand  sucres.” 

“What?”  roared  my  father,  “get 
out  of  here,  you  blackmailing  old 
hag,  you  spawn  of  the  — .  ” 

“A  thousand  sucres,”  said  Rosa 
eyeing  him.  “The  Senor  knows  I 


shall  pay  him  back.” 

“The  Senor  knows  nothing  of  the 
sort,  however — what  do  you  want  it 
for?” 

“I  am  going  to  buy  a  house.” 

“A  house;  What  for?  Isn’t  this 
one  good  enough  for  you  ?  ’  ’ 

“I  want  to  buy  a  house  in  which  I 
can  gather  my  children  and  grand¬ 
children  around  me  in  the  sunset  of 
my  life.” 

“What!”  we  all  screamed.  Only  in 
moments  of  direst  stress  does  Rosa 
ever  admit  being  over  twenty-one. 

“Si,  si  Senores, ”  said  Rosa,  grin¬ 
ning  all  over  her  wicked  old  face,  “my 
Alonzo  and  I,  my  old  man,  we  are 
going  to  get  married.  ’  ’ 

Only  Father  could  speak.  “Hurray 
for  the  triumph  of  morality,”  he 
yelled.  “Better  late  than  never  and 
all  that.  Let’s  toast  the  blushing 
bride.  But  not  in  my  Scotch.” 

For  a  time  Rosa  seemed  completely 
happy.  She  and  her  husband  and 
children  and  grandchildren,  eighteen 
in  all,  lived  in  three  rooms  of  the 
house,  the  other  room  having  been 
let  to  a  lodger.  One  morning  my  sis¬ 


ter  came  in  to  report  that  Rosa  was 
in  the  kitchen  with  a  hangover  and 
a  crying  jag. 

Betwee  curses,  sobs,  and  hiccups, 
Daddy  finally  disentangled  the  story. 
Rosa  had  bought  the  house,  but  not 
the  land  on  which  it  was  built.  Now 
the  government  was  going  to  build  a 
road  straight  through,  without  pay¬ 
ing  Rosa  a  cent.  My  father  clutched 
his  hair  and  looked  frantically 
heavenwards. 

Rosa  wailed  all  the  louder.  She 
announced  that  she  would  barricade 
herself  within  the  house,  and  with 
that  she  left. 

The  weeks  of  Rosa  ’s  absence  were 
a  nightmare.  And  then  the  revolution 
happened !  They  happen  all  the  time 
in  Equador,  but  this  one  had  its  bene¬ 
ficial  results.  The  new  government 
forgot  about  the  proposed  road.  Rosa 
had  won,  but  she  was  not  elated. 
“Why  do  I  need  a  house  with  no  hus¬ 
band?”  she  said.  “1  have  left  Alonzo. 
He  was  getting  lazy  and  old,  and  be¬ 
sides,  I  am  too  young  to  be  tied  down 
by  any  man.” 
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Seven  for  Defense 

The  Iron  Dukes  of  1938  were  the  most  widely  discussed  line  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Unscored  upon,  they  have  become  a  legend  in  Southern  football 


r  t  all  reached  a  climax  that  cold 
A  November  afternoon  back  in  1938 
when  Durham  was  covered  by  one  of 
it>  rare  blankets  of  snow.  The  most 
talked  of  backfield  in  the  nation,  the 
dream  backfield"  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Panthers,  were  held  scoreless  through 
sixty  minutes  of  some  of  the  most 
thrilling  football  ever  reeled  oft’  in 
North  Carolina.  That  was  the  climax, 
but  the  story  began  many  weeks 
earlier  in  sunny  September. 

They  were  called  the  “Seven  Iron 
Dukes’" — those  rough  and  tough,  hell- 
for-leather  Blue  Devils  who  never 
knew  what  it  was  to  be  behind  in  a 
football  game.  They  were  the  seven 
men  who  played  up  front  for  Duke 
in  1938,  and  they  were  given  a  nick¬ 
name  that  gained  for  them  more  pub¬ 
licity  than  any  other  group  of  foot¬ 
ball  players  since  Notre  Dame’s 
"Four  Horsemen”  or  Fordham’s 
“Seven  Blocks  of  Granite.” 

These  Blue  Devils  conquered  every¬ 
thing  in  sight  on  a  nine  game  schedule 
without  yielding  a  single  point  to  the 
opponent,  and  late  in  December,  they 
headed  westward  as  Wallace  Wade’s 
first  Rose  Bowl  team  at  Duke,  shout- 
in"  to  the  world  “seven  for  defense 
but  not  one  point  for  tribute.” 

Wade,  Duke’s  director  of  athletics 
and  former  football  coach,  still  smiles 
when  he  speaks  of  those  Iron  Dukes, 
lie  is  sold  on  them,  but  he  doesn’t 
want  all  of  the  credit  to  go  to  the 
line  alone. 

“We  had  a  great  line,  all  right,  but 
our  backs  were  tough  on  defense,  too. 
Tipton  and  O’Hara  were  great  on 
pass  defense,  and  Spangler  was  a  fine 
safety  rnan.  Together  those  eleven 
were  a  wonderful  defensive  team,  and 
we  had  might  fine  spirit,  too.” 

A  lot  of  people  are  mistaken  in  be- 
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lieving  that  Duke  had  great  offensive 
potential  that  year  but  didn’t  show 
it  because  they  needed  only  a  touch¬ 
down  per  game  to  win.  That  was  not 
the  case.  Wade  admits  that  he  just 
didn’t  have  it  in  the  way  of  offense. 

“We  didn’t  score  a  touchdown  and 
then  play  safe  the  rest  of  the  game,” 
Wade  says.  “We  were  in  there  trying 
to  score  all  the  time,  but  we  just 
didn’t  have  the  material  for  a  good 
offensive  team.  We  drilled  all  year  on 
offense,  too,  as  much  as  on  defense.” 

But  that  doesn’t  alter  the  fact  that 
those  seven  men  in  the  line  were  great 
on  defense — a  little  slow,  perhaps,  but 
nevertheless  great  when  the  other 
team  had  the  ball. 

There  was  Bolo  Perdue  at  left  end 
and  Bill  Bailey  at  right  end.  Both 
were  juniors  that  year.  Perdue 
weighed  193  and  Bailey,  199.  And 
Dinky  Darnell  was  an  end  that  played 
a  lot  of  ball,  too. 

Tackles  were  Bob  Haas  and  Frank 
Ribar,  each  weighing  around  195; 
and  the  guards  were  Allen  (Sweet- 
pea)  Johnson  and  married  man  Fred 
Yorke.  They  weighed  up  in  the  180’s. 
Bob  Baskerville  and  Bob  Alabaster 
backed  those  guards  up,  and  they 
were  as  good  a  pair  of  relief  men  as 
you’d  find  that  season. 

Big,  All-American  Dan  Hill,  a  199 
pivotman  who  looked  ten  pounds 
heavier,  was  the  center.  He  and  Eric 
Tipton  co-eaptained  the  team. 

When  Duke  opened  the  season  by 
beating  V.  P.  T.  18-0,  there  was  no  in¬ 
dication  that  the  Wademen  would 
follow  up  with  such  a  spectacular 
record.  It  was  just  another  of  those 
opening  day  victories  that  didn’t  find 
too  much  opposition  for  the  Blue 
Devils.  V.  P.  I.  made  a  single  first 
down  and  was  held  to  18  yards  net 


rushing,  but  Duke’s  real  strength 
hadn’t  been  shown.  They  followed 
with  a  27-0  victory  over  Davidson, 
who  was  held  to  a  pair  of  first  downs 
by  rushing,  but  that  still  proved  only 
a  little. 

It  was  up  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  that 
Duke  first  made  the  pigskin  public 
sit  up  and  take  notice.  The  opponent 
was  Colgate,  and  the  game  was 
played  before  23,950  Yankees  and 
fifty  Rebels,  and  that  naturally  gave 
Duke  a  victory.  (The  score  was  7-0.) 
But  there  is  a  lot  more  to  the  story 
than  that  simple  statement. 

Duke  won  on  a  sustained  drive  of 
G1  yards  in  the  third  period,  but  the 
thing  that  really  averted  a  tie  score 
was  the  combination  of  a  great  goal 
line  stand  and  a  “break.” 

The  game  was  scoreless  in  the  first 
half,  but  Wade  evidently  told  the 
boys  a-plenty  at  half  time,  because 
they  came  right  out  and  scored  a 
touchdown.  On  the  first  play  after 
an  exchange  of  punts,  Bob  O’Mara, 
fullback,  slipped  off  left  guard,  broke 
into  the  open,  and  went  39  yards  to 
the  Colgate  22.  Three  plays  later, 
O’Mara  made  a  first  down  on  the  11. 
After  two  plays,  Tipton  went  off  right 
tackle  to  score  from  the  two-yard  line. 
Duke  was  leading,  but  it  wasn’t  a 
victory  yet. 

Colgate  began  turning  in  some 
fancy  passing  and  worked  the  ball 
into  Duke  territory.  Then  bang — 
Colgate  hit  with  a  pass  that-  carried 
all  the  way  to  the  Duke  one-yard  line 
before  Easy  Eaves,  Duke’s  blocking 
back,  knocked  the  receiver  out  of 
bounds. 

On  the  first  play  a  sub  fullback  for 
Colgate  drove  through  the  middle  to 
the  one-foot  line.  Then  the  boy  who 
had  done  all  the  passing  for  the  home 
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team  became  the  goat.  He  fumbled  a 
low  pass  from  center  and  Bob  Spang¬ 
ler,  diving  over  the  line,  recovered 
on  the  Duke  three. 

One  threat  was  gone,  but  there  was 
another  to  come. 

The  Red  Raider  with  the  “fumble- 
itis”  wouldn’t  take  “no”  for  an 
answer.  Next  time  Colgate  got  the 
ball,  he  faded  back  and  tossed  one  to 
an  end  who  was  in  the  clear  but  who 
was  finally  pulled  down  from  behind 
by  Spangler  on  the  Duke  three. 

At  no  time  during  the  season  was 
Duke  pressed  like  it  was  at  this  par¬ 
ticular  moment,  but  the  Seven  Iron 
Dukes  came  through,  and  with  yard¬ 
age  to  spare. 

Lube,  Colgate’s  passing  fool,  tried 
one  into  the  end  zone,  but  it  was 
high.  On  the  next  play,  a  reverse 
picked  up  a  yard.  Then  Darnell 
crashed  through,  ran  Lube  down,  and 
tossed  him  for  a  15-yard  loss.  On 
fourth  down,  Tipton  intercepted  a 
pass  on  the  goal  line,  and  the  game 
was  as  good  as  over. 

Colgate  had  done  some  fancy 
threatening,  but  all-in-all  they  made 
only  five  first  downs.  Credit  that  to 
the  Seven  Iron  Dukes! 

And  so  the  season  rolled  on,  and 
the  Dukes  rolled  with  it,  not  always 
rolling — sometimes  reeling,  but  their 
goal  line  remained  unscratched. 

Georgia  Tech  was  beaten  6-0  in  a 
thrilling  Homecoming  game,  and 
Duke  took  Wake  Forest  7-0. 

That  Wake  Forest  game  was  an¬ 
other  for  the  books. 

Duke  struck  early  and  scored  when 
Darnell  went  untouched  for  ten  yards 
on  the  same  end-aronnd  play  that 
Kelley  Mote  pulled  this  season.  But 
as  in  Buffalo,  the  game  wasn’t  won 
until  the  last  quarter.  Wake  Forest 
had  a  first  down  on  the  Duke  eight 
when  the  same  old  story  repeated  it¬ 
self.  Tony  Gallovitch,  Deacon  half¬ 
back,  was  thrown  for  a  four-yard  loss 
around  end.  On  the  next  play,  the 
whole  line  charged  in,  hit  the  ball 
carrier  causing  him  to  fumble,  and 
Perdue  recovered  for  the  Blue  Devils. 

George  McAfee  was  the  star  as 
Duke  took  Carolina  next  week  by 
14-0.  George  had  been  hurt  all  season. 
He  hadn’t  played  in  a  single  game, 


and  there  was  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  Duke  would  use  him.  If  he 
had  stayed  on  the  sidelines,  he  would 
have  had  two  more  years  of  eligibil¬ 
ity.  Perhaps  Wade  smelled  a  bowl  bid. 
At  any  rate,  McAfee  was  brought  off 
the  bench  onto  the  gridiron.  His  pass- 
catching  and  running  gave  Duke  the 
game.  There  were  no  goal  line  stands. 
Carolina  caused  the  Seven  Iron  Dukes 
little  trouble. 

Syracuse  took  its  turn  and  was 
beaten  21-0,  N.  C.  State  lost  7-0,  and 
then  came  the  battle  of  the  snow. 

Pittsburgh  had  been  upset  by  Car¬ 
negie  Tech  in  a  complete  reversal  of 
the  form  sheets  in  mid-season,  but 
the  Panthers  were  still  regarded  as 
the  offensive  powerhouse  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  There  was  Biggie  Goldberg 
headed  for  his  second  straight  All- 
America  year,  and  there  was  Harold 
Stebbins,  Dick  Cassiano,  and  John 
Chickerneo.  That  game  was  to  be  the 
battle  of  the  immovable  object  and 
the  irresistible  force— the  clash  be¬ 
tween  an  unscored-on  line  and  Amer¬ 
ica’s  top  backfield  that  had  lost  once 
along  the  way  of  a  suicide  schedule. 

A  steady  snow  sifted  down  all  morn¬ 
ing,  but  that  didn’t  prevent  the  larg¬ 
est  crowd  in  the  history  of  Southern 
football  (up  to  that  time)  from  filing 
into  Duke  stadium.  Fifty  thousand 
shivered  at  kick-off  time,  and  there 
Grantland  Rice  shivering  with  them 
ready  to  rave  about  Eric  Tipton  and 
the  educated  toe  after  it  was  all  over. 

A  review  of  the  Duke-Pitt  game 
might  be  divided  into  two  classes : 
(1)  the  punting  of  Eric  (the  Red) 
Tipton,  and  (2)  the  goal  line  stands. 

Tipton’s  punting  was  phenomenal. 
He  punted  all  day  long.  He  had  to, 
and  he  never  got  off  a  poor  one. 
That’s  what  Grantland  Rice  and  the 
other  critics  meant  after  the  game 
when  they  said  that  they  had  seen  the 
greatest  exhibition  of  punting  in  the 
history  of  football.  II is  siege  of  kicks 
went  something  like  this:  (First 
Period)  52-yard  kick  downed  on  the 
Pitt  10-yard  line;  50-yard  kick 
downed  on  the  Pitt  8;  65-yard  kick 
downed  on  the  Pitt  18.  (Second  Pe¬ 
riod)  24-yard  kick  out  on  the  Pitt 
12;  47-vard  kick  downed  on  the  Pitt 
14;  48-yard  kick  downed  on  the  Pitt 
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35 ;  56-yard  kick  downed  on  the  Pitt 
one-foot  line.  (Third  Period)  45- 
yard  kick  downed  on  the  Pitt  16 ; 
53-yard  kick  downed  on  the  11 :  30- 
yard  kick  out  on  the  9 ;  42-yard  kick 
downed  on  the  13 ;  41-yard  kick 
downed  on  the  31.  (Fourth  Period) 
26-yard  kick  out  on  the  5 ;  kick  re¬ 
turned  three  yards  to  the  Duke  47 ; 
34-yard  kick  out  on  the  11 ;  31-yard 
kick  out  on  the  7 ;  36-yard  kick  out 
on  the  9 ;  and  kick  returned  5  yards 
to  the  Pitt  31-yard  line. 

That’s  how  Eric  did  boot  that  ball. 
And  the  ball  was  slippery  and  the 
field  was  slippery,  but  he  kept  it  up 
all  day.  It  was  no  lucky  day  for 
“Tip.”  His  out-of-bounds  average 
certainly  was  greater,  but  as  for  dis¬ 
tance,  he  had  averaged  over  40  yards 
in  about  every  game,  and  he  missed 
two  because  of  injuries. 

Neither  were  the  Seven  Iron  Dukes 
without  their  glory  in  the  snow.  Pitt 
drove  71  yards  early  in  the  game  to 
the  Duke  10-yard  line  and  had  a  first 
down  there. 

Then ! 

Darnell  pulled  Cassiano  down  at 
the  line  of  scrimmage.  Spangler 
tripped  Cassiano  around  end  for  no 
gain.  Goldberg  passed  incomplete  into 
the  end  zone,  and  Stebbins  was 
dumped  for  a  two-yard  loss  by  Tip- 
ton.  Tipton  punted  out  of  danger.  It 
was  almost  blocked,  but  it  sailed 
down  the  field  and  was  downed  by 
Dan  Hill  on  the  Pitt  19. 

Minutes  later,  Pitt  drove  inside  the 
Duke  20,  a  drive  of  65  yards,  but  the 
ball  was  lost  on  a  fumble. 

At  the  end  of  three  quarters,  the 
score  was  deadlocked  0-0.  In  the  last 
"eriod  Tipton  set  up  the  only  score 
bv  kicking  out  on  the  Pitt  6-vard  line. 
Chickerneo,  standing  in  his  end  zone, 
attempted  to  punt,  but  Perdue 
smashed  through  to  block  the  kick 
and  recover  for  a  touchdown.  There 
was  no  more  Pittsburgh  and  too  much 
Tipton  the  rest  of  that  quarter,  and 
Hie  game  ended  7-0. 

The  next  week.  Duke  was  invited 
to  the  Rose  Bowl.  The  trip  west  was 
done  up  in  a  big  way.  Either  Tipton 
or  Hill  had  been  named  to  every  All- 
America,  and  sometimes  both  got  the 
honor.  They  were  the  idols  of  the  fans 
Continued  on  ftoge  43 
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“What  are  you  putting  in  your 
vest  pocket  there,  Murphy?” 

“That’s  a  stick  of  dynamite.  Every 
time  that  Riley  sees  me  he  slaps  me 
on  the  chest  and  breaks  all  of  my 
cigars.  The  next  time  he  does  it,  he’s 
going  to  blow  his  hand  off.” 

— Chaparral. 

Judge:  “Are  you  sure  this  man 
was  drunk?” 

Cop:  “Well,  he  was  carrying  a 
manhole  cover  and  said  he  was  taking 
it  home  to  play  on  his  vietrola.  ” 

— Patrol. 

From  life’s  hook  of  tears  and 
laughter  T  have  gained  this  little  hit 
of  lore — I’d  rather  have  a  morning 
after  than  never  have  a  night  before. 


“For  goodness  sake,”  sighed  the 
young  modern  as  she  wearily  trudged 
home  from  an  auto  ride. 

— Pelican. 

“I  can  let  you  have  a  cot  in  the 
ballroom,”  replied  the  clerk  in  a 
Washington  hotel,  “but  there  is  a 
lady  in  the  opposite  corner.  How¬ 
ever,  if  you  don’t  make  any  noise, 
she’ll  be  none  the  wiser. ” 

“Fine,”  said  the  tired  Ensign,  and 
into  the  ballroom  he  went. 

Five  minutes  later  he  came  run¬ 
ning  out  to  the  clerk. 

“Say,”  he  said,  “That  woman  in 
there  is  dead.” 

“I  know,”  was  the  answer.  “But 
how,  sir,  did  you  find  out?” 

— Brunavian. 


WOULD  YOU? 

If  in  this  world  there  were  but  two, 
And  all  the  world  were  kind  and  true, 
And  if  you  thought  that  no  one 
knew — 

Would  you  ? 

If  you  dreamed  in  pajamas  blue, 

Of  soft  arms  embracing  you, 

And  if  you  really  wanted  to, 

Would  you? 

If  all  the  world  were  nice  and  bright, 
And  if  I  stayed  with  you  all  night, 
And  if  I  turned  out  all  the  lights, 
Would  you? 

If  we  were  in  a  certain  place, 

And  we  were  sleeping  face  to  face, 
With  nothing  between  us  but  a  little 
space, 

Would  you  kiss  me  goodnight,  Dar¬ 
ling  ? 

Would  you?  — Archive. 

Man  on  telephone  :  “  Is  this  the  Sal¬ 
vation  Army  ?  ’  ’ 

“Yes.” 

“Do  you  save  bad  girls?” 

“Yes  sir,  we  do.” 

“Well  save  me  one  for  Saturday 
night.”  —Rebel. 

She :  “It ’s  so  sweet  of  you  to  bring 
me  this  lovely  mistletoe.” 

He  :  “  Don ’t  mention  it — the  pleas¬ 
ure ’s  going  to  be  mine.” 

— Pointer. 

Brown :  “I  think  your  son ’s 
spoiled.  ’  ’ 

Smith:  “Oh,  I  wouldn’t  say  that, 
old  man.” 

Brown  :  ‘  ‘  Then  come  outside  and 
see  what  a  steam  roller  just  did  to 
him.  ’  ’  — Frivol. 

A  night  in  June,  a  silvery  moon; 

A  kiss,  a  glance  that  wins ; 

A  question  shy,  an  answer  spry — 
And  then  the  fight  begins. 

— Rebel. 

“Does  your  husband  snore  in  his 
sleep  ?” 

1  ‘  I  don ’t  know,  we ’ve  only  been 
married  a  week.”  — Scarlet  Fever. 

A  woman’s  best  asset  is  a  man’s 
imagination. 
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As  the  music  stopped,  a  timid  sea¬ 
man,  lurking  in  the  background, 
larted  forward. 

“Pardon  me  Miss,”  he  said  to  a 
young  lady,  “May  I  have  the  next 
lance?” 

“I’m  sorry  but  I  never  dance  with 
:i  child,”  she  said  with  a  supercilious 
smile. 

“Oh,  a  thousand  pardons!”  replied 
the  young  sailor,  “I  didn’t  realize 
your  condition.” 

— Scarlet  Fever. 


The  little  old  grey  woman  bent 
over  the  cherub  in  the  cradle. 

“O-oo-oo,  you  look  so  sweet  l  could 
eat  you.” 

Baby:  “The  hell  you  could,  you 
haven’t  any  teeth.” 


“Do  you  love  me  still?” 

“I  might  if  you’d  stay  still  long 
enough.  ” 

— Scarlet  Fever. 


There  was  an  old  woman 
Who  lived  in  a  shoe. 

She  had  so  many  chlidren 
She  didn’t  know  what  to  do. 
(which  was  obvious) 

— The  Core  Driller. 


“Mother,  may  I  go  out  tonight?” 
“No,  my  darling  Jill; 

Father  and  I  go  out  tonight 
You’ll  have  to  tend  the  still.” 

— Wet  Hen. 


The  height  of  diplomacy :  To  say 
>n  surprising  a  lady  in  a  bathtub,  “I 
ieg  your  pardon,  sir.” 


Husband,  answering  telephone:  “I 
lon’t  know.  Call  the  weather  bu¬ 
reau.” 

Pretty  Young  Wife:  “Who  was 
hat?” 

Husband:  “Some  sailor,  I  guess, 
le  asked  me  if  the  coast  was  clear.” 

— Wet  Hen. 


Salesman:  “Do  you  wear  night- 
owns  or  pajamas?” 

Young  Lady:  “No.” 

Salesman:  “My  name  is  Bowers, 
ohn  Bowers.” 

— Frivol. 


Prof. :  “Give  me  a  significant  num¬ 
ber.” 

Student:  “1837  and  ask  for  Mar¬ 
tha.” 

—Log. 


Lad  looking  through  telescope : 
“God!” 

Friend:  “Oh,  g’wan — it  ain’t  that 
powerful.” 

— Frivol. 


In  the  old  days,  when  a  fellow  told 
a  girl  a  naughty  story,  she  blushed 
at  it.  Nowadays,  she  memorizes  it. 

— Columns. 


Southern  Miss:  “Dearest,  will  you 
love  me  always?” 

V-12 :  “Sweetest,  I  have  loved  you 
all  the  ways  I  know  how.” 

— Mis-a-Sip. 
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Truant  Officer  (to  small  boy)  : 
“Little  boy,  why  aren’t  you  in 
school?” 

Little  Boy:  “Hell,  mister,  1  ain’t 
but  three  damn  years  old.” 

— Mis-a-Sip. 


Phi  Delt :  What’s  your  worst  sin? 

Pi  Phi :  My  vanity — I  spend  hours 
in  front  of  my  mirror  admiring  my 
beauty. 

Phi  Delt:  That’s  not  vanity — 
that’s  imagination. 

— Wet  Hen. 


A  woman  went  into  a  drug  store 
and  asked,  “Have  you  any  Life¬ 
buoy?” 

The  young  man’s  reply:  “Just  set 
the  pace,  lady.” 

— Wet  Hen. 


She  was  only  a  lumberman’s  daugh¬ 
ter — 

But  she  always  wood ! 

—Pell-Mell. 


“George,  tell  me  the  truth.  Am  I 
the  first  girl  you’ve  ever  loved?” 

“N-no,  but  I’m  a  lot  harder  to 
please  than  I  used  to  be.” 


A  patient  in  an  insane  asylum  was 
trying  to  convince  an  attendant  that 
he  was  Napoleon. 

“But  who  told  you  that  you  were 
Napoleon?”  inquired  the  attendant. 

“God  did,”  replied  the  inmate. 

‘  ‘  1  did  not !  ’  ’  came  a  voice  from 
the  next  bunk. 

— Frivol. 


I  woke  to  look  upon  a  face, 

Silent,  white,  and  cold  ; 

The  agony  that  1  felt  then 
Can  never  half  he  told. 

We’d  lived  together  but  a  year, 

It  seemed  too  soon  to  see 
Those  gentle  hands  outstretched  and 
still, 

They  worked  so  much  for  me. 

Mv  waking  thoughts  had  been  of  one 
Who  now  to  sleep  had  dropped. 
Twas  hard  to  realize  just  then 
My  dollar  watch  had  stopped. 

— Drexerd. 


My  love,  she’s  got  a  fresher  lad. 
Another  boy  to  spark  her : 

She  broke  my  heart,  but  it’s  not 
bad — 

I’ve  still  got  Dorothy  Parker. 

— Drexerd. 


“THE  X ’MAS  SPIRIT” 

She:  “Do  you  think  you’re  Santa 
Claus?” 

lie:  “No;  why?” 

She:  “Then  leave  my  stockings 
alone.  ” 

— Jester. 
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IS  YOUR 
BUSINESS 
IMPROVING? 


If  not ,  it  may  be  because  too  few  people 
know  of  the  fne  service  and  quality  merchan¬ 
dise  you  offer  them. 

Monthly  the  students  and  faculty  of  Duke 
University  spend  well  over  $100,000  in  this 
community.  It  will  pay  you  to  advertise  in  the 
only  magazine  that  reaches  all  these  people.  It 
will  pay  you  to  advertise  in  the  archive, 
Duke  s  oldest  publication. 


ADVERTISE  IN  THE  ARCHIVE 
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SEVEN  FOR  DEFENSE 
Continued  from  page  39 

ill  along  the  way  to  California. 
There  were  special  trains  marked 
•Rose  Bowl  Specials”  which  carried 
I  lie  multitudes  of  North  Carolinians 
to  Pasadena. 

There  were  luncheons  and  break¬ 
fasts  and  dinners  and  more  luncheons 
in  honor  of  Coach  Wade  and  his 
team. 
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“J  don't  care  how  they  ride 
on  caissons!” 


There  were  trips  to  Hollywood  and 
tictures  of  the  movieland  glamour 
jrirls  with  the  unscored-on  glamour 
ioys,  and  Tipton  was  in  the  middle 
f  them  all. 

There  were  even  cartoons  for  na- 
ional  circulation  both  honoring  and 
atiring  the  Iron  Dukes.  One  showed 
little  boy  being  dragged  off  the 
'laying  field  by  his  mother.  He  was 
earing  a  pair  of  “unmentionables” 
hich  no  doubt  belonged  to  his 
lother.  And  the  pretty  little  speech 
as  written  underneath,  “But  Mother, 
II  the  Duke  players  wear  silk  pan¬ 
es.”  Several  days  later,  a  couple  of 
lue  Devils  received  anonymously 
irough  the  mail  some  pairs  of  “silk 

i  .  ,, 

'unties. 

Southern  California,  a  power  in 
ue  West,  was  slightly  favored  in 
>ite  of  several  losses.  The  Trojans 
ere  big,  and  they  had  reserves  to 
irn.  The  question  became,  “Can  the 
•on  Dukes  hold  out  again?”  and 
Can  Tipton  kick  over  the  walls  of 
i-oy?” 


The  answer  is  a  heartbreaker. 

Halftime  showed  another  scoreless 
tie.  Duke  had  done  little  in  the  way 
of  offense,  but  the  Iron  Dukes  were 
right  in  there. 

A  well-known  North  Carolina  sports 
writer  had  cabled  back  home  in  one 
of  his  better  moods  before  the  game. 
It  was  sent  to  one  of  the  wire  serv¬ 
ices,  and  it  read : 

“We  ain’t  sober,  we  ain’t  drunk, 
We  thought  your  service  stunk. 
Way  out  here  it’s  Christmas  eve, 
We  like  Postal,  beg  your  leave. 
Sure  the  Trojan  horse  is  wooden, 
Win  a  game,  it  just  cooden. 

Duke  sumpin’,  U.S.C.  nothin’.” 

It  remained  for  the  last  period  to 
decide  how  right  or  wrong  he  was. 

Duke  drove  to  the  Trojan  22-yard 
line,  and  when  the  attack  bogged 
down,  little  Tony  Ruffa  kicked  a  field 
goal  that  gave  Duke  a  3-0  lead.  But 
late  in  the  game,  Spangler  muffed  a 
punt  on  the  Duke  10,  and  Southern 
Cal  recovered.  After  three  plays,  in¬ 
cluding  a  pass,  the  Trojans  were  still 
on  the  Duke  10.  Southern  Cal  tried 
a  field  goal.  It  missed. 

The  game  apparently  was  over  be¬ 
cause  there  was  only  a  minute  left  to 
play.  But  then  came  the  fireworks 
that  rang  around  the  world  and 
which  will  have  football  people  talk¬ 
ing  as  long  as  the  game  is  played  and 
whenever  Rose  Bowl  games  are  men¬ 
tioned.  Four  straight  passes  from 
Doyle  Nave  to  Al  Krueger  swept 
Duke  off  its  feet.  The  Iron  Dukes  had 
played  themselves  groggy.  They  had 
stuck  it  out  for  nine  full  games  and 
for  59  minutes,  40  seconds  of  the 
most  important  game  of  all.  But  Mr. 
Fourth-Stringer  Nave  had  something 
Duke  didn’t  have,  lie  was  fresh,  he 
was  rested,  he  was  on  the  spot,  and, 
above  all,  he  could  pass. 

He  put  one  in  the  corner  of  the 
end  zone  right  past  the  half-dead 
Tipton  and  into  the  arms  of  Krueger. 
There  were  15  seconds  remaining, 
and  as  Tony  Ruffa  said,  “he  simply 
tore  a  page  out  of  the  history  book 
with  that  one.” 

There  was  no  joy  back  in  Durham 
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that  night.  The  mighty  Dukes  had 
si  ruck  out. 

It  was  hard  to  believe.  Something 
impossible  had  happened.  It  was  no 
less  of  a  shock  than  the  defeat  of  Joe 
Louis,  the  New  York  Yankees,  or 
Franklin  Roosevelt  would  have  been. 

It  had  taken  four  full  teams  to  beat 
Duke,  and  Wade  called  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  Ironmen  the  greatest  of 
his  Rose  Bowl  teams. 


“ This  field  is  for  women 
pilots” 


Those  Seven  Iron  Dukes  are  spread 
all  over  the  world  now.  Dan  Dill  and 
Bill  Bailey  are  back  on  the  Duke 
campus,  one  as  assistant  director  of 
athletics  and  the  other  as  a  student 
resuming  his  education  and  preparing 
for  Law  School.  Bolo  Perdue  has 
just  been  released  from  the  Navy 
after  four  years  of  service.  Lt.  Bob 
Haas  is  with  the  Navy  Supply  Corps 
in  the  Philippines.  Frank  Ribar  is  in 
the  Army,  and  Sweetpea  Johnson  is 
working  in  Salisbury,  N.  C.  Fred 
Yorke  and  Bob  O’Mara  are  helping 
Uncle  Sam  in  the  Newport  News 
shipyards.  Easy  Eaves  is  an  F.B.I. 
agent,  and  Tipton  is  backfield  coach 
at  William  and  Mary.  Spangler  is 
coaching  at  a  Virginia  high  school. 

That’s  the  legend  of  the  “Seven 
for  Defense,”  the  best  line  ever 
turned  out  in  the  South.  They  won 
some  close  ones,  but  they  lost  the 
close  one.  And  like  all  Duke  football 
teams,  great,  good,  or  mediocre,  they 
went  down  swinging — these  seven 

IRON  DUKES. 
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We  Looked  In  The  Directory  First 


A  great  many  calls  to  “in¬ 
formation”  ask  for  num¬ 
bers  that  are  listed  in  tele¬ 
phone  directories. 

When  you  ask  for  numbers 
that  are  in  the  directory 


you  waste  your  own  time 
and  also  the  time  of  trained 
telephone  operators.  We 
know  we  can  count  on  your 
co-operation  in  reducing 
needless  calls  to  a  minimum 
.  .  .  Thank  you ! 


DURHAM  TELEPHONE  COMPANY 


.  .  v  .  ... 

with  mammoth  flowers  in  vivid  color  on  pastel 
or  midnight  backgrounds.  The  touch 
exotic,  extolled  so,  for  this  be-bright  year. 
Rayon  twill,  hand-rolled  edges,  about  $3. 

Send  for  our  glamour  booklet  C Ml  2  "Heodsouare  into  High  Fashion 


9  EAST  38th  STREET 


oy 


u 
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THE  BEST  PART  OF  LIFE 
Continued  from  f»i  ge  35 

wrong.  My  praises  stopped.  Ther 
soon  my  parts  stopped  too.  It ’s  a  verj 
familiar  story  to  an  actress  who’s 
getting  old. 

“Through  it  all  Jim  was  there,  get 
ting  old  too  and  going  down  the 
scale.  We  went  down  together — down 
and  out.  From  the  little  I  had  savec 
1  got  this  room  and  into  it  I  tried  te 
stuff  all  the  memories,  bitter  ant 
sweet,  of  those  years  of  mine.  I  closed 
myself  off  from  the  world  which  had 
cast  me  aside  for  some  new  tinsel.  ] 
might  have  become  more  cynical  aiu 
bitter,  but  Jim  was  still  there.  Hi 
still  got  little  parts  in  plays.  He  livec 
over  on  the  other  side  of  town,  bui 
be  never  ceased  his  adoration  and  at 
tendance.  Through  these  many  year; 
now,  he’s  come  to  me,  bringing  witl 
him  the  memories  of  a  happier  ant 
better  day. 

“Then  not  very  long  ago  he  though 
of  something  new.  On  his  modes 
earnings,  he  was  risking  a  chance  t< 
make  me  happy.  He  called  for  me  oik 
night  in  a  shiny  car,  dressed  in  hi; 
worn  Prince  Albert  and  announce! 
we  were  going  back  to  the  brigh 
lights.  He  made  me  dress  in  my  onl; 
gown — a  beautiful  creation  mad 
for  me  in  “Queen  Victoria”  som 
twenty  years  ago.  There  were  tears  ii 
my  eyes  as  I  slipped  into  this  beau 
tiful  antiquity,  because  I  was  goin 
back  to  town.  The  bitterness  slippe< 
from  my  mind  as  we  walked  dow  I 
those  steps  that  first  night,  steppe- 
into  the  car  and  drove  away. 

“After  Jim  brought  me  home  tha 
night,  we  planned  that  once  a  montl 
we  would  go  back  uptown  and  cai 
ture  a  few  more  memories.  I  foun  1 
myself  dreaming  of  the  past,  thinl 
ing  of  the  wonderful  times  of  yeai 
ago.  That  night  each  month  gave  lit 
a  new  meaning  to  me.  The  bitterne 
and  cynicism  for  the  world  was  go  a 
and  in  its  place  a  new  joy  took  roo 

“You  saw  us  last  night,  Jim  an 
me,  stepping  into  our  car  on  our  w i 
uptown  to  more  memories.  That’s  tl 
story  of  Linda  Adams  who  found  th 
those  beautiful  memories  she  ohe 
ishes  in  her  heart  are  the  best  part- 
life.” 
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THE  STAFF  OF  LIFE  AND  OTHERS 
Continued  from  page  11 

wondered  what  there  would  be  for 
Sinner.  I  thought  about  delicacies 
such  as  pressed  mouse,  minced  kitten, 
and  creamed  cat,  which  are  a  few  of 
the  endearing  names  we  have  affec¬ 
tionately  bestowed  upon  some  of  our 
main  courses.  I  find  that  dinner  con¬ 
sists  of  meat  (it  could  be  almost  any¬ 
thing,  but  it  most  closely  resembles 
pure  horse  muscle  .  .  .  you  can’t  cut 
it,  you  can ’t  chew  it,  if  you  dropped 
it  on  the  floor  it  would  bounce  up 
and  hit  you  in  the  face),  moulded 
lumps  of  goo  potatoes,  string  (and 
'I  mean  string)  beans,  celery  stalk 
salad,  and  Octagon  soap  apple  pie. 

In  all  fairness  to  the  Union.  I  feel 
that  I  must  give  the  other  side  of  the 
question.  Let  me  see.  .  .  .  Ah.  yes, 
there  is  one  redeeming  feature  to 


a  real  ade  made 
from  real  fruit 


•OTTIXD  UNDER  LICENSE  IHOM  TRU-ADE.  INC  .  BY 

tru-ade  bottling  company 


every  meal — that  is  the  ice  water.  It 
is  always  cold  and  one  can  have  as 
much  as  one  wants. 

For  a  nice  homey  atmosphere, 
there  are  usually  one  or  two  canine 
friends  wandering  from  table  to  table 
accepting  gratefully  the  left  over 
scraps  from  our  plates.  Occasionally, 
one  misses  Rover  or  Spot  or  Mangey, 
and  a  tear  can  be  seen  trickling  down 
a  coed’s  cheek  as  she  pokes  her  un¬ 
known  piece  of  meat  and  says  mourn¬ 
fully,  ‘  ‘  Poor  Rover.  ’  ’ 

They  say  (I  guess  “they”  means  the 
general  public)  that,  if  there  were  no 
Unions,  we  students  would  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  gripe  about,  but  1  say  that,  if 
there  were  occasional  good  meals,  the 
students  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
give  up  griping  on  those  days.  One 
day  perhaps  a  student  may  have  a 
“junction”  (says  Mr.  Webster)  with 
“nutritive  material”  which,  besides 
being  nutritive,  will  be  tasty;  some 
material  which  will  not  be  quite  so 
hard  “to  chew  and  swallow”  (I 
again  quote  Mr.  Webster). 


THE  FATNESS  OF  THE  GOOSE 
Continued  from  page  13 

too.  Lydia  could  certainly  put  on  an 
act  when  she  wanted  to. 

They  stopped  at  the  corner. 

“No  use  going  on  until  we  know 
where  we’re  going,”  Lydia  said. 

“What  about  Child’s?”  Jack  said. 

“Ooh,  ”  Thelma  said.  She  sounded 
disappointed.  “I  feel  like  something 
unusual  tonight!” 

“You  do,  huh,”  Jack  said,  and 
gave  her  a  playful  poke.  Thelma 
wrinkled  her  nose  and  beamed  up  at 
him.  They  seemed  to  be  aware  of  no 
one. 

“Well,  wre’d  better  go  somewhere,” 
Max  said. 

Jack  looked  up  quickly,  “Oh,  yea, 
sure,  I ’m  sorry.  ’  ’  He  seemed  to  be 
embarassed.  “Any  place  you  like.  We 
really  don’t  know  our  way  around 
very  well  in  this  town.” 

“Look!”  Thelma  said  suddenly. 
“Isn’t  that  a  Chinese  restaurant 
about  a  half  block  down?  Fu  Yen’s, 
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Service  is  our  motto! 


Dnko  Dniversity  Stores 

Wish  You  A  Merry  Christmas 

Duke  University  Store 
Duke  Hospital  Store 
Woman’s  College  Store 
The  Haberdashery 

MRS.  IDA  C.  HOLLOWAY 
Manager 


Co  all  tfjose  of  Buke: 

(greetings  anb  |BeS t  OTtSljeS 

for  a 

Jlerrp  Christmas 
anb  a 

Jlappp  Mt\s)  §ear 

ECKERU’S 


l  think  the  sign  says.  I  just  lov< 
Chinese  food!” 

“How  about  you?”  Jack  looked  at 
Lydia  and  Max. 

“I  adore  it,”  Lydia  said,  “and  1 
think  Max  does.  Don’t  you,  dear?” 

“Sure,”  Max  said.  “It  doesn’t 
matter  to  me.” 

The  round  came  back  to  the  surface 
of  his  mind  as  they  were  walking  to¬ 
ward  the  restaurant.  Silly  thing 
Whatever  made  him  think  of  that . 
Simply  association  of  ideas,  he  told 
himself.  It  was  about  the  most  inane 
thing  he’d  heard. 

“Here  we  are,”  he  heard  Jack  say 

“Ooh,  I  can  just  taste  that  chop 
suey  now !  ’  ’  Thelma  said. 

The  restaurant  wasn’t  crowded 
and  the  service  was  good.  Thelmg 
kept  remarking  all  through  the  din 
ner  how  ‘  ‘  cute  ’  ’  she  thought  tin 
Chinese  waiter  was  and  how  “divine’ 
the  chop  suey  was.  Jack  for  the  mosl 
part  just  sat  and  grinned  at  her. 

“You’re  some  kid,”  Max  heart 
him  say  several  times. 

‘  ‘  Good  Lord  !  ’  ’  thought  Max,  ‘  ‘  what 
a  romance  !  ’  ’ 


FAST  FROZEN 

“BLUE  RIBBON”  ICE  CREAM 


DURHAM  ICE 
CREAM  CO. 

Durham,  North  Carolina 
PHONE  L-963 
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When  they  were  ready  to  leave 
Jack  said  something  about  going  to 
la  movie.  Max  said  he  was  sorry,  but 
lie  had  some  work  to  do,  and  he  was 
glad  when  Lydia  said  that  Jack  and 
Thelma  would  probably  want  to  be 
alone  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
They  left  them  outside  the  restaurant 
and  started  walking  toward  the  sub¬ 
way.  There  were  still  crowds  of 
women  shopping,  but  they  didn’t  get 
in  the  way  as  they  had  earlier.  The 
| crowd  was  all  right  if  you  didn’t  try 
to  buck  it.  Thelma  took  his  arm.  “I 
think  Jack  and  Thelma  enjoyed  their 
dinner,  don’t  you,  Max?  I’m  glad 
jjyou  invited  them  along.” 

‘‘I  invited  them?”  he  said.  “It 
was  your  idea.  I  think  they’d  have  a 
good  time  anywhere.” 

“Yes,  I  guess  they  would,”  she 
said. 

They  were  silent  for  a  while,  and 
unconsciously  he  began  humming  the 
round  again. 

“What’s  that?”  Lydia  said.  “It 
sounds  familiar.  ’  ’ 

I  “Some  silly  old  round  that  popped 
into  my  head.  ‘Christmas  is  coming. 
The  goose  is  getting  fat.  Please  put  a 
penny  in  the  old  man’s  hat,’  Guess 
that’s  the  song  I’ll  be  singing  soon. 
About  the  penny  in  the  old  man’s  hat 
I  mean.” 

Lydia  laughed.  “Why  leave  out 
the  part  that  says  Christmas  is  com¬ 
ing,  and  the  goose  is  getting  fat? 
That’s  the  good  part,” 

“Oh?”  said  Max. 

“Certainly.  Just  think,  the  closer 
1  l'.o  day  comes,  the  fatter  the  goose 
gets  and  the  better  lie’s  going  to  taste 
on  Christmas!  How’s  that  for  poetic 
analysis,  Maxim?” 

At  times  Lydia  was  so  obvious.  Tie 
looked  down  at  her.  She  was  smiling 
and  clinging  to  him.  “Not  bad,  I’d 
say,  not  bad.” 

They  crossed  the  street  to  the  sub¬ 
way  and  were  about  to  go  down  when 
lie  heard  the  ca-lang,  ca-lang  of  tin1 
bell  again.  lie  almost  stopped. 
“Whad  ’va  know,”  he  mused. 

There  was  the  noise  of  a  train  corn- 
ling  into  the  station. 

“Come  on.  Max,  we’ll  just  make 
it,”  Lydia  said. 

“Yea,”  said  Max,  “we’ll  make  it.” 


SKIPPER’S 

WAR 

JOB 


VICTORY 


TM 

Riding  the  bus  with  Skipper  is  an  old  Duke  tradition. 
He’s  anxious  to  serve  you  this  year,  too.  But  please  re¬ 
member  that  Skipper  has  a  war  job.  He  is  trying  to  get 
thousands  of  new  riders  back  and  forth  to  jobs  and  to 
classes.  Frankly,  service  at  times  will  not  be  up  to 
previous  standards.  If  our  buses  are  crowded  or  schedules 
less  frequent,  Skipper  will  appreciate  your  patience. 
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POWER 

COMPANY 


We  Invite  I  on 

Let  our  store  be  your  headquarters  for  fine 
Watches  —  Diamonds  —  Jewelry 


Authorized  Dealer 

Elgin  —  Gruen  —  Hamilton  —  Bulova  Watches  — 
American  Beauty  Diamonds 


Charge  Accounts  Invited 

Qlobe  {Jewelry  Co. 

101  E.  Main  St. 


cS pa  Aon  A 
QteetinyA 


T  he 

UNIONS 

East  and  West  Campus  Dining  Halls  •  Coffee  Shop 
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Complete  line  ot  nationally  advertised 
cosmetics,  perfumes,  gift  sets 


Pipes,  smoking  tobacco'  and/cigarettes 
in  gift  packages,  toilet  articles 


DURHAM 
DRUG  COMPANY 

330  West  Main  St. 


Firm  Friends 

it  Since  the  coming  to 
Durham  of  Duke  University, 
it  has  been  The  Fidelity 
Bank’s  privilege  and  pleasure 
to  serve  the  University  and 
members  of  its  community. 

it  We  appreciate  this 
patronage  and  in  return 
pledge  you  our  utmost  efforts 
to  maintain  the  most  modern 
and  complete  in  efficient, 
courteous  banking  facilities. 


Fidelity 

Bank 

★  Member  Federal  Reserve  System 
★  Member 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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SANITARY 

LAUNDRY 
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For 
A  Gala 
Christmas 
Buy  a 

Coat,  Suit,  or  Dress 

at 

Clizabetbb 

321  W.  Main  Street 


Jxe*b  Jxuit 
and  Vegetable* 

•  •  • 

PEOPLES 

FRUIT  and  PRODUCE 
MARKET 

330  WEST  MAIN  ST.  L-979 
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George  and  Don  Russell  smartly  attired  in  sports  clothes  from  Belk-Leggett’s  Men’s  Store 
are  discussing  the  day’s  problems. 

George  is  wearing  a  leisure  jacket,  brown  gaberdine  slacks  and  a  Jayson  flannel  sport-shirt. 

Don  is  wearing  an  all  wool  plaid  sport  jacket,  brown  Bed  ford  cord  slacks,  Archdale  white 
broadcloth  shirt  and  a  Botany  wool  tie. 

Belk-Leggett  Co. 

Durham's  Shopping  Center 


WITH  THE  THREE  FIRSTS  IN  SMOKING  PLEASURE 

ALWAYS  A7LLDER  $o  gat^er  around  . . .  light  up  and  share  the 

very  best  at  Christmastime.  Chesterfields  have 
jT^  GEYEER  TASTL/VG  a||  the  benefits  of  Smoking  Pleasure ...  they’re 

ft  COOLER  SMO/C//VG  givable,  acceptable  and  enjoyable . . . 

^  RIGHT  COMBINATION 


WORLD’S  BEST  TOBACCOS 


yyUVAYS  r^UV 
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Printing  styles  and  the  trend  in  type 
faces  are  constantly  changing,  but  Serv¬ 
ice  and  High  Quality  are  unvarying  in 
the  production  of  all  printing  in  our 
large  plant. 

We  have  been  growing  for  60  years  .  .  . 
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cation,  and  professional  leaders  in  North 
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Cditoib  Column 

IV  c  thought  you’d  like  to  see  the  type  of 
mail  your  magazine  receives,  so  this  month 
we’re  printing  two  of  our  favorite  letters. 
If  your  P.  0.  Box  is  empty,  you’re  invited 
to  the  Archive  office  to  read  our  mail  any 
time. 

17  November,  1945 

Thank  you  for  your  recent  letter  outlining 
your  plans  for  a  proposed  Archive  Esquire. 

We’ll  be  happy  to  permit  you  to  use  the 
Esquire  format  and  model  the  general  con¬ 
tents  of  your  magazine  after  Esquire,  in 
accordance  with  your  request.  Each  of  the 
items  you ’ve  specified  is  perfectly  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  if  there ’s  any  other  way  in  which 
we  can  help  we’ll  be  happy  to  do  so. 

You  will,  of  course,  indicate  that  permis¬ 
sion  has  been  obtained  from  the  copyright 
owners,  Esquire,  Inc.,  for  the  cover  design, 
etc. — and  if  it ’s  possible  we ’d  like  to  see  the 
layout  before  it  finally  goes  to  press. 

In  the  meantime,  we’re  glad  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  cooperate. 

Cordially, 

Esquire,  Inc. 

Alfred  Smart 

November  18,  1945 
University  of  Washington 
Seattle,  Washington 

We  would  like  very  much  to  exchange 
magazines  with  you.  Our  next  issue  ap¬ 
pears  December  4,  1945  but  we’ll  include 
all  back  issues  also. 

This  year  we  are  attempting  to  become 
personally  acquainted  with  our  neighboring 
exchange  editors  (through  mail  of  course). 
We  would  appreciate  any  comments  you 
might  wish  to  make  from  time  to  time  on 1 
our  magazine.  In  this  way  we  hope  to  be¬ 
come  better  acquainted  with  each  college 
and  also  add  a  little  zest  to  a  national 
school  spirit.  We  would  appreciate  a  reply 
if  you  are  interested. 

We  were  happy  to  receive  your  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October  issues.  If  you  will  permit 
a  personal  comment  or  two,  1  admit  I 
chuckled  more  than  once  over  Scanlon’s 
‘  ‘  Sea  Story  ’  ’ — probably  because  we  ’re  sur¬ 
rounded  by  V-12 ’s  on  this  campus  and  can 
always  make  room  for  one  more  “Salt.” 
The  most  outstanding  articles  in  your  Oc¬ 
tober  issue,  in  my  way  of  thinking,  were  the; 
two  written  by  Marc  Nickerson  and  Rhoda, 
Rial.  They  deal  with  the  age-old  question 
between  the  Greeks  and  the  Independents,! 
but  the  fairness  and  clear  thinking  ex¬ 
pressed  by  both  sides  should  convince  most: 
anyone  that  most  college  students  are  quite 
capable  of  making  correct  decisions  for 
themselves.  I  might  add,  too,  that  I  don’t! 
imagine  those  pert  little  freshman  punkins 
(whose  pictures  were  on  page  12)  were  left! 
long  on  the  vine. 

Just  a  reminder  to  feel  free  to  write  toj 
us.  We  would  like  to  know  how  the  Duke^ 
and  Duchesses  are  welcoming  home  the  re¬ 
turning  veterans. 

Sincerely, 

Pat  Pinkerton 

(Exchange  Editor) 
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PICK-UP 

By  LEE  M.  RAGSDALE,  JR. 


“It  was  hell  night  after  night ,  lying  there  in  torment ,  wanting  Anne 99 


®f)c  &rdf)toe 

Jfebruarp,  1946 
Vol.  LIX  No.  5 


OK,  Mac,  I'll  have  a  drink.  In 
fact,  1  '11  have  a  lot  of  them.  Got 
i  cigarette?  Yeah,  I  was  in  the 
rmy,  all  right.  Air  Corps — Eighth 
Vir  Force.  Forts,  mostly. 

Rough?  Yeah,  pretty  rugged.  Pret- 
y  damned  rugged.  I ’ve  been  down 
lak  alley,  over  Berlin,  all  of  France 
nd  half  of  hell. 

London  ?  Used  to  throw  some  large 
iarties  there.  Lots  of  liquor,  some 
ire  tty  good  girls. 

What  am  I  going  to  do  now  that 
have  this  civie  suit?  I’ll  tell  you 
little  story,  Mac. 

John  was  a  gunner — just  one  of 
he  thousands  in  England.  I  didn’t 
now  his  family,  or  his  folks,  except 
j  hear  him  speak  of  them.  That  is, 
t  first  I  didn’t.  He  had  two  kids, 
ohn  Jr.  and  Sara  Anne.  Had  a  pic- 
lire  of  them  in  his  wallet,  along  with 
iime,  his  wife.  Showed  them  to  all 
he  guys,  and  before  every  mission 
e  hung  one  of  John  Jr.’s  baby  shoes 
u  his  peg — S/Sergeant  John  Lay- 
>n,  No.  39.  He  wasn’t  superstitious 
ou  understand ;  just  another  G.  I. 
.veating  out  a  mission. 

I  was  squadron  censor,  which 
leant  I  had  to  read  John’s  mail, 
ipping  a  line  here  and  there.  That 
as  after  my  eyes  got  too  bad  for 
bmbat.  There  really  wasn’t  much 
•  write  about— military  security, 
e  wrote  Anne  every  day,  and  al¬ 
lays  closed  with  “Goodnite  Sweet- 
Jart. ’’  I  sweated  out  John  Jr.’s 
hooping  cough  and  diphtheria,  and 
ara  Anne’s  measles.  It  wasn’t  so 
uch  that,  though,  it  was  all  the 
lings  he  wrote  to  Anne.  It  got  so  1 
y  awake  imagining  her  letters:  what 
ie  looked  like  in  the  morning,  and 
hen  she  came  home  at  night  after 
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shopping.  I  saw  her  in  a  thousand 
and  one  scenes :  doing  the  dishes, 
knitting  in  front  of  the  tire  after  sup¬ 
per,  or  dancing  with  her  head  on  my 
shoulder.  Yes,  I  fell  in  love  with 
Anne.  You  see,  I  never  had  much  of 
a  family.  My  parents  died  soon  after 
I  was  born,  and  I  just  lived  around 
with  my  uncles.  It  was  hell  night 
after  night,  lying  there  in  torment, 
wanting  Anne. 

I  knew  I  was  a  better  man  than 
John  Layton.  I  saved  my  money,  I 
didn’t  gamble,  I  didn’t  drink  too 
much — then.  I  knew  John  was  run¬ 
ning  around  with  one  of  the  girls  in 


the  office.  Why  should  he  have 
Anne’s  love,  why  shouldn’t  I  be  her 
husband  and  lover? 

Like  I  said,  I  was  squadron  censor. 
I  also  sent  the  boys  out.  And  then  it 
came — the  chance  of  a  lifetime.  A 
suicide  mission  over  a  gas  dump. 
Well,  I  killed  him.  Poor  sucker  never 
had  a  chance  once  they  reached  the 
French  coast.  Layton  didn’t  really 
have  to  go.  In  a  word,  I  pulled  my 
rank. 

It  was  hell  before,  thinking  about 
Anne,  but  it  was  worse  after  I  killed 
John.  1  was  finally  shipped  to  the 
(Continued  on  Page  19) 


I  saw  her  in  a  thousand  and  one  scenes:  doing  the  disiies  .  .  . 
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Women,  Where  Theg  ^banced 

ox 

Tlxouykt *  while  watching  a  buzzard  devout 
a  dead  hot£e  at  *un£et  on  jfanuatg  15,  1945 

By  LT.  ALBERT  C.  ROUNTREE,  JR. 

CE,  AUS,  BSME  ’44,  BOS,  DES,  ODK,  ATO, 

Editor  of  the  DukEngineer  (43-44) 


Women  may  be  segregated  into  six  special  classes.  Who  they  are ,  why  they  are ,  what 
they  are  is  herewith  disclosed  by  inimitable  Rountree  who  also  gives  supplementary 
data  on  the  care  and  feeding  of  the  female  of  the  species 


28  November  1945 

Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

Enclosed  herewith  you  will  discover  to 
your  horror  a  short  article.  I  offer  it  to 
your  very  excellent  publication  if  you  deem 
it  worthwhile  to  set  it  up  in  pica. 

Since  I  am  an  old  alumnus  of  the  alma 
mat<-r,  I  am  giving  you  “first  crack’’  at  this 
manuscript  before  forwarding  it  to  my  good 
friends,  the  editors  of  Life  and  Time  and 
Redbook. 

Seriously,  people,  here  is  an  old  rag  of 
humor  if  you  care  to  use  it.  If  not,  just 
ship  it  back.  Your  book  so  far  this  year 
has  been  swell;  keep  up  the  good  work. 

Alumusly, 

Lt.  Albert  C.  Rountree,  Jr.,  BSME  ’44 

Corps  of  Engineers,  AUS, 

Battery,  540th  Field  Artillery  Bn., 

Camp  Gruber,  Oklahoma 


AN  INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 
o  begin,  dear  reader,  let  me  as¬ 
sure  you  that  only  after  complet¬ 
ing  this  article  and  reading  it  for  the 
first  time  did  your  misanthropic  com¬ 
poser  realize  what  a  revoltingly  nau¬ 
seous  score  he  had  set  down.  How¬ 
ever  having  “crossed  the  Eno”  and 
without  striking  his  ensign  to  conven¬ 
tion,  he  coldbloodedly  lays  this  bit  of 
trenchant  wit  at  the  reader’s  feet. 

There  are  certain  individuals  out¬ 
standing  by  their  special  character, 
culture,  or  sentiment  who  I  wish  to 
warn  against  any  further  perusal  of 
this  satire.  Indeed,  I  strongly  sug¬ 
gest  either  they  turn  to  another  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  collegiate  gazette  or  cast 


the  entire  periodical  into  the  neares 
wastebasket.  It  is  to  the  following 
groups  that  I  make  reference:  (1 
the  dean  and  all  house  mothers;  (2' 
any  illiterate  persons  (a  degree  o 
education  in  which  most  of  my  dis 
ciples  are  to  be  found)  who  are  hav 
ing  their  grandmothers  read  thi 
article  to  them — a  selection  in  Boy’ 
Life  would  prove  more  appropriate 
(3)  all  women  named  Esther  Wil 
liams;  (4)  all  clergy;  (5)  any  an< 
all  of  those  cloddish  fellows  who  be 
lieve  woman  to  be  a  veritable  foun 
tain  of  wisdom,  modesty,  or  self 
sacrifice;  (6)  women  of  age  six  t 
eighty  (it  is  during  this  period  tha 
the  female  person  is  least  likely  to  cl 
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nything  constructive  and  most  likely 
L  become  a  menace  to  the  sanity  of 
L  many  men  as  possible). 

I  wish  to  express  appreciation  to 
ie  Tom  Collins  Sanatorium  for  Al- 
)holics  for  not  effecting  my  capture 
ntil  I  was  able  to  complete  this  lit- 
•arv  chef-d’oeuvre;  and  especially  to 
iy  dear  fragrant  friends  in  Ward 
1-B  who  only  recently  pooled  their 
leager  resources  and  awarded  me  a 
•holarship  to  one  of  the  finest  grain¬ 
ier  schools  in  the  country.  To  them 
)ul  to  the  memory  of  my  beloved  cell 
late,  Pie-eyed  Paul — who  last  month 
fected  his  own  quietus  by  refusing 
j>  commit  to  his  stomach  any  more 
read  and  water  of  a  daily  diet  con- 
sting  of  bread  and  water — -I  dedi- 
de  this  work. 

To  classify  all  the  various  types  of 
omen  who  exist  for  even  the  slight- 
;t  reason  on  the  face  of  the  good 
lobe  would  require  fifty  Eversharply 
ens  writing  forever  and  a  mind 
ore  impiously  wicked  than  my  own. 
or  there  are  female  counterfeiters, 
ousebreakers,  dipsomaniacs,  sinatra- 
uis,  embezzlers,  radio  announcers, 
ew  Dealers,  foul  dealers,  and  all 
>rts  of  Belsen  Beastesses  in  and  out 
circulation.  To  the  end  that  wre 
ust  confine  our  discourse  only  to 
lose  species  of  womankind  who  chat- 
■r  aimlessly  over  millions  of  Ameri- 
ui  bridgetables,  live  to  enchant  the 
ale,  and  raise  almightly  hell  in  gen- 
•al.  We  may  segregate  these  women 


into  six  special  classes,  to  wit:  (1)  the 
dreamer  or  sentimentalist,  (2)  the  in¬ 
tellectual,  (3)  the  wanton,  (4)  the  so¬ 
cial  buttercup,  (5)  the  reticent  ca¬ 
daver,  and  (6)  the  perfect  mate. 

The  dreamer  or  sentimentalist,  that 
mawkishly  emotional  soul,  may  easily 
be  recognized  by  the  ethereal  carriage 
of  her  person  and  a  pair  of  eyes  re¬ 
sembling  those  of  a  dying  cow.  This 
creature  will  fill  your  ear  from  the 
moment  you  meet  her  with  such 
phrases  as:  “T  shall  never  ever  forget 
those  simply  glorious  days  I  spent 
with  Cuthbert  in  Buffalo  before  he 
shipped  over!”  or  “Oh,  Nagethorpe, 
can n  ’t  you  .just  heah  the  weend  and 
the  waves  off  Sunset  Point  whenever 
the  band  plays  ‘  Hi  ho,  Silver,’  ”  or 
“Please,  Bascombe,  leave  us  not  talk 
of  love  for  you  know  my  heart  was 
broken  three  years  ago  by  Cartwright 
— I  can  never  love  again.”  These 
creatures  are  usually  found  to  throw 
themselves  full  length  upon  the 
ground,  sobbing  or  babbling  incoher¬ 
ently  at  the  mere  mention  of  some  old 
love  affair,  the  sight  of  little  babies 
in  cribs,  or  an  old  photograph  of  the 
sorority  sisters  at  a  sinful  session  of 
Cheezits  and  root  beer. 

If  you  have  been  shanghaied  into  a 
date  with  just  such  a  woman,  a  full 
flask  of  grain  alcohol  consumed  five 
minutes  before  the  creature  makes  her 
appearance  will  do  wonders  toward 
helping  you  endure  the  chatter. 

The  intellectual  is  indeed  a  rare 
bird  usually  identified  by  a  vacuous 


look  reminiscent  of  the  facial  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  dowager  who  loudly  belch¬ 
ed  during  the  lull  in  a  church  service. 
If  you  sincerely  wish  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  one  of  these  doves 
and  impress  her,  simply  corner  her 
in  a  narrow  hallway ;  open  the  conver¬ 
sation  with  “Hi  skirt,  what’s  the 
dirt?”;  throw  a  flying  body  block  at 
her;  and,  with  the  maid  on  the  floor, 
gently  slap  her  posterior  end  to  show 
that  you  can  be  playful  as  well  as 
intelligent.  These  women,  like  the 
noble  buffalo  (and  there  is  a  close 
resemblance ) ,  are  a  vanishing  breed. 

The  wanton  may  either  be  of  the 
wayward  waif  type  or  the  depraved 
debutante  variety.  Readily  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  member  of  this  wicked 
category  is  the  maiden  who  in  dark¬ 
ened  theaters  much  prefers  to  put  her 
hand  on  your  leg  than  on  your  arm; 
is  not  in  the  least  hesitant  about  in¬ 
quiring  as  to  the  color  of  your  under- 
wear  (or  to  confess  that  she  wears  a 
sky-blue  number  on  the  weekends)  ; 
and  is  thankful  that  women  are  at 
last  allowed  their  constitutional  right 
to  vote  in  the  elections  and  go  above 
the  first  floor  of  hotels. 

The  social  buttercup  we  will  affec¬ 
tionately  call  “Saratoga  Sal.”  I  say 
buttercup  because  that  plant  is  a 
member  of  the  meadow  crowfoot  fam¬ 
ily — and  lxxost  of  this  variety  i-esemble 
that  bird  and,  therefore,  should  be 
put  out  to  pastime.  This  is  the  kid 
who  would  never  think  of  sitting  in 
( Continued  on  Page  18) 


The  Social  Buttercup 


The  Reticent  Cadaver 


The  Wanton 
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BARROOM 

By  HELEN  MICHAELS 


There  teas  the  youn  g  g*  rl  at  the  bar ,  the  colored  piano  player,  the  man  and 
woman  who  came  in  the  door.  What  did  they  mean  to  each  other? 


She  sat  at  t he  far  corner  of  the  bar. 

Twisting  the  stem  of  her  glass  for 
several  minutes  without  drinking. 
Her  large  eyes  on  the  doorway.  The 
customers  as  they  came  through  the 
curtained  entrance.  No  one  sat  down 
next  to  her.  and.  in  the  lonely  space, 
she  seemed  smaller  than  any  other 
girl. 

The  colored  piano  player  came  in 
and  sat  down  for  a  drink  before 
starting  to  play.  He  didn’t  sit  ex¬ 
actly  next  to  her.  but  close  enough  to 
smell  the  gentle  flower  fragrance  she 
was  wearing.  Thin  shoulders  through 
a  thin  dress.  Small  hands  and  deli¬ 
cate  ankles  curving  through  sheer 
stockings. 

More  static  high  voices  crowded 
through  the  doorway.  Satiny  skinned 
women:  men  in  dark  business  suits; 
office  girls:  red-necked  escorts;  lone 
tweeded  men  ordering  martinis  in  flat 
voices.  Spurts  of  laughter  cut  through 
the  smoky  fogginess.  Glasses  and  ice 
and  bourbon  and  gin  and  vermouth 
and  bitters;  another  day  well-capped 
before  dinner. 

She  sat  and  watched  the  crowd. 
Iler  eyes  a  little  above  their  heads  to 
see  the  door.  Gray  eyes  lashed  in 
deep  brown  and  shadowed  lightly 
with  violet.  She  turned  towards  the 
piano  player.  “Crowd  tonight,  isn’t 
there?” 

He  grinned.  “Looks  like  it.  Pretty 
much  the  same  every  night.” 

“Yes,  I  know.”  She  smiled. 

The  young  negro  looked  at  his 
watch.  Gulped  down  the  last  drop 
shifting  with  the  ice,  and  went  over 
to  the  piano  in  the  corner.  In  back 
of  the  girl.  So  that  she  turned  all 
of  the  way  around  on  the.  stool  to 
watch  him.  She  waited,  hands  folded 
in  her  lap.  Eyes  intent  on  his  fingers 


carefully  whispering  over  the  key¬ 
board. 

“The  girl  with  the  delicate  air — ” 
The  slow  ballad  pulsed  through  the 
upholstered  walls  and  vibrated  back 
against  the  bar.  The  voices  lowered 
and  the  music  swelled  up  through  the 
air.  Cleaning  it  of  smoke  and  whis¬ 
key  and  worried  laughter.  To  the 
girl  watching  with  the  pale  blonde 
hair. 

The  bartender  came  to  the  corner 
and  took  away  her  empty  glass,  wip¬ 
ing  the  bar  with  his  white  towel. 
Watching  the  girl. 

Every  night  the  same  thing.  Until 
he  started  to  play.  He  looked  at  the 
man  at  the  piano.  Long  lines  of  his 
legs  under  the  keyboard.  Long  fin¬ 
gers  slipped  in  and  out  of  the  melo¬ 
dies.  One  after  another.  Sweet,  soft, 
blue.  The  girl  quietly  listening.  The 
crowd  at  the  bar  nodding  to  each 
other,  talking  in  subdued  tones  when 
something  had  to  be  said.  Something 
to  break  the  spell  he  wove  around  the 
room. 

A  couple  came  through  the  door¬ 
way.  Pushing  through  the  curtains 
and  stopped.  The  woman,  dressed 
lightly  with  a  fur  coat  over  her  shoul¬ 
ders,  wavered  slightly  as  she  looked 
around  at  the  listening  people.  The 
man  with  her  took  her  elbow  and 
guided  her  to  a  table  against  the  wall. 
She  sat  down,  arranging  her  coat 
around  her.  “I  want  a  highball, 
honey.”  Her  voice  carried  in  the 
hushed  air,  its  nasal  whine  interrupt¬ 
ing  the  girl’s  concentration.  She 
turned.  A  startled  surprise  sifted 
over  her  face.  She  studied  the  woman 
a  moment,  waiting  for  something. 
The  woman  didn’t  notice  her,  and  she 
turned  back  to  the  bar. 


The  man  came  to  the  empty  plac 
and  motioned  to  the  bartender.  “Tw 
bourbon  highballs.” 

He  turned  half  to  the  girl.  II 
looked  at  her  ankles.  The  soft  curv 
of  her  thighs,  her  small  breast 
marked  through  the  thin  dress.  II 
reached  to  touch  her  hair.  “You’r 
cute.  ’  ’ 

She  looked  at  him  and  pulled  awaj 
“Oh,  going  to  play.”  He  chucklec 
his  hand  back  on  the  bar.  The  bar 
tender  put  two  drinks  in  front  o 
him.  “One  dollar.”  A  dollar  bil 
from  his  pocket.  He  picked  up  th 
glasses,  leaning  towards  the  giri 
“I’ll  be  back,  baby.” 

At  the  table  the  woman  sippet 
from  her  drink.  Her  eyes  on  the  girl 
“Well,  you  certainly  got  an  eyeful!’ 
The  man  shifted  against  the  cush 
ioned  divan.  “Aw  for  Christ’s  sakes 
honey.  She’s  just  a  kid.” 

“Got  a  cigarette?”  He  took  ou 
a  rumpled  pack  and  pulled  out  two 
The  flame  spurted  from  his  lightei 
lining  the  woman’s  face  a  moment  ii 
its  glow.  The  harsh  red  of  her  lip 
thick  on  the  end  of  the  cigarette.  Sh 
moved  restlessly.  “Why  doesn’t  h 
play  something  else?”  The  plaintiv 
“The  blues  my  naughty  baby  gav 
me  .  .  .”  drifted  away  on  the  ech< 
of  her  discontent. 

The  negro  looked  up  at  the  girl,  i 
slight  smile  at  his  mouth.  She  wa 
still  a  m  o  m  e  n  t.  Smiled  slowly 
“Night  and  day  you  are  the  one  .  .  .’ 
his  fingers  gentle  as  the  song  grew 
His  shoulders  relaxed,  his  body  eas; 
with  the  rhythm.  He  felt  a  movemen 
behind  him.  A  quick  strong  sweet 
ness  suddenly  as  the  woman  pushe( 
at  him,  her  face  close  to  his.  “Pla; 
something  fast.”  She  looked  arouni 
quickly.  “Something  with  oomph!’ 
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She  laughed  and  kept  her  hand  on 
i is  shoulder. 

The  white  keys  narrowed  and  his 
Foot  stamped  at  the  floor.  The  beat 
ivas  faster  and  hot.  She  swayed,  her 
'oat  slipping  from  one  shoulder.  Her 
tair  was  disheveled  and  her  mouth 
worked  as  she  felt  the  music  and 
whiskey  mix  in  her  blood.  Iler  face 
flushed.  Her  body  moved  more. 
Around,  and  up  and  down.  Faster 
uid  faster,  pulse  charged  through 


her,  the  coat  slipped  to  the  floor  and 
she  lifted  her  arms.  The  tight  dress 
pulled  against  her  body  as  she  ges¬ 
tured  fiercely  in  time  to  the  music. 
A  loud  bass  boomed  in  the  room  and 
suddenly  it  was  over. 

The  woman  stood  still.  The  room 
was  quiet.  She  looked  squarely  at  the 
girl;  suddenly  realizing  her  coat  was 
on  the  floor.  Her  eyes  were  large  and 
hungry. 


She  picked  up  her  coat,  pulled  it 
around  herself,  and  went  over  to  the 
man  waiting  at  the  table. 

Together  they  walked  to  the  door. 
She  swept  out  into  the  night.  He 
turned.  The  girl  was  leaning  towards 
the  piano.  Her  mouth  moved  as  she 
answered  the  young  player.  The  still 
quiet  air  carried  the  word  “mother” 
suddenly  swallowed  by  “Night  and 
day  you.  ...” 


She  sat  at  the  far  corner  of  the  bar  .  .  .  and  the  woman  by  the  piano  danced  to  his  music 
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It's  Been  a  Long,  Long  Time 


By  BOB  ALLEN 


Here  is  the  story  of  big-name  bands  at  Duke 


the  greatest  band  to  come  to  Duke 
the  past  live  years,  it  was  definite 
the  most  danceable  band. 

The  greatest  band  to  appear  he 
at  Duke  was  Benny  Goodman’s  tii 
aggregation  that  came  in  the  sprii 
of  ’41.  At  that  time  B.  G.  had  pra 
ticallv  an  all-star  outfit — Cootie  W 
liams,  Dave  Tough,  Georgie  Aul 
Helen  Forrest,  Charlie  Christian,  L< 
McGarrity,  Johnny  Guaneri,  ai 
Jimmy  Maxwell,  to  name  a  few.  Goo 
man  and  the  band  were  featured,  ju 
as  Long  was,  on  the  Quadrangle  sta< 
in  celebrating  the  Quadrangle  Bill 
day  Party — and  what  a  party  it  wa 
The  foundation  of  Page  had  movt 
three  inches  after  the  band  finish* 
racking  the  place  with  their  renditir 
of  “One  O’Clock  Jump.”  Goodman 
sextet,  featuring  Auld,  Cootie,  Cha 
lie  Christian,  and  Goodman  himsel 
was  insurpassable  as  far  as  sma 
band  jazz  was  concerned.  Toda 
Cootie  and  Auld  are  fronting  the 
own  bands,  Goodman  carries  on  at  tl 
top  as  always,  and  Charlie  Christia 
the  greatest  guitar  man  that  swii 
has  ever  known,  is  dead.  Helen  Fo 
rest,  who  so  capably  handled  the  voc 
chores  for  Goodman,  has  always  be* 
rated  tops  among  the  female  chirpei 
She,  too,  is  today  on  her  own.  i 
anyone  can  see,  we  thought  Goodm; 
and  his  band  was  mighty  easy  li 
tening  and,  for  that  matter,  still 
today. 

In  1940,  B.  G.  (Before  Goodman 
the  Men ’s  P  an -  Hellenic  CounJ 
brought  a  comparatively  unknov 
band  to  Memorial  Gym.  This  bai 
had  climbed  into  the  public’s  eye  < 
the  basis  of  one  recording,  that  beii 
“Beat  Me,  Daddy,  Eight  to  the  Bar 
Will  Bradley  was  the  maestro.  Bra 
ley  was  one  of  the  least  expensi 
bands  ever  to  appear  at  Duke,  y 
one  of  the  most  entertaining.  Shari) 
top  honors  with  Bradley  was  Fred* 

( Continued  on  Page  18) 


[t's  come  at  last!  The  improbable 
has  turned  into  a  down-to-earth 
reality.  A  name  band  has  again  made 
it',  appearance  at  dear  ole  Duke,  and 
"Yes!”  should  be  everybody’s  an¬ 
swer  to  the  old  Ted  Lewis  question. 
"L  everybody  happy?”  It's  hap¬ 
pened  here  and  from  all  reports 
should  happen  again  around  the  sec¬ 
ond  week  in  March. 

To  say  “it’s  been  a  long,  long 
time”  would  be  stating  the  case  in  a 
manner  most  mild,  but  who  cares  how 
long  it's  been  now  that  we’ve  had  one 


big  week-end — and  such  a  good  one 
at  that ! 

Johnny  Long  should  have  made 
himself  and  his  Alma  Mater  proud 
of  the  fine  music  that  his  band  played. 
The  band’s  tendency  to  lean  to  the 
sweet  side  of  rhythm  pleased  the  ma¬ 
jority;  however,  Johnny  injected  just 
enough  jump  stuff  to  entice  the  more 
rigorous  dancers  to  take  the  floor  for 
a  quick  calesthenic  or  two,  while  the 
easy-goers  sat  it  out  and  got  their 
kicks  via  the  old  foot-patting  method. 
While  Johnny  Long’s  band  was  not 


Johnny  Long,  his  violin  and  his  orchestra 
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Geislia  Girl,  Yes? 

By  JOE  DIMONA 


V  neiv  club  for  officers  teas  opening  at  1200,  to  be  known 
simply — and  misleadingly — as  an  Officers 9  Restaurant 


house  was  set  on  a  hill  in  the 
-L  untouched  outskirts  of  Nagasaki. 
It  was  a  big  three-story  affair  with  a 
curving  tile  roof  which  gave  it  a  very 
Pagoda-like  appearance,  lint  it  was 
not  a  Pagoda. 

“Make  no  mistake,”  said  my  com¬ 
panion.  Ensign  It.  0.  Laswell.  “That, 
my  boy.  is  a  Geisha  house.” 

And  Geisha  house  it  was,  if  the 
Marine  MP's  were  to  be  believed.  We 
had  stopped  a  radio- jeep  with  two  of 
them  and  after  a  short  wireless  chit¬ 
chat  with  Headquarters  (Turkey  this 
is  Turkey  One  cuminpleezeover)  that 
left  the  native  Gooks  goggling,  we 
had  obtained  the  information  that  a 
new  club  for  officers  was  opening  at 
1200.  and  would  be  known,  simply — - 
and  misleadingly — as  an  Officers’  Res¬ 
taurant. 

We  could  hardly  believe  it.  Geisha 
houses  and  dance-halls  flourished 
downtown  for  enlisted  men,  but  of¬ 
ficers  were  always  met  with  a  sign 
“The  Commanding  General  requests 
that  officers  not  enter  this  place.  It 
is  for  enlisted  men.”  And  who  were 
we  to  argue  with  the  Commanding 
General.  As  prudent  gentlemen, 
therefore,  we  had  left  these  places 
strictly  alone. 

Now,  as  we  saw  the  house  actually 
before  us.  we  couldn’t  help  feeling  a 
glow  of  happiness  and  expectation. 
A  new  era  was  underway.  We  trod 
up  the  hill  eagerly.  It  was  1600  al¬ 
ready  and  the  festivities  should  have 
been  going  on  for  four  hours.  At  a 
restaurant  like  this  one  you  couldn’t 
afford  to  be  late. 

There  was  a  small  wooden  veranda 
from  which  a  large  winding  stairway 
opened.  From  upstairs  we  heard  the 
noise  of  foreign  chatter  and  the  pit¬ 
ter-patter  of  bare  feet  on  the  wooden 
floors. 

A  Nipponese  gentleman  came  quick- 


A  slant-eyed,  kimona  clad  young  beauty  hustled  over  to  our  table  . 
our  Geisha  girl  with  a  Geisha  cold 
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ly  down  the  stairway.  He  looked  at 
us,  waiting  for  us  to  state  our  case. 

1  ventured,  brightly.  “Upstairs?” 
And  pointed. 

“Nononono.  ”  He  waved  his  hands 
negatively  and  pointed  to  a  little  sign 
we  had  not  noticed. 

It  read:  “Restaurant  open  1700 
today.”  We  had  an  hour  to  wait. 

“Good  old  Turkey  One,”  1  said, 
resigning  myself  to  another  hour  of 
waiting  in  the  cold. 

But  Laswell  was  not  to  be  denied. 
Another  Nipponese  had  arrived  from 
upstairs.  He  seemed  to  know  a  little 
English.  But  little. 

“We  go — up — and — wait?”  said 
Laswell,  clearly. 

It  was  a  total  failure.  They  both 
stared  and  grimaced  uncomfortably. 

“We — go — up”  (pointing),  “and 
— wait?”  Laswell  tried  it  again. 

Smiles  broke  out  on  their  faces,  all 
over.  There  is  no  smile  in  the  world 
quite  like  a  Japanese  smile.  They 
beamed,  toothily. 

“OKOKOKOK.” 

We  were  in.  We  would  christen 
the  place. 

“UUUUH,  ”  one  of  the  Nip  charac¬ 
ters  gasped  as  I  placed  my  foot  on  the 
landing.  1  glanced  down  and  remem¬ 
bered.  My  shoes,  rough  old  GI  boots, 
had  almost  stepped  on  sacred  ground. 
I  sat  down  and  wrestled  them  off. 
The  boots  were  taken  and  neatly 
stowed  on  a  rack  with  Laswell ’s.  That 
was  a  new  one,  all  right.  We  kept 
our  hats  and  checked  our  boots. 

We  followed  the  proprietors  up  the 
stairway.  At  the  head  of  the  stairs 
was  the  cashier’s  booth  bearing  this 


intriguing  sign  : 

Dinner  with  one  bottle  beer.  .  30  yen 

Additional  beer .  3  yen 

Geisha  girl  service  at  table .  .  .  20  yen 

Geisha  girl  one  hour .  50  yen 

Geisha  girl  for  night . 150  yen 


Fifteen  yen  was  the  current  equiv¬ 
alent  of  the  American  dollar.  We  did 
some  quick  figuring  as  our  guide  led 
us  on  past  the  ticket  booth  and  into 
the  restaurant  proper. 

It  was  a  long,  low-ceilinged  room 
with  full-length  windows  on  three 
sides.  The  windows  were  now  covered 
by  curtains.  The  inboard  side  opened 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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Geisha  Girl,  Yes? 

I  Conti ii  lied  from  Payi  /•>! 

<■:  ;i  stage.  Down  the  room  stretched 
three  rows  of  foot-high  tables,  and 
t  side  the  tables,  three  to  a  side,  were 
small  yellow  cushions.  Around  the 
walls  were  lined  Ameriean-style  wick¬ 
er  chairs  looking  very  out-of-place. 

We  walked  to  the  far  end  of  the 
reom  away  from  the  stage,  and  sat 
down.  Our  hosts  then  left  us,  only 
te  reappear  in  a  few  moments  with  a 
crinning  girl  and  two  cups  of  hot  tea. 
1'hen  they  departed  for  good. 

We  let  the  tea  stay.  Japanese  tea 
is  very  Hat  and  tasteless  to  American 
lads  who  have  been  weaned  on  Orange 
Pekoe. 

1  was  beginning  to  notice  the  cold, 
especially  on  my  stockinged  feet.  I 
sat  for  fifteen  minutes  in  uncomfort¬ 
able  silence  while  Laswell  tried  to 
take  some  snapshots.  Then  the  girls 
appeared. 

They  came  in  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  dressed  in  bright  and  vari¬ 
colored  k  i  m  o  n  a  s  .  They  filed  in 
through  the  doorway,  silently,  and 
kneeled  in  order  before  the  stage. 
There  were  twenty-two,  all  told.  Our 
old  friend,  the  proprietor,  appeared 
to  take  the  muster. 

He  was  obviously  preparing  them 
for  something.  He  talked  in  rapid- 
fire  Nipponese,  gesturing  and  point¬ 
ing.  We  wondered  what  was  up.  It 
didn't  take  us  long  to  find  out. 

A  very  unhappy  Marine  First 
Lieutenant  appeared  in  the  doorway, 
lie  had  those  two  lovely  letters,  MP, 
on  a  cloth  around  his  arm,  and  a 
lovely  .4.1  on  a  belt  around  his  waist. 
He  came  quickly  over  to  us. 

“The  Colonel  will  be  here  in  five 
minutes,”  he  announced,  very  polite¬ 
ly.  “Are  you  in  his  party?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Laswell, 
“I’m  a  Republican  myself.” 

“Did  you  say  Colonel?”  I  asked, 
fingering  my  lonely  gold  bar. 

“Now  look,  boys,  stop  the  clown¬ 
ing’.  The  Colonel’s  going  to  inspect 
this  place  in  a  few  minutes,  and  I’m 
supposed  to  see  that  there’s  no  hitch 
to  the  proceedings.  Now  if  you’ll 
just  sit  tight  when  the  Colonel  comes 


in.  I'll  fix  it  up  for  you.  Just  don’t 
move  from  those  chairs.’’ 

The  MP  left  and  we  sat  tight  as 
directed.  In  a  moment  the  Colonel 
and  party  appeared.  The  girls,  on 
signal,  bowed  their  heads  to  the  floor 
for  a  moment. 

The  Colonel  stepped  over  to  one  of 
them,  lie  examined  her  health  card, 
examined  herself,  then  straightened 
and  examined  us  from  across  the 
length  of  the  room.  But  at  this  cru¬ 
cial  point  the  IMP  intervened,  and  we 
were  saved.  In  a  moment  the  Colonel 
stomped  grandiosely  from  the  room. 

Now  the  girls  broke  out  in  giggles 
and  chatter  as  the  proprietor  hustled 
them  out  of  the  room.  I  glanced  at 
my  watch.  It  was  just  1700.  We 
hastened  over  to  the  cashier’s  booth. 

Apparently  the  inspection  had  gone 
off  smoothly.  All  the  Nipponese  gen¬ 
try  were  smiling  happily  as  we 
stepped  up  to  the  booth.  One  item, 
the  last,  had  been  blacked  off  of  the 
sign  as  the  result  of  the  inspection. 
Otherwise  everything  was  4.0,  ac¬ 
knowledged  and  authorized  by  the 
Marine  higher-ups. 

The  cashier  could  not  understand 
English,  but  by  sign  language  we 
managed  to  tell  her  we  wanted  a  din¬ 
ner  with  beer,  and  Geisha  service  at 
the  table.  This  set  us  hack  fifty  yen 
apiece,  which  we  willingly  paid.  In 
exchange  we  got  two  little  tags,  one 
with  the  initial  D  and  the  other  with 
GS. 

A  girl  led  us  into  the  restaurant 
again.  We  took  a  table  near  the 
stage,  and  settled  down  on  the  cush¬ 
ions.  Except  for  us,  the  place  was 
completely  empty.  Every  now  and 
then  a  girl  would  peek  in  from  the 
other  room  to  stare  at  us  and  giggle. 
We  were  the  first,  the  very  first  cus¬ 
tomers.  We  felt  like  the  hoys  who 
sleep  all  night  outside  the  ball  park 
to  be  first  in  line  for  the  World  Se¬ 
ries.  All  we  needed  was  a  Paramount 
Newsman. 

Then  the  waitresses  were  before  us 
with  two  steaming  trays.  They  sat 
them  down,  and  I  got  my  first  whiff 
of  Japanese  food. 

Slight  pause  for  nausea. 

The  food  was  all  in  bowls.  Most 
of  it  was  a  pulpy  rice  combined  with 


what  could  only  have  been  sea  weed. 
We  removed  the  beer,  swiped  the 
chopsticks,  and  shoved  the  trays  to 
the  other  side  of  the  table,  as  far  as 
they  would  go.  It  wasn’t  far  enough. 

Meanwhile  the  waitresses  had  dis¬ 
appeared  to  be  replaced  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  by  a  slant-eyed,  kimona-clad 
young  beauty  who  hustled  over  to  our 
table  and  eased  herself  onto  the  cush¬ 
ion  between  us.  This  was  our  Geisha 
girl.  The  first  thing  that  I  noticed 
was  that  she  had  a  cold. 

“Sniff,”  sniffed  our  new  compan¬ 
ion,  coyly. 

We  recoiled  in  horror. 

Miss  Running-Nose  turned  to  me. 

“Nineteen,”  she  said,  eloquently. 

After  a  second  I  got  it,  “Me 
twenty-two,”  1  answered,  feeling 
strangely  like  Tonto  addressing  the 
Lone  Ranger. 

Laswell  opened  the  beer.  Our  date 
poured.  We  raised  our  glasses  in  a 
toast  to  all  Nipponese  Geisha  girls. 

“OK?”  she  asked. 

“OK,”  we  raised  the  glasses  to  our 
lips. 

“Sniff,”  sniffed  Miss  Geisha, 
prettily. 

“My  God,”  said  Laswell,  coughing 
up  his  beer,  “give  this  girl  a  handker¬ 
chief,  will  you.” 

“She  probably  wouldn’t  know  what 
to  do  with  it,  if  I  gave  her  one.” 

By  now  the  restaurant  was  gradu¬ 
ally  filling  up  with  officers.  A  group 
of  three-stripers  moved  into  the  table 
directly  across  from  us.  They  were 
obviously  here  for  curiosity’s  sake 
only.  They  stared  haughtily  down 
their  respective  noses  at  us. 

Discreetly  I  removed  Miss  Geisha’s 
hand  from  my  knee,  and  edged  away. 

I  decided  to  strike  up  a  conversa¬ 
tion.  In  a  newsmagazine  I  had  read 
that  there  were  two  types  of  Geisha 
girls;  the  so-called  “straight”  type 
that  excelled  in  conversation  and  the 
Daruma  Geisha,  named  after  a  doll 
with  a  heavy  base  which  topples  over 
easily.  Sizing  up  my  date  shrewdly, 
I  decided  she  was  a  Daruma  Geisha. 

“You  Da-Room-a  Geisha?”  I  ven¬ 
tured. 

“Nonononono,  ”  she  answered,  toss¬ 
ing  her  head  petulantly.  I  had,  it 
appeared,  insulted  the  lady. 
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“Oh,”  1  said  iu  a  small  voice,  won¬ 
dering  when  she  was  going  to  start 
excelling  in  conversation,  then.  I 
didn’t  have  to  wait  long. 

“Sniff,”  she  excelled. 

She  was  a  type  all  her  own. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  patter  of  ap¬ 
plause,  a  whoosh  of  curtain  being 
drawn,  and,  behold,  the  stage  show 
was  on. 

From  somewhere  offstage  arose  the 
thin,  wailing  soprano  of  a  Nipponese 
Dinah  Shore.  Then  two  girls  glided 
out  from  the  wings. 

They  were  clad  in  pretty,  bright 
kimonas  with  dark  contrasting  obis. 
Each  girl  carried  a  pink  parasol.  All 
in  all,  they  made  a  charming  picture. 
Their  faces,  however,  were  powdered 
to  a  dead-whiteness,  which  spoiled  the 
whole  effect.  Somehow,  no  matter 
what  they  do,  the  Japanese  always 
manage  to  spoil  the  whole  effect. 

Anyway,  they  danced,  posed,  open¬ 
ed  the  parasols,  closed  the  parasols, 
finally  sunk  to  the  floor  with  heads 
bowed  low.  The  whole  act  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  symbolize  something.  But 
all  we  got  was  a  fleeting  impression 
of  chalk-faces  and  pink  parasols. 

But  I  didn’t  feel  so  bad  about  it. 
That  was  all  the  Gold  Braid  behind 
us  got  out  of  it.  1  heard  them  talking. 

That  was  all  for  the  entertainment. 
It  was  now  2100,  and  1  was  beginning 
to  feel  a  little  tired.  We  had  been 
here  five  hours,  had  been  the  first  of¬ 
ficers  into  the  first  officers’  club  of  its 
kind.  We  had  smelled  the  food, 
drunk  the  beer,  talked  with  a  Geisha 
girl,  and  seen  the  stage  show.  It  had 
been  a  full  day,  all  right. 

“Do  you  know  what  today  is?” 
Laswell  asked  suddenly. 

I  thought  for  a  second.  “Why  it’s 
December  7th,  isn’t  it?” 

“A  heck  of  a  day  to  open  a  club 
like  this,  don’t  you  think?” 

We  glanced  down  the  length  of  the 
room,  now  filled  to  overflowing  with 
Marine  and  Naval  officers  chatting 
and  laughing  with  Geisha  girls. 

“Maybe  it’s  better  this  way,  after 
all.  The  war’s  over,  you  know.  We’ve 
got  to  start  learning  to  get  along  to¬ 
gether  again.  A  place  like  this  helps.” 

“Yes,  1  guess  it  does,  all  right.” 

(Continued  on  Page  19) 


Each  month  a  box 
of  Life  Savers  is 
given  to  the  per- 
s  o  n  contributing 
the  best  joke  of 
the  month. 


^  Lessons  in  Love ^ 


WOLFING  —  If  she  doesn’t  want  to  kiss  you  the  first  time  — 
don’t  force  her.  Just  sweeten  your  breath  with  a  yummy 
LIFE  SAVER.  If  she  still  says  “No” — Brother,  she’s  just 
not  your  type ! 


Today  s  CO-ED 

.4  Smart  Young 
Woman  and  .  .  . 

Fashion  Wise .  too, 
When  She  Chooses 
The  Exclusive  Style 
and  Quality  of 
Dresses  from 
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Be  Ready  For 
Inspection! 

Have 

Your 

Clothes 

Cleaned 

at 

Duke 

University 

Laundry 

The  Best  in 
Laundry 
and 

Dry-Cleaning 

Service 

Open 

7 :30  -  5:30  Weekdays 
7 :30  -  3:00  Saturday 


It’s  Been  a  Long, 
Long  Time 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 

Slack,  ace  boogie-woogie  piano  artist, 
and  Ray  .McKinley,  drummer  and 
tine  scat-vocalist.  McKinley  was  a 
show  all  by  himself,  and  the  crowd 
repeatedly  requested  his  two  numbers 
“Beat  Vie.  Daddy”  and  “Scrub  Me, 
Mama."  Slack  was  also  a  great  en¬ 
tertainer,  especially  on  such  fine 
boogie-woogie  piano  numbers  as 
“Down  the  Road  a  Piece”  and 
“  Roek-A-Bve  the  Boogie.”  Both  of 
these  boys  today  have  their  own 
bands.  Slack  is  on  the  coast  record¬ 
ing  for  Capitol  records,  and  McKin¬ 
ley,  just  out  of  the  Air  Corps,  is 
forming  his  new  band. 

In  ’42  the  Dook  Music  Lovers  re¬ 
ceived  another  name  band  here  in  the 
form  of  Bobby  Byrne  and  bis  orches¬ 
tra.  Byrne,  himself,  was  a  sensational 
young  trombonist,  as  he  was  so  justly 
billed.  But  the  band — Well,  it  just 
didn’t  have  the  stuff.  It  leaned  too 
much  toward  a  habit  style — lots  of 
rhumbas,  congas,  polkas,  and  so  forth. 
The  band  was,  frankly,  a  little  cheesy, 
and  the  dance  went  over  with  a  thud. 
But,  then,  you  can’t  win  all  the  time. 

With  the  appearance  of  Charlie 
Spivak  in  the  Woman’s  Gym,  the  sour 
taste  left  by  Byrne  was  forgotten. 
Spivak  played  one  of  the  most  dance- 
able  dances  ever  to  be  presented  at 
Duke.  He  played  just  enough  fast 
numbers  to  make  the  slow  numbers 
seem  more  desirable  than  ever.  The 
Stardusters,  Spivak ’s  vocal  quartet, 
gave  the  crowd  that  “mood  to  be 
wooed”  feeling  with  their  dreamy 
version  of  “I  Surrender,  Dear,”  and 
their  snappy  version  of  “Didja  Ever 
See  An  Elephant  Ely?”  made  the 
audience  want  to  cut  a  rug  or  two. 
The  band  was  terrific,  the  dance  was 
wonderful,  and  the  public  was  sat¬ 
isfied. 

Since  the  Spivak  series,  the  social¬ 
ites  of  Duke  have  had  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  dance  to  a  real  name  band 
until  Johnny  Long  returned  to  his 
Alma  Mater.  For  his  return  and  the 
special  dances  coming  out  of  it,  all 
of  the  students  of  both  East  and  West 
owe  a  tree-men-du-ous  vote  of  thanks 


to  the  Women’s  Pan-Hellenic  Coun¬ 
cil,  to  the  organizations  backing  them, 
to  Skipper  Fearing,  and  to  Johnny 
Long  and  his  band  for  giving  up  part 
of  their  vacation  to  give  us  a  real 
dance. 

The  band  put  on  an  A-l  Birthday 
Party  show  and  no  one  went  away 
dissatisfied.  The  kid,  Don  Palla- 
dino,  really  screeched  a  fewr  high  ones, 
and  Tex  Mulcahy  sent  his  listeners 
with  his  trombone  antics.  Long,  as 
usual,  played  some  mighty  mellow 
violin,  and  Francey  Lane  did  the  vo¬ 
cals  up  brown.  All  in  all,  it  was  a 
week-end  of  very  pleasing  entertain¬ 
ment  and  should  remind  us  all  that 
pre-war  Duke  is  not  just  around  the 
corner  but  is  right  here,  now,  if  all 
the  Dukesters  are  willing  to  make  it 
so ! 

Women,  Where  They 
Danced 

( Continued  from  Page  7 ) 

the  bleachers;  and  believes  that  the 
little  cloth  cavities  on  both  sides  of  a 
man’s  trousers  were  put  there  solely 
to  house  oodles  and  oodles  of  green 
leaves  of  the  kind  with  which  night¬ 
club  bills  are  paid.  The  genus  has 
her  ‘‘coming  out”  at  the  age  of  eight¬ 
een  and  continues  to  come  out  as  the 
years  roll  by  until  finally  a  girdle 
doesn’t  do  any  good.  She  raves  and 
craves,  she  shouts  and  pouts,  and  ends 
up  by  marrying  a  truck  driver. 

The  reticent  cadaver  type  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  any  woman  who  keeps  her 
mouth  shut  for  over  five  minutes.  If 
a  lady  of  your  acquaintance  exhibits 
this  symptom,  I  advise  a  severing  of 
all  relations  and  a  moment  of  silent 
prayer ;  for  this  woman  is  surely  dead 
— stone  dead — and  has  probably  been 
so  for  some  weeks.  If,  however,  you 
are  caught  in  public  with  this  sort 
of  animal,  the  best  procedure  would 
be  to  push  her  into  a  closet  and  call 
any  morgue  or  mausoleum — where  in 
all  probability,  you  ole  rascal,  you 
found  her  in  the  first  place — during 
your  search  for  new  talent. 

And  so  wTe  come  to  the  perfect 
mate,  that  paragon  of  beauty  and  'wis¬ 
dom  with  whom  weak  men  grow 
strong  and  Ihe  strong  grow  great,.  I 
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count  myself  singularly  fortunate  to 
have  married  jnst  such  a  creature. 
If  you  will  pardon  me  a  moment,  I’ll 
fetch  her  from  the  next  room  so  that 
you  may  all  behold  her;  view  her  as 
the  gentle  soul,  delightful  personality, 
and  noble  giver  of  good  cream  that 
she  is.  Come  in,  Elsie  darling,  and 
whish  your  tail  at  the  people.  For 
you  see,  dear  reader,  I  married  a  cow. 


Pick-Up 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

States  for  a  rest,  and  then  I  got  dis¬ 
charged.  I  thought  at  last  I  might 
find  Anne,  settle  down,  find  a  little 
peace.  To  me,  Anne  was  the  finest 
woman  in  the  world,  and  worth  any¬ 
thing. 

She  lived  in  Maplewood — over  in 
Jersey.  I  got  off  the  bus,  and  there 
was  Anne !  I  wanted  to  run  to  her, 
hold  her  in  my  arms,  tell  her  my  love 
for  her.  But  I  didn’t.  It  was  the 
first  time  I  had  ever  seen  her.  She 
was  lovely — all  that  I  had  dreamed 
about.  I  wanted  to  see  who  she  was 
meeting.  So  I  waited. 

She  talked  to  a  soldier  awhile,  but 
he  walked  away.  Then  she  picked  up 
a  sailor ;  I  headed  for  the  nearest  bar. 
Been  drunk  ever  since.  What  am  I 
going  to  do?  What  the  hell  can  I  do? 


Geisha  Girl,  Yes? 

(Continued  from  Page  17) 

But  the  thought  had  sobered  us, 
and  suddenly  we  were  both  anxious  to 
get  out  of  this  cloying  atmosphere 
and  back  to  the  ship.  We  got  up 
from  the  table  and  walked  toward  the 
door,  our  Geisha  girl  tagging  along. 

At  the  door  1  pressed  a  ten  yen 
note  in  her  hand,  faced  her  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Commander’s  table, 
and  gave  her  a  gentle  push.  We 
watched  the  consternation  among  the 
Gold  Braid  as  she  walked  over  to  their 
table.  Then  we  ducked  out  and  down 
the  stairs. 

I  could  hear  that  sniff  from  all  the 
way  out  in  the  street. 


ORCHIDS  and  THANKS 

TO D UKE STUDENTS 

The  young  men  and  women  of  college 
today,  will  have  a  large  part  in  the 
responsibilities  and  opportunities  of 
postwar  America. 

We  share  their  fine  confidence  and 
high  hopes.  It  is  our  special  wish  to 
be  of  service  to  those  whose  careers 
will  be  found  in  the  Piedmont  Caro- 
linas. 

THANKS  FOR  YOUR  COOPERATION  AND 
UNDERSTANDING  OF  OUR  TRANSPORTA¬ 
TION  PROBLEMS  FOR  THE  PAST  FOUR 
YEARS.  YOU  HAVE  BEEN  PATIENT— YOU 
HAVE  BEEN  SWELL. 

DUKE  1*0 WE II  CO. 


Qifti  [ox  all  Occasion  A 


DIAMONDS  •  WATCHES  •  SILVERWARE 


Jones  &  Frasier  hi. 

DURHAM’S  OUTSTANDING  JEWELERS  SINCE  1885 


121  W.  MAIN  STREET 

DEPOSITORS  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING 


For  More  Than  a  Decade 

WE  HAVE  SEKVEI)  YOU 
AT  DUKE  UNIVERSITY 

★ 

WE  ABE  CONVENIENTLY  LOCATED  IN 

03  UNION 

DUKE  UNIVERSITY  BRANCH 

vie  Citizens  National  A™  c 

'1 _ _—■/ - ^  OF  DURHAM,  N.  C _ - J"7 

- - \  '“yhe  ^Friendly  &ank  Since  1905"  J~~ - J 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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VULTURE  CULTURE 


A  driller  had  been  presented  with 
a  bottle  of  Scotch.  On  his  way  across 
the  street  he  was  knocked  down  by 
an  automobile.  Picking:  himself  up 
he  started  to  walk  away  when  he  felt 
something:  warm  trickling  down  his 
pant  leg. 

"Oh!  Lord.”  he  groaned.  “I  hope 
that’s  blood.” 

— Core  Driller. 


Pete:  ”Do  co-eds  really  like  con¬ 
ceited  men  better  than  others?” 
Co-ed:  "What  others?” 

— Pieces  o’  Eight. 


For  years  and  years 
the  two  sexes  have  been  racing 
for  supremacy.  Now 
they  have  settled  down  to  neck  and 
neck. 


The  SIX  AGES  OF  WOMEN — 

1.  safety  pins 

2.  hair  pins 

3.  frat  pins 

4.  diamond  pins 

5.  clothes  pins 

6.  safety  pins 


If  we  all  ran  from  temptation  .  .  . 
there  wouldn’t  be  a  sailor  at  Coney 
Island. 


There’s  the  wonderful  love  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  maid. 

And  the  love  of  a  staunch,  true  man. 

And  the  love  of  a  baby  that’s  un¬ 
afraid. 

All  have  existed  since  time  began. 

But  the  most  wonderful  love— the 
love  of  lovers, 

Even  greater  than  that  of  a  mother 

Is  the  tenderest,  infinite,  passionate 
love, 

Of  one  dead  drunk  for  another. 


All  men  are  not  fools.  Some  are 
bachelors. 


Frosh :  “A  woman’s  greatest  at¬ 
traction  is  her  hair.” 

Soph  :  ‘  ‘  I  say  it ’s  her  eyes.  ’  ’ 

Junior:  “It’s  unquestionably  her 
teeth.” 

Senior :  ‘  ‘  What ’s  the  use  of  sitting 
here  lying  to  each  other?” 

— Covered  Wagon. 


1  don’t  cram  and  I  don’t  fail, 

I  don’t  cheat  and  I  don’t  wail. 

I  won ’t. 

I 've  never  cut  a  class,  not  one ! 

In  fact,  I  don’t  know  how  it’s  done, 
You  may  think  I  don’t  have  fun. 

I  don’t. 

— Frivol. 


Soph:  “Come  on,  take  a  hath  and 
get  cleaned  up;  I’ll  get  you  a  date.” 

Frosh  (cautiously)  :  “Yes,  and  then 
suppose  you  don’t.” 

— Wet  Hen. 


The  newly-wed  salesman,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  wife,  entered  the  dining 
room  of  the  hotel  which  he  used  to 
frequent.  His  order  included  roast 
chicken,  but  there  was  some  delay. 

Newly-wed  (irritated)  :  “Where’s 
my  chicken?” 

Waiter  (in  husky  undertone): 
“Sorry,  but  if  you  mean  the  little 
girl  with  blue  yes  and  fluffy  hair,  she 
doesn’t  work  here  now.” 


“God  is  everywhere,”  said  the 
teacher.  “Johnny,  where  do  you  sup¬ 
pose  He  is  this  morning?” 

“In  our  bathroom,”  was  the  reply, 
“  ’cause  daddy  said,  ‘God,  how  long 
are  you  going  to  be  in  there?’  ” 


He:  “Why  do  some  girls  stutter 
when  they  want  to  be  necked?” 

She:  “I-I-I-don’t  know.” 


A  pessimist  is  one  who  thinks  all 
women  are  immoral.  An  optimist  is 
one  who  merely  hopes  so. 

— Mercury. 
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Mother:  “Sonny,  don’t  use  such 
bad  words.” 

Son:  “Shakespeare  used  them.” 
Mother:  “Well,  don’t  play  with 

tiim.  ” 

■ — Yellow  Jacket. 


Soph:  “What’s  your  greatest  am¬ 
bition  ?” 

Frosh :  “To  die  a  year  sooner  than 
you.” 

Soph:  “What’s  the  reason  for 
that?” 

Frosh:  “So  I'll  be  a  sophomore  in 
hell  when  you  get  there. 

— Rammer- Jammer. 


Here  lies  the  body  of  Archibald 
Rummy. 

lie  tackled  the  coach  instead  of  the 
dummy. 


Cop — You’re  under  arrest,  sister. 
Dancer — My  goodness! 

Cop — Naw!  Your  naughtiness! 


This  cutie  tells  of  the  burglar  who 
•aided  a  chorine’s  room  and  stole  all 
ler  lingerie,  which  was  quite  an  un¬ 
lie-taking. 


Ireathes  there  a  man  with  a  soul  so 
dead, 

’hat  never  to  himself  hath  said; 

Vhen  he  stubbed  his  toe  against  the 
'  bed, 

)(:&!**  : ) $1  %  If**— 


Even  the  dumbest  girls  are  good 
or  a  few  bride  ideas. 


She — Doctor,  what’s  the  best  way 
)  get  a  wart  off  my  hands? 

He — Shoot  him  or  marry  him. 


Joe  Dyer — What  is  this  strange 
ower  1  have  over  women  ? 

Any  Gal — I  don’t  know.  Let  me 
•e  the  brand  on  the  label. 


"If  you  don’t  raise  my  salary,”  an- 
muiced  the  minister,  “you  can  all 
•  to  hell.” 

— Wataugan. 

“Wild  oats”  take  something  out  of 
man’s  life  that  no  system  of  crop 
itation  can  restore. 


Senior  Hostess:  “I  have  a  lonesome 
soldier  I’d  like  you  girls  to  meet.” 

Athletic  Girl:  “What  can  he  do?” 

Chorus  Girl:  “Ilow7  much  money 
has  he?” 

Society  Girl:  “Who  are  his  fam¬ 
ily?” 

Religious  Girl  :  “What  church  does 
he  belong  to?” 

Sorority  Girl :  ‘  ‘  Where  is  he  ?  ” 


lie:  “May  I  have  the  next  dance?” 
She:  “Sure,  I  don’t  want  it.” 


Professor — I  will  not  begin  today’s 
lecture  until  the  room  settles  down. 

Voice  From  Rear — Have  you  tried 
tomato  juice,  old  man? 


1st  Co-ed :  So  you  went  out  with 
Bill  last  night.  Did  you  say  he 
doesn’t  know  how  to  neck? 

2nd  Co-ed:  1  said  he  didn’t  know 
how  to  neck. 


The  cashier  went  riding  with  the 
usher.  They  hadn’t  gone  far  before 
she  got  kissed. 

“Oh,  how  can  I  face  the  public  to¬ 
morrow  with  my  dress  all  mussed?” 
she  moaned. 

“I  didn’t  muss  your  dress, ’ ’  retort¬ 
ed  the  usher. 

“But,  darling,  you’re  going  to, 
aren’t  you?”  she  begged. 

— Yellow  Jacket. 


She:  Don’t  you  think  that  clever 
men  make  excellent  husbands. 

He:  My  dear,  clever  men  don’t  be¬ 
come  husbands. 


A  man  was  seriously  ill,  and  when 
he  recovered  from  the  anaesthetic 
after  an  operation  he  found  himself 
lying  in  bed  in  a  darkened  room  with 
his  wife  seated  in  a  chair  nearby.  He 
asked  why  the  blinds  had  been  low¬ 
ered.  His  wife  replied:  “There’s  a 
building  cn  fire  across  the  road,  and 
I  thought  that  if  you  saw  the  blaze 
through  the  window  you  would  think 
immediately  the  operation  had  been 
fatal.” 


The  trouble  with  a  kitten  is  that 
Eventually,  it  becomes  a  cat ! 


Doctor:  “This  is  a  very  sad  case, 
very  sad  indeed.  I  much  regret  to 
tell  you  that  your  wife’s  mind  is  gone 
— completely  gone.  ’  ’ 

Mr.  Peck:  “I’m  not  at  all  sur¬ 
prised.  doctor.  She’s  been  giving  me 
a  piece  of  it  every  day  for  fifteen 
years.” 
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Durham's  Best 


Olie  T)avexn 

WASHINGTON 

DUKE 

HOTEL 


Coin  opexated 
PlionoyXapli 4 
Alachine 4  available 
/ ox  paxtieA 

Southern  Music 
Company 

218  E.  Parrish  St. 
Durham ,  N.  C. 


Don't  Let  This  Happen  to  Ion 


DUKE 

BARBER  SHOP 


UNION  BUILDING  WEST  CAMPUS 


Everything  in  the  tear  of 

HOSE 

BAGS 

SHOES 

Vlarilvn  Slipper  Shop 

207  W.  Main 


We 

Setae 

\fou 


The 

UNIONS 

East  and  West  Campus  Dining  Halls  •  Coffee  Shop 


Know  Your  Banker  Better 

For  Many  Tears  .  .  . 

We  have  had  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of 
serving  the  University  and  its  student  body 
...  an  association  we  cherish  more  and  more 
with  each  passing  year. 


Fidelity 

Bant 

MEMBER  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 
MEMBER  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
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"Where  Friends  Meet ” 

SAWYER  &  MOORE,  INC. 

(One  block  from  the  Woman’s  College  Campus) 

Stationery  -  Cosmetics  and  Perfumes  -  Toiletries 
Phonograph  Records  -  Kodaks  and  Photographic  Supplies 

Fountain  Luncheonette 

Open  Sundays  12:00-11:00  P.  M. 

Meredith  Moore,  ’32  O.  G.  Sawyer,  '23 


^buke£te%£ 

All  gather  for  good 
meals  in  the  pleasant 
atmosphere  of 


Jus!  off  East  Campus 


Send 

Flowers 

And  make  sure 
they’re  front 

Atontcfomexyb 

Jloxi^t 

“Flowers  for  All  Occasions ” 

Phone  R-161 

Opposite  Washington  Duke 
Tavern 


Mototi,  Platt 
ficL+dz 

SAVINGS  LOANS 

“  The  Bank  for  the  Individual ” 

Durham,  N.  C. 


PROTECT  THIS 


HOME 

INSURANCE 

AGENCY 

Insurers  for 

DUKE  UNIVERSITY 

JOHN  A.  BUCHANAN,  PRESIDENT 


Service  is  our  motto! 


Owned  and  operated  for  your  convenience 
by  Duke  University 

Duke  University  Store 

Duke  Hospital  Store 

Woman’s  College  Store 

The  Haberdashery 

MRS.  IDA  C.  HOLLOWAY 
Manager 
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Kodak  Film 


ai 


CinquainJ 


By  OLIVE  LAIS  HAM 


I  hold 

My  empty  bowl 

For  coppers  from  the  rich 

And  careless  passers-by.  But  they 

Pass  on. 

Old.  cracked 

And  dry.  and  stained 

With  dirt,  and  hopeless  in 

Its  emptiness — my  gray  rice  bowl 

Is  I. 

Valet 

My  boss 

He  Standard  Oil. 

Much  polo,  mahjong,  beer. 

Pay  missy  more  for  night  than  me 
For  week. 

cdhmali 

Mv  feet 

Are  twisted,  bound, 

And  chilblains  swell  my  hands. 

The  rich  man’s  spoiled  young  chil¬ 
dren  are 
My  charge. 

Student 

Hunger  ? 

Cold  ?  It  matters 
Not.  Half-frozen  fingers 
Yet  can  turn  the  pages  of 
A  book. 

J$oa  tman 

I  row 

My  barge  against 
The  river  wind  and  beg 
Great  ships  for  garbage — pig  food — 
which 
I  sell. 
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Street  Waif 

I  run 

By  wealthy  men. 

With  upheld  hand  I  beg, 

And  learn  from  coolies  how  to  roll 
Black  dice. 


Chinese  debutante 

Men  stare 
When  I  go  by. 

I  walk  on  four-inch  heels; 

My  knee-length  skirts  are  slit  to  show 
Slim  legs, 

Silk-sheathed ; 

A  lace-edged  slip 
Beneath  jade  silk.  My  face 
Is  framed  in  smooth  black  curls  that 
catch 
The  sun. 


fewUh  J^e{jug,ee 

They  drove 

Ale  from  the  Reich 

Because  I  am  a  Jew. 

There  is  no  work  and  all  I  had 
Is  sold. 


edmerican  -Marine 

Been  stuck 
In  this  damn  hole 

For  months.  But,  hell,  there ’re  girls 
And  bars!  And  I  can  say  I’ve  seen 
Shanghai. 


Movie  Film 

Kodak  Developing 

Kodak  Color  Work 

★ 

Boxed  Social  Stationery 

Typewriter  Paper 

Carbon  Paper 

Ribbons 

★ 

Drawing  Instruments 

Slide  Rules 

T  Squares 

Drawing  Paper 

Drawing  Ink 

★ 

Loose  Leaf  Note  Books 
Loose  Fillers 
Diaries 

Memorandum  Books 

★ 

Maps 

Globes 

★ 

Rubber  Stamps  for 
Marking  Laundry 
★ 

Picture  Frames 

The  Rose  Agency 

206  Corcoran  Street 

Opposite  Hotel  Washington 
Duke 

Phone  L-959 
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A  “Paula  Brooks  Original"  Frock — Eisenhower  jacket  dress  of  soft  virgin  wool,  in  Rose  shade, 
trimmed  in  Black  on  collar,  sleeves,  and  waistband.  A  versatile  dress  suitable  for  any  and  all  occasions. 

Worn  by — Ann  Ipock 

Featured  Exclusively  in  Durham  by 


CLAUDETTE  COLBERT  starring 


TOMORROW  IS  FOREVER 


in  International  Pictures' 


THE  RIGHT  COMBINATION  OF  THE 
WORLD’S  BEST  TOBACCOS 


U  KNOW  YOUR 


MISS  COLBERT 


A  ALWAYS  MILDER 
B  BETTER  TASTING 
0  COOLER  SMOKING 

i  fUi  the  Benefits  of 

Smoking  Pleasure 


A«"  £JUY  HESTERFIELD 

Copyright  1946,  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 


PRESENTS  THE 


Cool  Denominator 

$22.50 

Here  is  something  for  everything  on 
your  fashion  calendar.  This  Sacony  suit 
of  America’s  No.  1  cool -off  cloth  . . . 
Palm  Beach!  So  soft,  so  gently  tailored 
. . .  and  yet  so  wonderfully  resistant  to 
wrinkles!  You’ll  never  want  to  stop 
wearing  it!  In  detectable  colors,  both 
light  and  dark  shades.  Misses’  sizes. 

SECOND  FLOOR 


You  Will  Find 


m  Srtljtbe 


BOOKS  OF  ALL  PUBLISHERS 


at  Ike 


BOOK 

EXCHANGE 

Durham,  N.  C.  V  Phone  F-6941 


Personal  Flower  Service 

Corsages 

Cut  Flowers 

Decorations 


Du 

Val  Hacke 

F  LORIST 

,71 

A 

^■SPP 

117  N.  Mangum  St. 
Phone  L-965 


For 

.  HEALTH 
.  PLEASURE 

Come  lo  l he 

DURHAM 
BOWLING  ALLEY 

108  Morris  St. 


Jj/iD  At  on  th 

Spring  is  the  motto  for  the  Marclt  issue 
of  our  favorite  magazine,  and  we  feel  we  ’re 
light  in  season,  what  with  sunbathing,  the 
birds,  the  bees,  and  such.  This  is  the  only 
time  of  year  that  a  Yankee  can  be  convinced 
that  the  South  has  any  sun,  and  the  Ar¬ 
chive,  not  to  be  outdone,  has  caught  spring 
fever  along  with  the  campus  in  general. 

There’s  Jane  Sherrill  on  the  cover  trying 
out  the  swimming  facilities  of  the  Sarah 
Duke  Gardens.  Prudy  Wise  photographed 
Jane  and,  together,  Prudy  and  versatile 
photographer  Merlvn  McClure  took  the  can¬ 
did  shots  of  spring  at  Dearolduke  that 
you’ll  find  on  pages  12  and  13.  By  popular 
demand  (or  something),  A1  Rountree,  an 
Epworth  alum,  has  returned  with  a  sequel 
to  last  month ’s  article  on  the  fairer  sex. 
On  page  10  is  A1  ’s  criticism  of  the  mighty 
male,  “Man,  The  Indispensable  Household 
Item,’’  which  should  make  all  women  happy. 
Charlotte  Mill,  the  clever  freshman  member 
of  the  art  staff,  illustrated  Al’s  article. 
Sniveloid  Ph.D.  dropped  into  the  office  the 
other  day  after  a  long  absence  and  kindly 
consented  to  write  an  article  for  us.  He 
also  consented,  after  we  had  persuaded  him 
with  some  rum  and  coca-cola  that  we  keep 
in  the  office  for  such  purposes,  to  loan  us  a 
photograph  of  himself.  Both  photograph 
and  article  can  be  found  on  page  7.  “In 
Sickness’’  is  on  page  5 — a  New  Yorkish 
story  by  New  Yorker  Yonnie  von  Nardroff, 
illustrated  by  Kitty  Morrison.  Going  to  the 
other  side  of  the  world,  there’s  a  story 
about  Shanghai,  “Bicycle  for  Andy,”  by 
one  of  Duke’s  most  talented  writers,  Olive 
Lanfiam,  on  page  14,  with  the  drawing  done 
by  Cathy  Crowell.  To  round  out  our  tour 
of  the  globe,  thus  proving  that  spring  is 
celebrated  everywhere,  we’ve  included  Italy 
in  an  article  by  Dr.  William  Blackburn  on 
page  8.  Dr.  Blackburn  spent  some  time  last 
year  teaching  GI’s  in  Italy  and  has  written 
about  his  experiences  in  one  of  the  most 
interesting  features  the  Archive  has  ever 
printed. 
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Kodak  Film 

Movie  Film 

Kodak  Developing 

Kodak  Color  Work 
★ 

Boxed  Social  Stationery 

Typewriter  Paper 

Carbon  Paper 

Ribbons 

★ 

Drawing  Instruments 

Slide  Rules 

T  Squares 

Drawing  Paper 

Drawing  Ink 
★ 

Loose  Leaf  Note  Books 
Loose  Fillers 
Diaries 

Memorandum  Books 
* 

Maps 

Globes 

★ 

Rubber  Stamps  for 
Marking  Laundry 
★ 

Picture  Frames 

The  Rose  Agency 

206  Corcoran  Street 

Opposite  Hotel  Washington 
Duke 

Phone  L-959 


Printing  styles  and  the  trend  in  type 
faces  are  constantly  changing,  but  Serv¬ 
ice  and  High  Quality  are  unvarying  in 
the  production  of  all  printing  in  our 
large  plant. 

We  have  been  growing  for  60  years  .  .  . 
serving  the  manufacturing,  trades,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  professional  leaders  in  North 
Carolina  and  the  South. 

PRINTING 
PUBLISHING 
BOOK  BINDING 

THE  SEEMAN  PRINTERY 
INCORPORATED 

DURHAM,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Cditotb  Column 

Wo  ’re  glad  to  see  the  beginning  of  a  I  I 
new  semester  on  West  Campus  because  to' 
us  it  means  the  renewal  of  pre-war  social  I 
life  at  Duke  and  the  disappearance  of  the  i 
artificiality  of  a  college  atmosphere  in  war-  ,■ 
time.  This  new  semester  brings  the  return 
of  many  old  Dukesters  to  the  campus;  men 
who  knew  Duke  in  the  1  ‘  old  days  ’  ’  and  will 
bring  those  old  days  back. 

W'e  are  not  criticizing  Duke  for  its  war-  j 
time  policies.  The  University  could  have 
done  nothing  more  than  it  did  in  the  years! 
from  1942  to  1946;  the  same  action  wasl 
pursued  by  practically  every  other  college 
in  the  country.  We  are  not  belittling  the  ) 
education  for  which  we  supposedly  came  to  : 
college,  but  a  college  life  with  wartime  so¬ 
cial  standards  is  not  normal,  and  we  are  I 
hoping  for  a  revitalized  social  life  which  ! 
we  believe  will  return  with  the  arrival  of  I 
civilian  students  on  West. 

The  coed  class  of  ’46,  who  saw  some  of  i 
the  old  social  life  in  the  first  semester  of 
their  freshman  year  and  are  seeing  more 
in  the  last  semester  of  their  senior  year,  1 
have  had  a  truly  wartime  college  existence.! 
The  classes  of  ’47,  ’48,  and  ’49  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  see  social  life  as  it  wras  before 
the  war.  There  will  be  a  spring  vacation  in 
1947,  next  September  the  college  will  return 
to  a  two-semester  system,  and  social  life 
will  not  be  governed  by  Navy  V-12’s  and 
ROTC’s  with  their  restrictions  and  Navy 
regulations. 

We  are  sure  that  many  of  the  smaller 
tilings  that  made  pre-war  college  life  en¬ 
joyable  will  soon  reappear:  fraternity  sec¬ 
tions  that  will  unite  the  Greeks  on  West,’ 
renew  the  fraternity  spirit,  and  be  a  gath¬ 
ering  place  for  open  houses  and  parties;) 
combined  classes  on  West  Campus  with  bull 
sessions  on  the  Chapel  steps  between  classes;! 
homecoming  celebrations  with  decorations 
on  the  houses  and  the  downtown  parade;  i 
organizations  which  remained  inactive  dur-  I 
ing  the  war  returning,  and  other  organiza-|! 
tions  becoming  a  more  powerful  force  than 
they  have  been  for  the  past  several  years ;  |l| 
crowds  of  people,  where  everyone  knows  ^ 
everyone  else,  having  fun  together  at  dances,  j 
cabin  parties,  places  like  Red’s. 

We  hope  that  other  things  will  come,  1 
too :  late  dances  with  big-name  bands ;  later  J 
hours  on  week  days  for  the  girls  and  the 
removal  of  the  drinking  rule ;  the  reestab-  ij 
lishment  of  the  five-cut  system,  with  un¬ 
limited  cuts  for  those  on  Dean ’s  List. 

We  hope  that  all  these  things  will  return 
to  Duke  in  the  near  future,  and  we  know  ■ 
that  the  veterans  and  other  civilians,  as  j 
well  as  the  coeds,  will  try  to  bring  them  j 
back. 
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Synonym — Robbins  and  Spring 


Miss  Marian  Van  Trine,  on  left,  modeling  a  Paula  Brooks  original. 
Miss  Pat  Way,  on  right,  modeling  a  Pasko  gabardine  suit. 


Both  excellent  spring  fashions, 

sold  exclusively  in  Durham  at 


ROBBINS 
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IN  SICKNESS 

By  VONNIE  von  NARDROFF 


grcfitbe 

1946 

Yol.  LIX  No.  6 


Joshua  never  stopped  drinking ,  so  could  you  blame  Alice ? 


Joshua  Smith  hung  his  tweed  over¬ 
coat  neatly  on  a  hanger.  He 
glanced  at  it  a  minute  in  unsmiling 
satisfaction  and,  pushing  his  other 
coats  carefully  to  one  side,  placed  it 
over  the  rung.  He  picked  up  a  folded 
newspaper  and  walked  into  the  living 
room. 

Alice  Smith  looked  up  from  her 
magazine.  “Hello,  dear,”  she  said, 
fingering  through  the  pages.  “Paul 
Dunstan  phoned  just  before  you  came 
in.  He  said  the  game  was  off  for  to¬ 
night.  Something  about  Clyde  Davis 
going  out  of  town.”  She  folded  the 
magazine  and  started  reading. 

Joshua  grunted.  “Damn.  I’ve 
been  looking  forward  to  that  for 
days.”  He  looked  at  his  wife. 
“You’re  not  listening  to  me.” 

“Yes,  I  am.”  She  said,  not  look¬ 
ing  up. 

Joshua  grunted  again.  “Well, 
where’s  my  martini?  I  thought  you 
said  you  told  Mary  to  bring  it  in  as 
soon  as  I  came  in  at  night.” 

“Good  heavens,  you’ve  only  been 
here  two  seconds.” 

“I’ve  been  here  five  minutes. 
There’s  no  reason  why  ...” 

“Really,  Josh.”  Alice  looked  at 
her  husband  with  pursed  lips.  “Do 
you  have  to  be  so  grumpy  when  you 
come  home?” 

“I’m  not  grumpy.  T  just  want  my 
cocktail  when  1  read  my  paper,”  he 
said  evenly. 

At  that  moment,  Mary  came  into 
the  room  with  two  cocktails  on  a  tray. 

“At  last,”  Joshua  said,  taking  his. 
“Is  it  good  and  dry?” 

“Yes,  Mr.  Smith.” 
lie  took  a  sip  of  it  and  smiled 
[briefly .  lie  took  another  sip  and 
flicked  his  lips.  He  looked  at  his  wife 
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who  was  engrossed  with  her  magazine. 
“Yessir, ”  he  said  heartily.  “Nice 
and  dry.  I  like  ’em  so  dry  that  when 
you  turn  them  upside  down,  only  the 
lemon  peel  falls  out.  Ha,  Ha.” 

“You’ve  said  that  before,”  said 
his  wife,  her  eyes  not  straying  from 
the  magazine. 

“Oh.”  He  looked  annoyed.  He 
took  another  sip  of  his  drink  and 
shook  the  paper,  then,  folding  it  care¬ 
fully,  started  to  read.  Neither  said 
anything  for  fifteen  minutes.  Joshua 
looked  up.  “Where’s  Clyde  going?” 

Alice  put  the  magazine  in  her  lap. 
“To  Rochester.  He  has  to  talk  to  the 
sales  manager  of  the  branch  there. 
About  some  hardware  stock,  1  be¬ 
lieve.” 

“You  seem  to  know  all  about  it,” 
he  said,  going  back  to  his  paper. 

“  I  told  you  I  talked  to  Paul  on  the 
phone.  He  told  me.” 

“All  right.  You  needn’t  get  mad 
about  it.”  He  drained  his  glass. 
“How  about  another  martini?” 

“We’re  having  dinner  in  ten  min¬ 
utes  and  I’m  not  mad.” 

“All  right,  you’re  not  mad,  but  I 
can  drink  a  martini  in  ten  minutes.” 

“Go  ahead  and  drink  it,  but  you’ll 
have  to  go  out  to  the  kitchen  for  it.” 

“Oh,  hell,”  he  said,  settling  back 
in  his  chair.  “  It  isn ’t  worth  it.  ”  He 
picked  up  his  paper  again.  They  sat 
in  silence  until  Mary  announced  din¬ 
ner. 

“Good.”  He  said,  getting  up 
briskly.  “I’m  as  hungry  as  a  bear. 
Oh,”  lie  stopped,  then  turned  toward 
the  hall,  “I  forgot  to  wash.  I’ll  be 
right  in.” 

“Really,  Josh.  I  don’t  see  why 
you  can't  ...”  She  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  her  sentence  and  sat  down 


at  the  foot  of  the  table.  She  unfolded 
her  napkin  and  spread  it  on  her  lap, 
the  corners  of  her  mouth  twisting 
tightly  downwards. 

A  week  later  Joshua  sat  a  long 
table  at  the  country  club’s  annual 
Thanksgiving  dance,  sipping  a  rye 
and  soda. 

‘  ‘  Where  in  hell  is  that  gorgeous 
wife  of  yours,  Josh?”  Paul  Dunstan 
asked,  sitting  down  opposite  Josh. 

“Dancing  with  Clyde,  I  think,” 
Josh  said,  finishing  off  his  glass. 
“God,  I  think  I’ll  get  drunk  to¬ 
night.”  He  motioned  for  a  waiter. 
“Two,”  he  said. 

“Any  reason?”  Paul  laughed. 

“Reason  for  what?” 

“Getting  drunk.” 

“No.  Of  course  not.  Just  feel 
like  getting  potted.”  Joshua 
drummed  his  thick  fingers  on  the 
table  and  looked  idly  around  the 
room  until  Hie  waiter  came. 

“Well,  bottoms  up.”  Joshua  took 
a  long  drink.  He  had  seven  more 
drinks.  Paul  left  on  the  third,  say¬ 
ing  he  had  to  find  his  wife.  Joshua 
looked  absently  over  the  floor  and 
went  back  to  his  drink.  Alice  wasn’t 
dancing. 

At  one-thirty  Joshua  got  up  and 
started  for  the  men’s  room.  He  felt 
sick.  He  hadn’t  been  on  his  feet 
since  he’d  started  drinking  and  his 
legs  felt  numb.  He  crossed  the  floor, 
bumping  into  couples.  1 1  is  insides 
were  swirling  about  in  him  painfully. 

“Good  Lord,  it.’s  Josh  drunk 
again,”  he  heard  someone  say. 

He  reached  the  lavatory  and  was 
sick  for  ten  minutes.  He  splashed 
his  face  with  cold  water  and  felt  bet¬ 
ter.  His  legs  felt  stronger  and  he 
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i  •.  >_ro  outside  and  walk  around 
a  i ' : :  to  clear  his  head,  lie  went  out 
through  t lie  locker  room  and  had 
a  i'w  steps  when  he  saw  his  wife 
standing  under  a  tree  in  Clyde 
Davis's  arms. 

Hi>  heart  was  beating  crazily  as  he 
turned  around  and  walked  quickly 
into  the  clubhouse.  11  is  brain  felt 
bleary.  They  hadn't  seen  him,  thank 
God.  lie  sat  down  on  a  stool  and 
leaned  his  head  against  a  locker.  The 
metal  was  cold  and  helped  his  brain 
olear.  lie  sat  there  with  his  eyes 
closed  for  ten  minutes  and  then  comb¬ 
ed  his  hair  and  went  back  upstairs, 
lie  saw  Paul  Dunstan  at  the  bar  and 
sat  down  beside  him. 


“Seen  Alice?"  Josh  asked. 

“Yeah.  1  saw  her  leave  with  Clyde 
about  an  hour  ago.” 

“An  hour  ago!” 

Paul  looked  at  him  strangely.  He 
hesitated  before  answering.  “Yeah, 
about  that.”  lie  was  looking  at  Josli 
intently.  Suddenly,  he  laughed. 
“  Hey.  you  look  like  hell.  What  you 
need  is  a  drink.” 

“Don’t  want  one.”  He  got  up  off 
the  stool.  “When  you  see  her,  tell 
her  I’m  out  in  the  car  and  want  to 
go  home.  G’bye.  ”  He  got  his  coat 
and  walked  slowly  out  to  the  car.  His 
cheeks  sagged  slightly  as  he  sat  smok¬ 
ing  one  cigarette  after  another  until 


his  wife  joined  him  at  a  quarter  to 
three. 

They  drove  in  silence  for  five  min¬ 
utes.  Alice  was  looking  out  the  win¬ 
dow.  smoking. 

She  waited  for  Joshua  to  go  on, 
but  he  was  silent  again.  Why  didn’t 
he  say  something  to  break  the  silence! 
He  swore  under  his  breath  as  a  car 
passed  them  without  dimming  its 
headlights.  Joshua  was  driving  faster. 
He  was  looking  straight  ahead  and 
his  face  was  quite  pale.  Alice  turned 
down  the  window  and  threw'  out  her 
cigarette.  The  wind  caught  it  and 
for  a  moment  there  v'as  a  swirl  of 
glowing  red  in  the  darkness.  She 
sat  for  several  minutes  with  the  air 
blou'ing  in  her  face.  Joshua  turned 
a  corner  so  quickly  that  she  w'as 
thrown  against  the  door.  The  ex¬ 
pression  on  his  face  had  not  changed. 
She  knew',  though  that  he  w'as  aware 
of  her  staring  at  him. 

“I  saw  you  and  Clyde  outside  to¬ 
night.”  Joshua  spoke  quietly,  clip¬ 
ping  his  words. 

Alice  turned  around  quickly.  An 
ash  fell  from  her  cigarette  and  burned 
a  small  hole  in  her  dress. 

“Why,  what  ...”  Her  eyes  looked 
frightened. 

“Are  you  in  love  with  him!”  He 
gripped  the  wheel  tightly. 

She  looked  relieved  and  sank  back  ■ 
in  her  seat.  “No,  of  course  not. 
Don’t  be  silly.” 

lie  didn’t  say  anything  for  a  few 
seconds.  “All  right,”  lie  said,  “let’s  ! 
forget  about  it.  ’  ’  Ilis  voice  was 
harsh. 

She  looked  at  him  quickly.  “Then, 
you’re  not  mad.”  She  laughed  gent¬ 
ly.  “Oh,  you’re  a  darling.”  She 
moved  over  close  to  him.  He  didn’t 
put  his  arm  around  her.  After  a  few 
minutes,  she  moved  back  again  and 
lit  another  cigarette. 

“I  can’t  get  over  you’re  not  being 
mad,”  she  said  lightly.  “Really, 
it  wasn’t  ...” 

“I  don’t  want  to  talk  about  it,” 
he  said  as  he  brought  the  car  to  a 
stop  in  front  of  the  house. 

They  got  out  of  the  car  without  a 
word  and  w'alked  up  the  cement  path 
of  their  house  together. 


He  saw  his  wife  standing  under  a  tree  in  Clyde  Davis’s  arms. 
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Symphony  in  a  Wastebasket 

By  SNIVELOID  PhD. 

We'd  say  that  Snivey  has  spring-fever! 


All,  All,  AH!! 

DON’T  TURN  THE  PAGE!! 

hanks,  buddy.  I  knew  you'd 
stick  with  me.  You  don’t  want 
to  read  any  of  those  vulgar  bedtime 
stories  they  print  in  the  back  of  this 
magazine  anyway! 

(What  did  I  tell  you,  Mayers? 
People  crave  to  read  my  stuff.  Just 
call  me  the  “Shoe-less  Kid  With 
Chin.”) 

They  put  the  editorial  finger1  on 
me  and  told  me  to  be  sure  this  article 
had  a  humorous  Spring  motif  to  it. 
At  this  point,  I  can’t  think  of  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  Spring  except  em¬ 
broider  the  edges  of  these  pages  with 
cross-stitch,  crocuses,-  rose  buds,  and 
the  proverbial  bird  or  bee. 

By  the  way,  has  anyone  ever  come 
right  out  and  said  just  what  the  birds 
and  bees  do?  I’ve  never  heard  ’em. 
The  best  I  could  ever  get  was  some¬ 
thing  like  this : 

“Now,  children,  take  the  birds  and 
bees,  for  example.  (Long  pause.) 
Yes,  for  example,  take  the  birds  and 
bees.  (Uncomfortable  pause.)  Yes, 

j  children,  in  the  Spring  they - you 

know!”  (Emphatic  pause.) 

Maybe  you’ve  fared  better  than 
this,  but  I  haven’t. 

Now  that  I’ve  lured  you  into  all 
this  muckraking  mess,  d’ya  mind  if 
I  stop  all  this  Spring  crap?  (I’ll  end 
the  article  with  a  good  roaring  May 

1  Also  a  foot  on  my  neck  as  I  lay  gasping,  help- 
less,  chained  to  the  Archive  couch. 

2  It’s  a  species  of  frog,  stoopid. 


Dance  just  to  keep  the  editorial  board 
happy ! ) 

Bet  you  all  hoped  that  Snoop 
Sniveloid,  Your  Most  Obnoxious  Cam¬ 
pus  Character,  had  long  since  de¬ 
parted  from  Buck  Duke’s  sand  pile. 
So  solly,  gentle  reader,  but  I’ve  man¬ 
aged  to  duck  all  the  knives  thrown 
around  Pub  Row  so  far. 

Now  you’re  hoping  that  I’m  going 
to  come  through  with  all  the  latest 
Pub  Row  scandal.3  No,  the  only  thing 
hot  about  Pub  Row  is  a  long,  low, 
rectangular  object  in  The  Dearslayer 
Cooper’s  office.  This  object  can  be 
easily  found  in  the  dark  because  of 
tile  luminous  (and  rather  bilious) 
green  light  it  gives  off.  I  can  make 
myself  a  little  clearer,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Divinity  Students,  by  further 
describing  this  object  as  a  piece  of 
furniture  the  Romans  used  to  lie  on 
while  spitting  out  grape  seeds. 

Yep,  chilluns,  I’ve  spent  the  last 
month  in  Jailexander ’s  waste  paper 
basket  and  still  haven’t  found  out 
whether  or  not  the  Chronicle  office 
rat  is  running  for  Pub  Board. 

But  I  did  find  something  interest¬ 
ing  in  that  waste  paper  basket  besides 
DDT  chewing  gum,  extra  Phi  Delt 
pins,  and  old  baseball  bats.4  What  I 
found  was  an  anonymous  essay  called 
“Spring  at  Dook”  or  “Can  You 
Think  of  Anything  Duller?”  (Sorry, 
but  me  fancy  seems  to  keep  lightly 
turning  to  thoughts  of,  etc.)  The  es¬ 
say  started  out  real  poetic-like  with 
this  fourteen-line  sonnet: 

I'm  ax  restless  as  a  Dean  without  a  problem, 
I’m  as  jumpy  as  a  senior  without  a  ring, 
Why  don ’t  we  have  Spring  vacation, 

For  it  sure  as  hell  is  Spring ? 

I ’m  starry-eyed  and  vaguely  discontented 
Like  an  Editor  without  some  mud  to  sling, 

:1  Too  near  election  time. 

4  Paid  political  advertisement  for  Coach  Coombs. 


Why  don’t  we  have  Spring  vacation, 

For  it  sure  as  hell  is  Spring  I 
Now  I  feel  so  gay 
In  a  melancholy  way; 

’Cause  of  administrative  complications 5 

You  might  as  well 

Re-a-alize 

NO  VACATION!! 

“Very  interesting”  I  mused  in  na¬ 
sal,  literary  tones. 

In  fact  it  looked  so  interesting  that 
I  decided  then  and  there  to  remain  in 
Jailexander ’s  waste  paper  basket  un¬ 
til  I  had  finished  digesting  the  entire 
essay.  Speaking  of  gastric  functions, 
promptly  I  called  the  Union  to  send 
me  down  a  tray.  Promptly  came  the 
tray  filled  with  dee-lish-us  dandelion 
roots  and  hind  leg  of  hippo  an  jus  for 
the  main  dish. 

I  munched  a  sinew  and  continued 
reading  the  essay : 

“  ‘Spring,  the  sweet  Spring  .  .  . 
the  pretty  birds  do  sing,  Cuckoo,  jug- 
jug,  pu-we,  to-witta-woo.’  ”6 

At  last,  at  last.  Spring  has  sprung 
at  Dook.  What  a  happy  time  of  year 
for  all  happy  little  boys  and  girls! 
Look  out  of  your  window  (do  the  bars 
get  in  your  way?)  and  see  all  the  men 
and  maidens  frolicking  over  the 
green,  velvet  lawns,  sitting  on  the 
dew-sprinkled  ivy  walls,  and  empty¬ 
ing  bottles  of  healthy  Orange  Crush. 
The  reason  you  see  so  many  smiling 
faces  is  because  all  of  them  are  on 
Dean’s  List.7 

Oh,  happy,  happy  day! 

There’s  Pill  Tasty  getting  in 
Spring  training  by  running  around 
the  track.  (The  basketball  season  is 
over.) 

5  So  it  doesn’t  fit. 

n  Thanks  to  Thomas  Nash.  1567-1601. 

7  In  pre  historic  times  this  meant  that  every 
time  a  dinosaur  was  killed,  each  pre-historic  man 
and  woman  was  allowed  unlimited  cut tt  of  meat! 

(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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FLIGHT  TO  FIRENZE 

By  WILLIAM  BLACKBURN 

The  main  thing  to  remember  is  to  get  the  hell  out  and  rush  back  to  God's  country 


fT'iit  place  was  Washington  Air- 
-L  port  and  the  plane  a  huge  C54E, 
bound  for  Karachi  and  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  I  have  forgotten  the  names 
of  my  four  fellow-passengers,  if  in¬ 
deed  I  ever  knew  them,  but  I  remem¬ 
ber  their  destinations  as  if  that  mem¬ 
ory  were  my  title  to  world  citizenship. 
There  was  the  colonel  returning  to 
the  Allied  G.H.Q.  at  Caserta,  the 
I'.X.R.R.A.  medical  supply  officer  go¬ 
ing  to  Rome,  the  Navy  lieutenant 
laden  with  pouches  of  courier  mail 
for  Cairo  and  New  Delhi,  the  Chinese 
diplomat  on  his  way  from  the  San 
Francisco  Conference  to  Chungking. 
I  was  en  route  to  Florence,  there  for 
two  months  to  be  an  instructor  in  the 
University  Training  Command,  the 
G.I.  study  center  for  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Theater.  At  Casablanca  our 
party  broke  up,  and  we  went  our  sev¬ 
eral  ways.  The  U.N.R.R.A.  man  and 
I  rested  a  day  and  then  caught  the 
"milk  run”  C47  for  Naples.  On  this 
ship  I  learned  the  difference  between 
riding  a  “plush”  and  a  “bucket-seat 
job.” 

It  seems  astonishing  to  have  trav¬ 
eled  six  thousand  miles  and  have  but 
a  dozen  memories  of  my  first  flight, 
but  I  cherish  my  dozen :  the  warming- 
up  of  the  four  great  engines,  the  ef¬ 
fortless  take-off :  the  giddiness,  de¬ 
pute  advance  reports  to  the  contrary, 
as  1  looked  down  at  the  receding 
ground,  and  the  steward’s  finally 
telling  me  1  could  unbuckle  my  strap; 
the  fog-horn  that  kept  reassuring  us 
the  landing  gear  was  all  set,  though 
just  why  this  information  is  impor¬ 
tant  in  over-water  travel  remains  a 
mystery;  the  lights  on  the  white  coral 
field  at  Bermuda  and  the  smell  of  sea 
air:  the  waking  up  in  the  clouds  at 


dawn — grand  canyons  and  mountains 
of  clouds  and  an  occasional  hole  in 
the  floor  through  which  I  saw  the 
ocean  seven  thousand  feet  below ;  the 
bleak  and  tremendous  field  at  the 
Azores,  the  center  of  the  Atlantic 
world,  its  terminal  filled  with  soldiers 
awaiting  transportation  home ;  the 
ride  in  a  jeep  late  at  night  through 
the  deserted  streets  of  Casablanca 
and  the  carriage  ride  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  through  this  city  of  white  houses 
and  flowers  streaming  over  garden 
walls  and  plenty  of  Arabs  who  would 
kill  you  for  your  shirt ;  the  night  hop 
over  the  Atlas  Mountains  in  the  C47, 
with  one  of  its  two  engines  coughing 
and  sputtering  all  the  way  and  the 
two  gobs  opposite  me  who  kept  cock¬ 
ing  their  ears  at  the  cough  and  shak¬ 
ing  their  heads  in  despair;  a  night  of 
breakfasts — at  Oran,  at  Algiers,  at 
Tunis ;  then  the  Bay  of  Naples  shim¬ 
mering  in  the  morning  and  breakfast 
again  and  a  shower  bath ;  and  finally, 
after  another  day  and  night  agTound, 
an  early  jump  by  “plush”  to 
Florence. 

I  had  been  dropped  just  in  time 
for  the  beginning  of  a  new  four-week 
term,  just  in  time,  in  fact,  for  a  fac¬ 
ulty  meeting  where  a  dean  was  ad¬ 
dressing  his  colleagues  on  the  saered- 
ness  of  academic  standards  and  sub¬ 
tle  distinctions  between  A,  B,  and  C. 
But  I  regained  my  spirits  when  I  dis¬ 
covered  my  room  on  the  top  floor  of 
the  faculty  club,  the  Majestic  Hotel. 
I  could  look  down  into  the  piazza, 
filled  with  humanity,  and  beyond  it 
to  .Santa  Maria  Novella,  my  favorite 
church  in  Florence.  Just  down  the 
hall  from  my  quarters  I  found  that 
night  a  little  balcony  from  which  I 
could  pee)-  out  on  the  rooftops  of  the 


city  and  see  looming  up  in  the  moon¬ 
light,  seemingly  almost  within  arm’s 
reach,  Brunelleschi’s  great  dome  on 
the  Cathedral,  his  dome  on  San  Lo¬ 
renzo,  and  the  tower  of  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio.  In  these  enchanting  sur¬ 
roundings,  I  never  quite  resigned  my¬ 
self  to  freshman  themes  and  sopho¬ 
more  quizzes. 

The  University  Training  Command 
was  housed  in  a  group  of  modernistic 
buildings,  erected  by  Mussolini  in  the  - 
’thirties  as  a  school  of  applied  aero-  i 
nautics  and  dedicated  to  his  imperial 
majesty  Victor  Immanuele,  Emperor 
of  Ethiopia.  This  campus  of  tree-  i 
shaded  walks  and  gardens  was  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  Cascine  Parkway,  three 
or  four  miles  down  the  Arno  from  the 
center  of  the  city.  Army  trucks  ran 
to  and  from  it,  picking  up  students 
at  the  railroad  station,  used  as  a 
dormitory,  and  faculty  members  at 
the  club.  Traffic  was  heavy,  loud, 
and  dangerous.  There  is  no  cutout 
like  a  conqueror’s,  and  G.I.  truck 
drivers  roared  through  narrow  streets 
packed  with  people  as  if  they  were 
still  winning  the  war,  let  the  “guin¬ 
eas”  scatter  for  cover  as  well  as  they  i 
might.  If  one  didn’t  manage  to  get  , 
out  of  the  way,  well,  that  made  it  one 
“guinea ’’  the  less. 

The  buildings  had  been  given  fa¬ 
miliar  names:  Harvard,  Yale,  Prince¬ 
ton,  Stanford,  aud  Duke  Halls.  Duke;  ' 
Hall  was  inhabited,  I  believe,  by 
German  prisoners  of  war,  who  kept 
the  buildings  clean,  worked  the  gar¬ 
dens,  and  ran  the  various  messes.  It 
was  a  democratic  campus  and  offered 
a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  snobbish 
faculty  club,  where  the  distinction 
between  officers  and  enlisted  men  was 
enforced  with  adolescent  enthusiasm. 
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it  being:  impossible,  for  example,  to 
invite  a  colleague,  no  matter  how 
learned  or  distinguished,  in  to  dinner 
if  be  had  the  misfortune  to  belong  to 
the  lower  military  orders.  But  the 
students  had  the  right  instinct.  They 
had  to  be  reminded  not  to  speak  to 
the  prisoners.  Negro  and  Japanese- 
American  troopers  were  mixed  indis¬ 
criminately  with  white.  The  Nisei, 
those  fabled  warriors  of  the  Fifth 
Army,  were  the  most  highly  respected 
men  on  the  lot.  This  respect  was 
dramatized  when  one  of  their  number 
was  elected  president  of  the  first  stu¬ 
dent  body. 

The  Command  had  a  twofold  pur¬ 
pose,  to  provide  veterans  with  educa¬ 
tion  at  a  university  level  and  to  ef¬ 
fect  a  transition  for  them  from  army 
to  civilian  life.  G.I.  Joe  thought  it 
the  best  “break”  the  Army  bad  ever 
given  him.  The  setting  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Apennines  was  indeed 
foreign  but  the  atmosphere  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  American.  It  was  a  refresher 
course  in  the  academic  ways  of  home, 
complete  with  fifty-minute  periods 
and  a  cut  system ;  with  examinations 
and  commencements  and  diplomas 
and  credits;  with  football  and  rah- 
rah  in  the  Spaghetti  Bowl;  with  a 
newspaper,  a  glee  club,  lectures,  con¬ 
certs,  and  a  symphony  orchestra. 
Perhaps  it  was  too  complete.  The 
students  set  up  the  usual  government, 
for  example,  but  by  the  third  term 
the  members  of  the  council  went  on 
[strike  and  refused  to  attend  meetings, 
feeling  apparently  that  a  university 
bu  nded  for  four  short  months  might 
well  dispense  with  campus  politics. 
A  few  details  were  lacking.  There 
were  no  “name”  bands,  no  rush 
weeks,  and  all  the  local  queens  went 
uncrowned. 

Almost  every  week  end  there  was 
an  exodus  from  the  campus  and  fac¬ 
ulty  club.  The  Army  or  Red  Cross 
had  planned  a  day  trip  to  Pisa  or 
Siena  or  San  Gemignano  or  an  over¬ 
night  one  to  Assisi  or  Bologna.  Be¬ 
tween  terms  there  was  a  four-day 
journey  to  Rome.  Of  all  these  per- 
laps  the  junket  to  Bologna  was  the 
nost  interesting,  for  it  took  us  over 
Route  (15,  the  road  made  famous  by 
lie  Fifth  Army  in  the  winter  of  1944- 
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45.  This  highway  leads  through  stub¬ 
born  mountains  over  the  Futa  Pass 
to  the  Lombardy  Plain.  On  a  clear 
day  from  a  hillside  in  Bologna  one 
can  see  the  Adriatic. 

In  their  retreat  from  Florence  in 
the  autumn  of  1944  the  Germans  did 
not  put  up  much  of  a  fight  until  they 
reached  the  height  of  the  pass  and 
were  within  twenty  miles  of  Bologna. 
Not  that  they  didn’t  destroy  many 
farmhouses  on  the  way,  build  pill¬ 
boxes,  and  mine  the  fields  and  roads. 
On  the  roads  today  are  signs  reading, 
“Swept  for  mines,  six  feet.”  But  it 
was  on  the  Gothic  (or  Winter)  Line 
that  they  drew  up  for  the  slugging 
match.  Here  last  April,  after  a  win¬ 
ter’s  preparation,  the  Fifth  Army 
opened  up  one  of  the  most  ferocious 
artillery  bombardments  in  the  history 


of  warfare.  It  lasted  four  days. 
When  that  terrible  drumfire  was  over, 
the  remnants  of  the  German  army 
were  fieeing  northward. 

On  a  hillside  facing  Livergnano 
(“Liver  and  Onions”)  and  Mt. 
Adone  (the  sheer  sides  of  which  had 
to  be  scaled),  the  survivors  of  the 
361st  Regiment,  91st  Infantry  Di¬ 
vision,  have  erected  a  monument  to 
their  comrades,  the  heroic  dead.  Here 
our  convoy  stopped  and  the  colonel 
in  charge  asked  whether  any  of  the 
G.I.’s  had  been  there  before.  After  a 
long  silence,  one  fellow  mumbled 
something  about  the  discomforts  of 
fighting  in  snow  four  feet  deep  and 
something  about  his  having  once  come 
off  the  line,  one  of  35  men  of  an  orig¬ 
inal  rifie  company  of  120.  “And  all 
(Continued  on  Page  Id) 


Alan,  the  3ndUpen£able  JfouAehold  Stem 

ox 

Oliat’*  a  Joke,  Son;  }oke,  Tiliat 

By  LT.  ALBERT  C.  ROUNTREE,  JR. 

CE,  AUS,  BSME,  '44,  BOS,  DES,  ODK,  ATO 
Editor  of  the  DukEngineer  (43-44) 


The  ever-nonsensical  Al  Rountree  returns  to  us  with  a  sequel  to 
“Women ,  Where  They  Danced ” 


Since  the  writing  of  some  diseased 
prose  by  myself  for  this  excellent 
periodical,  letters  and  personal  com¬ 
ments  have  been  written  to  urge  that 
1  realize  a  lifelong  ambition  and  en¬ 
ter  the  machinist's  trade.  A  step  in 
this  direction  was  accomplished  last 
week  when  1  determined  to  apply  for 
a  leave  of  absence  from  the  Tom  Col¬ 
lins  Sanatorium  for  Alcoholics — via 
the  window  in  my  cell. 

At  the  outset  I  had  planned  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  escape  alone,  but  at  the 
last  minute  decided  to  accept  as  my 
partner  a  horse  who  lived  on  the  ceil¬ 
ing  of  the  compartment.  I  had  made 
the  acquaintance  of  this  singularly 
lovable  animal  one  evening  as  I  was 
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strolling  by  the  chandelier.  He  was 
cavorting  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ceiling,  and  when  my  bloodshot  eyes 
met  those  purple  pupils  of  his,  we  be¬ 
came  boon  friends.  You  may  expe¬ 
rience  some  difficulty  in  believing  this 
tale,  but  I  repeat,  dear  reader,  the 
horse  had  purple  eyes. 

As  we  ascended  from  the  window 
by  means  of  a  bed  sheet  with  this 
noble  beast  astride  my  shoulders  (we 
flipped  a  coin  and  1  lost),  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  street  crowd  was,  for  some 
reason,  greatly  attracted  to  us.  I  im¬ 
mediately  told  the  horse  to  affect  an 
air  of  indifference,  and  he  cooperated 
by  gently  neighing  and  swishing  flies 
from  around  my  head  with  his  tail. 


This  was  to  signify  that  the  whole 
incident  was  a  part  of  his  daily  life, 
a  routine  matter.  This  idea  was  not 
sufficiently  conveyed  to  our  public, 
and  consequently,  several  uniformed 
officials  were  called  to  the  scene.  We 
were  confronted  by  these  individuals  t 
as  we  reached  the  ground,  and  my  < 
charming  equine  companion  began 
sharpening  his  teeth  on  one  of  those 
long,  slender  sticks  of  wood  with 
which  the  officials  were  equipped. 
Seeing  the  horse’s  evident  propensity 
for  eating  wood,  another  official 
thought  that  since  I  was  a  friend  of 
the  beast,  I  might  like  some,  too.  He 
therefore  forcefully  and  methodically 
began  to  push  his  wooden  stick  into 


The  Snake 
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my  face.  This  show  of  affection  on 
the  official’s  part  did  wonders  toward 
straightening  my  crooked  front  teeth 
but  brought  my  nose  decidedly  closer 
to  my  chin.  Beginning  to  resent  this 
ungentlemanly  display  of  force  to  the 
law,  I  asked  the  stallion  if  he  knew 
of  some  quiet  place  we  could  go.  He 
replied  that  he  knew  of  a  short-order 
establishment  where  a  long  beer  sold 
for  eight  cents  and  where  I  might 
pick  the  splinters  out  of  my  nose  in 
relative  quiet.  There  was  no  time  to 
flip  a  coin  and  from  force  of  habit, 
I  leaped  to  his  back.  Like  a  true 
gentleman,  he  would  not  stop  to  bick¬ 
er  but  went  dashing  down  the  street 
and  away. 

The  following  article  was  therefore 
written  on  the  back  of  a  greasy  menu 
from  Longfellow  Goldfarb’s  “Casa 
del  Kosher.’’  If  certain  words  ap¬ 
pear  illegible,  the  defense  rests  its 
case  on  the  obvious  guilt  of  Gold¬ 
farb’s  gravy. 

If  the  class  will  come  to  attention, 
click  their  heads  together,  about  face, 

!  and  take  their  seats,  we  will  begin 
the  lecture  by  taking  up  certain  spe- 
j  cies  of  man.  On  second  thought,  we 
will  not  take  them  up;  we  will  not 
,  even  touch  them ;  let  us  discuss  the 
breed  from  a  distance.  Prom  right 
;  to  left,  in  inverse  order  of  rank,  we 
will  report  on  the  following  cate¬ 
gories:  the  inebriant,  the  eccentric, 
the  snake,  the  athlete,  the  brain,  the 
I  all-around,  and  the  perfect  male. 


The  inebriant ,  or  drunkard,  we  will 
affectionately  call  Robert  Ole  Taylor. 
This  mellow  fellow  is  usually  identi¬ 
fied  by  a  strong  scent  reminiscent  of 
grain  alcohol.  If  you  are  the  young 
lady  at  whose  home  Ole  Taylor  is 
dining,  you  will  no  doubt  tell  your 
parents  that  this  scent  is  a  new  type 
of  shaving  lotion  ;  your  little  brother 
will  not  know  what  you  are  talking 
about  (just  so  he  gets  his  dime)  ;  your 
mother  will  doubt  if  it  is  really  shav¬ 
ing  lotion ;  and  your  father  will  know 
damn  well  the  fellow  is  drunk.  Ole 
Rob  will  continue  to  weave  back  and 
forth  in  the  center  of  the  living  room. 
When  he  admires  mamma’s  rug  and 
then  lies  down  on  it  mumbling  inco¬ 
herently  about  a  Tom  and  Jerry, 


The  Perfect  Mate 


merely  tell  the  household  that  they 
are  two  college  men  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ance.  Toward  the  middle  of  the  meal, 
Taylor  will  probably  lay  his  head  in 
his  soup.  In  the  event  this  happens, 
tell  the  parents  that  his  eyes  are 
weak  and  lie  likes  to  get  as  close  to 
the  food  as  possible. 

When  Ole  Bob  finally  leaves  the 
house,  he  usually  succeeds  in  making 
a  fine  impression  on  your  family  by 
shaking  your  father’s  hand  and  then 
giving  the  entire  dinner  back  to  him 
— all  up  and  down  the  front  of  papa’s 
best  Sunday  vest.  This  show  of  af¬ 
fection  on  Ole  Taylor’s  part  will 
prove  difficult  to  explain  so,  since  he 
is  near  the  door,  forget  the  little  so¬ 
cial  amenities  and  push  the  ole  toper 
down  the  front  steps.  Then  send 
little  brother  out  to  the  front  lawn 
to  go  through  Robbie’s  pockets  in 
search  of  a  ducat  with  which  to  hire 
a  taxi  to  cart  the  body  away.  (Unless 
you  are  the  type  of  person  who  en¬ 
joys  having  a  drunk  sleep  in  your 
front  yard.)  Finally,  say  your  pray¬ 
ers  nightly;  have  mother  join  the 
WCTU ;  get  your  number  deleted 
from  the  telephone  directory;  let  it 
be  known  that  papa  carries  a  .45 
automatic;  and  you  will  not  be  both¬ 
ered  by  Robert  Ole  Taylor’s  perfumed 
presence  again. 

The  eccentric,  that  blithe  spirit,  we 
will  dub  Blossom  Boo.  To  some  of 
our  worldly  readers,  this  pseudonym 
will  carry  a  special  significance;  to 
(Continued  on  Page  17) 
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Bicycle  for  Andy 


By  OLIVE  LANHAM 


There  teas  just  one  thing  Andy  wanted — a  bicycle 


r  pm  Christmas  that  Andy  was 
A  nine  she  found  her  first  bicycle 
standing:  beside  the  tree.  Bicycles 
were  very  important.  All  the  big  boys 
had  bicycles.  Of  course,  her  bicycle 
wasn't  a  big  one  like  Hector’s  and 
Paul's,  but  that  didn't  matter.  She 
couldn’t  ride  a  big  bicycle  very  well, 
anyway,  because  her  feet  didn’t  reach 
the  pedals.  It  was  all  right  that  her 
bicycle  was  small,  because  it  Avas  a 
boy’s  bicycle.  A  boy’s  bicycle  was  the 
only  kind  to  have.  Only  sissies  rode 
girl's  bicycles,  and  besides  you 
couldn't  do  anything  on  them.  They 
didn’t  have  a  bar  to  ride  people  on, 
or  sit  on  yourself  when  you  were 
coasting,  or  do  tricks  on.  Andy 
couldn’t  understand  why  anybody 
would  want  a  girl’s  bicycle. 

Her  bicycle  wasn’t  a  new  one  from 
Shanghai,  but  that  didn’t  matter 
either.  Andy  knew  all  about  her  bi¬ 
cycle — it  was  one  she  had  wanted  for 
a  long  time.  It  Avas  Yang-ih-tsang’s 
bicycle.  Yang-ih-tsang’s  father  Avas 
the  president  of  the  university  where 
Andy’s  father  Avas  a  professor,  and 
Yang-ih-tsang  Avas  always  getting  ex¬ 
pensive  things  like  bicycles  and  tennis 
rackets  that  came  from  Shanghai. 
The  other  boys  wouldn’t  let  Andy 
ride  their  bicycles  because  they  said 
she  was  too  little;  but  Yang-ih-tsang 
wasn’t  so  very  much  older  than  she 
Avas,  and  he  was  politer  than  the  other 
boys  because  he  Avas  Chinese  and  they 
were  American.  So  he  had  let  her 
try  to  ride  his  bicycle  eAren  when  it 
Avas  neAv.  lie  would  hold  it  for  her 
while  she  got  on,  and  then  he  would 
run  beside  her  holding  the  bicycle  up 
so  it  Avouldn’t  fall.  And  when  he  saw 
that  she  was  beginning  to  balance  a 
little  better,  he  would  give  her  a  push 
and  let  her  ride  by  herself.  At  first 
the  little  bicycle  would  skid  and  Andy 


Avould  fall  over  onto  the  cinder  path. 
But  Yang-ih-tsang  Avould  help  her  up 
and,  after  she  had  brushed  the  cin¬ 
ders  from  her  hands  and  knees,  he 
would  hold  his  bicycle  for  her  to  get 


on  again  and  they  would  start  1 
over.  That  was  the  way  it  Avas  in  t  > 
beginning,  but  later  Yang-ih-tsal 
began  to  wish  he  had  never  taugl 
Andy  to  ride,  because  she  learned  > 


\\ 
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Her  bicycle  wasn’t  a  new  one  from  Shanghai,  but  that  didn’t  matter. 
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tide  so  well  that  she  was  always  want- 
ig  to  borrow  his  bicycle. 

'  And  so,  because  Yang-ih-tsang  had 
rown  considerably  since  then  and 
bally  needed  a  larger  bicycle,  a  fam- 
ly  transaction  was  made,  and  on 
'hristmas  day  Yang-ih-tsang  got  a 
ig,  new  bicycle,  and  Andy  got  his 
ttle  one  that  she  had  long  wanted  to 
ave  for  her  very  own. 

The  best  thing  about  having  a 
icycle  and  really  being  able  to  ride 
was  that  now  she  could  go  on  long 
icycle  trips  with  Hector  and  Paul 
nd  Daddy.  Now  she  wouldn’t  be 
lift  at  home  when  they  started  off 
nd  only  get  to  hear  about  all  the 
liings  they  did  and  saw  when  they 
ame  back  worn  out  and  hungry  after 
aving  ridden  twenty  or  even  thirty 
dies  to  some  village  outside  the  city. 
Quay-Zie  told  Daddy  one  day  that 
he  farmers  in  the  market  place  were 
aying  that  the  azaleas  were  blooming 
n  the  foothills  outside  Sooehow. 
'hat  was  enough  for  Daddy.  Mama 
/as  consulted  about  a  suitable  Satur- 
ay  and  Quay-Zie  about  a  picnic 
unch. 

Andy  found  everybody  in  the  back¬ 
ward.  Daddy  and  the  boys  and 
Juay-Zie  were  pumping  up  tires, 
ying  the  food  baskets  on  the  back 
eats  of  their  bicycles,  and  checking 
heir  brakes  and  bells.  Mama  and 
vhmah  kept  asking  if  the  salt  had 
een  forgotten  and  shouldn’t  Paul 
year  an  extra  jacket  because  the  wind 
/as  chilly  and  he  already  had  a  cold, 
Imost.  Bus  ran  about  getting  in 
veryone’s  way  and  asking  a  hundred 
uestions  that  nobody  bothered  to 
nswer,  and  Grandma  and  Margarita 
patched  everything  from  the  window 
If  the  second  floor  stair  landing. 

In  the  middle  of  all  this  confusion, 
indy  pretended  to  be  very  calm, 
if  ter  all,  why  should  everybody  get 
o  excited  about  an  old  bicycle  trip? 
Finally,  amid  a  great  deal  of  wav- 
ig  and  calling  goodbye,  the  little 
recession  rode  out  around  the  ser¬ 
vants  ’  quarters  and  through  the  big 
•on  gates  of  the  campus;  and  Mama’s 
ist  “Be  careful,  dear”  was  forgot- 
‘u  in  the  jingly,  squeaky  noises  of 
x  bicycles  bouncing  along  over  the 
j  ibblestone  streets. 

(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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Bicycle  for  Andy 

(Continued  from  Page  15) 

After  it  seemed  as  if  they  had  been 
riding  forever  and  ever  and  not  get¬ 
ting  any  nearer  at  all  to  the  moun¬ 
tains,  Daddy  called  to  the  boys  to 
turn  at  the  next  small  road  to  the 
right :  and  when  they  had  ridden 
along  to  the  end  of  it,  Andy  suddenly 
found  that  the  foothills  were  looking 
right  down  on  top  of  her.  Then 
Daddy  got  off  his  bicycle  and  led 
them  up  a  scrubby  path  and  around 
a  big  rock.  Andy  pushed  her  bicycle 
up  the  patli  behind  him,  and  when  he 
stopped  she  looked  up  and  gasped 
with  surprise.  They  were  in  an  old 
rock  quarry  and  in  the  middle  of  all 
the  huge  pieces  of  grey  rock  was  a 
deep  blue  pool  of  water.  Andy  and 
the  boys  left  their  bicycles  with  Mr. 
Wu  and  scrambled  up  the  hillside. 
There  was  a  twisted  tree  at  the  top, 
and  Paul  and  Andy  climbed  it.  Up 
there  in  the  hard  blowing  of  the  wind 
and  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  Andy 
felt  as  if  she  could  jump  off  the  hill 
and  go  flying  down  over  the  country¬ 
side.  Down  below  she  could  see  Mr. 
Wu  and  Daddy  cutting  long  sprays 
from  the  purple  and  pink  azalea 
bushes ;  and  suddenly  the  wind 
brought  Daddy’s  voice  to  her.  He 
was  calling  them  to  come  down  be¬ 
cause  it  was  time  to  start  back.  He 
wanted  to  get  home  before  dark,  and 
the  sun  was  already  on  the  other  side 
of  the  mountain. 

They  coasted  swiftly  down  the 
bridge  in  the  silk-grey  twilight  and  it 
was  good  to  know  that  home  was  at 
the  end  of  the  street.  Andy’s  legs 
ached  and  her  mouth  was  dry,  but  she 
didn’t  care  because  there  was  only  a 
little  way  to  go  now.  When  she  got 
to  the  supper  table  everybody  was  al¬ 
ready  there,  and  all  talking  at  once. 

At  first  she  felt  much  too  tired  to 
eat  anything,  even  though  there  were 
hot  biscuits  and  cocoa  and  scrambled 
eggs  and  bacon ;  but  after  awhile  she 
looked  down  the  table  at  Daddy  and 
then  at  the  big  platter  in  front  of 
him.  Daddy  laughed  and  said,  “I 
thought  you  weren’t  hungry,  Andy.” 

“I  wasn’t,”  Andy  said,  ‘‘but  could 
1  have  some  eggs  now,  please?” 


Symphony  in  a 
Wastebasket 

ill 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

The  bees  is  really  buzzin’,  cousi  1 

Down  in  the  Sarah  P.  Duke  Mem  J! 
rial  Gardens  (even  though  it’s  as  la' 
as  8  p.m.),  several  coeds  are  doing  ^ 
graceful  May  Dance,  despite  head 
chains  around  their  wrists  and  ankle 
Among  the  delicate  dancers  ai 
Hootchie  Ole  Taylor,  Slinkie  Oaranc 
gin,  Libby  Schenley,  Ruth  Chan 
pagne,  Betsy  Old-overholt,  and  otlie1 
brands — I  mean  and  others. 

All,  Sprrring!  LiV  feathered  frer, 
on  the  wing. 

On  the  freshman  football  field,  E 
Carstairsandberger8  is  performing 
difficult  athletic  feat  with  great  ease 
he  is  dancing  the  English  Ribbo’ 
Dance  while  dribbling  a  basketbal 
with  both  hands,  feet,  and  noses ! 

Hark,  oh  hark,  the  mocking  biro. 

Over  yonder  on  the  Chapel  steps 
Bob  Bur])  is  organizing  a  cabin  part; 
(or  in  simple  language,  a  Brusl 
Rush ) .  Those  barrels  with  faucet 
that  he  is  putting  into  the  truck  an! 
going  to  be  used  by  the  Fisher  Pon( 
ice-skaters. 

Lit’  flowers  rising  all  over  the  plact\ 

And  over  yonder,  in  back  of  tit 
Chapel,  Ann  Hefty  is  practicing  witl 
her  right  Hooker. 

In  back  of  the  hospital,  A  Germ,  t 
Huggy  Bear,  a  Goose,  a  BrowniJ 
Bear,  and  a  Black  Assyrian  Dog  an 
herding  together  and  heading  foi 
their  watering  place  on  the  End] 
River.  Each  animal  is  carrying  v. 
precious  bundle  plainly  marked  ‘‘Pu 
rina  Dog  Chow.”9 

Le  print emps  est  ici.  (French  3-2l 
M-W-F. ) 

Even  Jim  Proper  is  entering  intJ 
the  general  Spring  gaiety  by  smiling  I 
once  every  two  hours. 

And  under  the  Archive  couch 
what  do  you  think  that  repulsive,  re 
volting,  repelling,  repugnant  rat 
Sniveloid  is  doing?  He  is . !!! 

At  this  point,  1  decided  that  I  hadj 
read  enough  of  the  trash  in  Jailexf 
ander’s  waste  paper  basket.  Besides. 

1  was  running  out  of  dandelion  roots. 

s  I  huvo  such  a  dry  wit! 

11  Ho,  Ho,  Ho. 
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So,  my  withered  harpies  and  dehy- 
rated  trolls,  must  go  courtin’  with 
iy  nurse,  even  though  someone  once 
lid  courtin’  a  nurse  is  like  eating 
pam.  But,  before  I  go,  I  want  to 
e  sure  you  grab  the  right  ribbon 
anging  from  the  May  Pole.  The  rib- 
png  are  labeled  as  follows  : 

1)  Violent  Readers:  Those  who  rip 
it  this  page  and  use  it  to  wrap  up 
d  shoes. 

2)  Conservative  Readers:  Those 
ho  pretend  to  enjoy  this  page  by 
fting  their  lips  in  an  occasional  half- 
Inile,  half -sneer. 

3)  Stoopid  Readers:  Those  who 
liad  this  page. 

4)  Intelligent  Readers:  Those  who 
bu’t  read  this  page. 

Got  the  right  ribbon? 

,  Caught  a  nasty  cold  trying  to  spear 
pldfish  in  the  bird  bath,  so  shall  leave 
pu  all  and  try  to  stop  Sniveling. 


Man,  the  Indispensable 
Household  Item 

( Continued ■  from  Page  11) 

hr  more  cloistered  friends,  it  will 
lly  mean  that  this  article  cannot 
mtinue  much  longer  since  the  author 
ras  completely  lost  all  sanity.  Blos- 
hm  Boo  is  readily  recognized  by  the 
elightf n  1  habit  of  carrying  one  hand 
l  his  hip  and  the  other  arm  at  his 
de  in  much  the  same  manner  that 
odels  are  wont  to  do  when  display- 
lg  gowns  to  the  public. 

The  snake,  dear  reader,  let  us  call 
log  the  Lodger.  This  pomaded  rep- 
le  is  so  far  advanced  in  social  inter- 
uirse  that,  upon  meeting  a  young 
dy,  lie  is  able  to  shake  her  hand  and, 
j;  the  same  time,  lay  his  free  palm 
•B  her  leg  without  causing  any  alarm. 
|he  snake  who  has  reached  this  stage 
:  perfection  much  prefers  crawling 
>  walking. 

'  Rag  is  about  as  happy  without  his 
poze  and  unsuspecting  maids  as  the 
xth  commandment  in  Hollywood. 
The  athlete,  Hairy  the  Chest,  now 
ikes  the  spotlight.  The  ingenious 
;  ethods  this  hero  devises  to  expose 
Is  chest  and  the  hair  thereupon  to 
js  public,  reminds  one  of  the  well- 
( Continued  on  Page  18) 
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DI  KE  POWER  CO. 
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For  Ihe  fraternities 
and  sororities 

Leatherette 

and  Leather 

Furniture 
Bookcases-Table  Lamps 

kNIRRELL'S 

"Come  in  and  See  i  s 


J4 at  £  OH! 


TO  THE 


Durham  Printer)',  Inc. 

Stationery 

Calling  Cards 

Invitations 

210  May  Street 


Cash  and  Carry  Saves  Money 

•  Men’s  Suits  45e 

•  Plain  Dresses  45c 

SOUTHERN 
DRY  CLEANERS 

Phone  X-l  122 

Ninth  Street  West  Durham 


Man,  the  Indispensable 
Household  Item 

(Continued  front  Page  17) 

developed,  open-bloused  sales  girl  who 
shamelessly  dillydallvs  in  the  waist- 
high  candy  counter  for  the  benefit  of 
any  handsome  customer.  Naturally, 
he  favors  a  sport  shirt  which  allows 
a  generous  view  of  the  curls  (care¬ 
fully  combed  nightly)  on  his  breast 
and  the  tattoo  which  reads,  “God 
Bless  Leavenworth  Normal,  Cham¬ 
pions  of  ’37.”  When  asked  why  he 
is  not  now  in  active  competition,  Kar¬ 
ri)  will  bravely  expose  a  horribly  man¬ 
gled  knee  and,  with  a  shudder,  mur¬ 
mur  something  about  his  last  great 
game.  Actually,  the  bravo  tripped 
over  his  bucket  coming  out  between 
quarters  for  the  high  school  eleven. 

The  brain  let  us  invest  with  the 
title  of  Wilbur  the  Wheel.  Efficiency, 
speed,  knowledge,  and  organization 
are  Willie’s  mottoes.  This  is  the  boy 
who  prepares  for  a  riotous  evening  at 
Carnegie  No.  2  by  completing  his 
toilet  in  the  following  manner :  His 
clothes  are  first  laid  out  in  three 
ranks,  from  left  to  right,  on  his  bed; 
this  is  done  before  shining  the  shoes 
since  polish  on  the  hands  might  spot 
his  rayon  “snuggies” ;  the  finger¬ 
nails  are  then  manicured  since  it 
would  have  been  asinine  to  do  this 
before  cleaning  the  shoes.  After  the 
bath,  the  “snuggies,”  girdle,  and  un¬ 
dershirt  are  put  on ;  the  hair  is  not 
combed  before  placing  on  the  under¬ 
shirt  since  this  maneuver  would  ne¬ 
cessitate  a  recombing  of  his  locks; 
and,  finally,  he  is  able  to  lace  the 
shoes  with  one  hand,  tuck  in  his  All- 
American-Boy  shirt  with  the  other, 
and  tie  his  cravat  with  his  nose.  Total 
time  consumed  for  entire  dressing 
amounts  to  8  7/10  minutes;  and  8/10 
second  if  the  deodorant  has  dried  out. 

The  all-around  or  politican  for 
whom  we  will  vote  is  Barney  the  Bull 
(alias  the  Whip).  This  character  is 
a  “card”  (“card” — a  jerk  with  per¬ 
sonality)  which,  when  turned  up,  will 
probably  be  the  ass  of  spades.  Bar¬ 
ney,  the  bilious  buffoon,  can  be  sin¬ 
gled  out  of  a  crowd  as  the  man  who 
gives  everyone  (from  the  corner 
newsboy  to  the  mouldy  widow)  that 


. 


[as 


n 


“can  I  count  on  you  in  the  fall  pri 
mary?”  handshake,  or  as  the  fello\ 
who  persists  in  slapping  his  well 
worn  wife  on  her  posterior  end  t< 
emphasize  some  joke  for  his  friends 
This  last-mentioned  act  complete!) 
severs  the  last  shred  of  marital  good 
will  that  might  have  existed. 

The  Bull  is  typified  by  the  mar 
who  refers  to  everyone  as  “Good  oh 
Joe”  or  “Good  old  Mary”;  and  whe 
livens  every  party  with  selections  on  i#111 
his  ukulele — an  instrument  which 
“Good  ole  Joe  and  Mary”  wish  to  hell 
had  never  left  Hawaii. 

The  perfect  male  is  a  rather  strange 
looking  contraption,  a  mechanical  doll  iff 
powered  by  means  of  a  large  coil 
spring.  In  the  place  of  ears  there 
are  two  handles  which  maybe  grasped 
in  moments  of  anger  by  the  owner  of 
one  of  these  males.  The  tiny  knob 
in  the  middle  of  his  stomach  can  be 
turned  at  will  to  enable  a  phono¬ 
graph  record  in  his  belly  to  begin 
playing.  This  unusual  record  con¬ 
sists  of  only  one  word,  “Yes,”  which 
may  be  played  over  and  over  again. 

I lowever,  these  definite  answers  in  the 
affirmative  may  be  varied  to  suit  the 
tastes  of  the  female  purchasers.  For 
instance,  the  Van  Johnsonsockers  will 
prefer  the  recording  to  say  “You  are 
so  right,  baby”;  while  the  Vander¬ 
bilt  widow  will  want  “My  deah,  you 
are  entirely  correct  in  your  assump¬ 
tion.  ’  ’  For  the  Brooklyn  bombshells 
there  will  be  available  only  a  “Yea-a- 
a-ah.  ” 

In  place  of  the  lungs,  a  small  be! 
lows,  which  can  be  operated  by  stomp 
ing  on  the  creature’s  right  foot,  will 
increase  the  appearance  of  life.  An 
added  feature  results  when  the  coil 
spring  has  wound  down ;  one  may 
roll  him  into  a  corner  and  use  the 
frame  as  a  clothes  model. 

Thus  endeth  the  second  lesson  on 
the  human  race.  Let  us  pray. 


■ 


War  or  Peace 
There’s  always  a  battle 
for  the 
Red  Cross 
Help  Them  Win! 
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Flight  to  Firenze 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

hat  was  left  of  Company  A  you  could 
jut  in  a  six-by-six  truck.”  Later, 
he  colonel  insisted  on  taking  us  into 

near-by  valley  to  a  cemetery  of  four 
>r  five  thousand  American  graves.  It 
cas  an  impressive  sight,  a  symbol  of 
ast  winter’s  agony.  And  yet,  remem- 
lering  that  vast  panorama  of  steep 
nounta insides  pocked  with  shell  era¬ 
sers,  I  couldn’t  help  reflecting  that 
he  excursion  had  been  unnecessary, 
l:“or  the  whole  mountain  range  itself 
seemed  to  proclaim  the  valor  of  the 
Fifth  Army,  living  and  dead. 

Their  shoulders  held  the  sky  suspended. 

We  had  been  told  that  Bologna  is 
i  shambles,  but  that  is  an  exaggera- 
ion.  Some  sections  of  the  city,  it  is 
true,  have  been  severely  hit,  the  fac¬ 
tories  have  been  gutted,  and  the  rail¬ 
roads  torn  up.  But  the  old  city,  that 
rhythmic  pattern  of  arcaded  streets, 
is  untouched.  The  point  is  worth 
emphasizing,  for  it  seems  that  in  gen¬ 
eral  our  propaganda  has  been  more 
deadly  than  our  bombs. 

I  was  shocked  by  the  ruins  of  Flor¬ 
ence.  All  the  bridges  except  the 
Ponte  Vecchio  are  down,  including 
the  S.  Trinita,  often  called  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  world.  Bailey 
bridges  now  span  the  river,  resting 
on  the  piers  of  the  old  ones,  which 
the  Germans,  by  a  curious  over-sight 
failed  to  blow  up. 

(Continued  on  Page  22) 


c4lt  ex  the  Show 
Stop  at 

★ 

HENDERSON’S 

★ 

SOFT  DRINKS 

ICE  CREAM 

HAMBURGERS 

1007  West  Main  St. 


Service  is  our  motto! 


Duke  University  Stores 

Owned  and  operated  for  your  convenience 
by  Duke  University 

Duke  University  Store 

Duke  Hospital  Store 

Woman’s  College  Store 

The  Haberdashery 

MRS.  IDA  C.  HOLLOWAY 
Manager 
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PROTECT  THIS 

HOME 

INSURANCE 

AGENCY 

Insurers  for 

DUKE  UNIVERSITY 

JOHN  A.  BUCHANAN,  PRESIDENT 


OUR  FLOWERS  ARE  HOME  GROWN 

(Beautilul 

$  lowers  l ox 
|  Cvexy  Occasion 

HIBBERD'S 

3 loxi^t 

n6  N.  Corcoran  Street 


The 

UNIONS 

East  and  West  Campus  Dining  Halls  •  Coffee  Shop 
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VULTURE  CULTURE 


Then  there  was  the  girl  who  used 
to  inject  an  “r”  sound  into  her 
words — 

Mae  (over  phone) :  “Hello,  sugar.” 

t'o-ed  (names  withheld  for  a  price)  : 
“  Why  Mae.  whern  did  yer  get  back?” 

Mac:  “Just  a  day  ago.  TIow  about 
a  date  tonight,  hmmm?  What  are 
you  doing?" 

Co-ed  (shyly):  “Nurtkin’.” 

Mae:  “Gee.  excuse  me.  Nobody 
told  me  yet.” 

— Pelican. 


Some  day  a  girl  may  find  a  man 
who  won’t  try  to  take  advantage  of 
her — but  the  tombstone  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  too  heavy  to  lift. 

— Columns. 


The  Pullman  conductor  one  night 
found  a  red  lantern  hanging  on  one 
of  the  lower  berths,  so  he  looked  up 
George,  the  porter,  and  asked,  “Say, 
George,  why  is  that  red  lantern  hang¬ 
ing  on  lower  six?” 

“Well,  boss,  Rule  23  in  my  rule 
book  says  that  you  should  always 
hang  up  a  red  lantern  when  the  rear 
end  of  a  sleeper  is  exposed.” 


“I’m  sorry,”  said  the  elevator  girl. 
“Did  I  stop  too  abruptly?” 

“Oh  no,”  said  the  disgruntled  pas¬ 
senger.  “I  always  wear  my  pants 
down  there.” 

— Columns. 


A  comely  miss,  visiting  her  aunt 
downtown  Saturday  night,  was  given 
the  aunt’s  paycheck  to  take  home. 
On  the  way  home  she  was  held  up. 

“Help!  Help!  I’ve  been  robbed!” 
She  cried.  “Someone  has  taken  my 
aunt’s  pay.” 

A  policeman  quieted  her.  “Cut 
out  the  pig-Latin  and  tel]  me  what 
happened,”  he  said. 


Navy  wife :  When  we  were  first 
married  you  said  I  had  a  shape  like 
a  beautiful  ship. 

CPO:  Yeah,  but  your  cargo  has 
shifted. 


Two  colored  recruits  from  the 
South  were  wide-eyed  their  first  day 
in  an  Australian  port  among  the  in¬ 
ternational  troops  stationed  there. 
But  the  climax  was  attained  when 
they  saw  coming  down  the  road  two 
Highland  Scots  in  the  swinging  step 
they  use,  their  kilts  swaying  about 
their  bare  knees. 

“Jo,”  one  colored  boy  whispered. 
“Do  you  see  what  I  see?  Or  is  I 
dreamin  ’  ?  ” 

“You’re  awake,”  the  other  said 
comfortingly.  “That’s  just  some  of 
that  famous  Middlesex  regiment  we’s 
heard  about.  ’  ’ 


Cliem.  Major:  “I  drank  some  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  by  mistake  last  night.” 

Fellow  Major:  “Get  a  hangover?” 

C.M. :  “Nope.  But  I  get  a  hole  in 
my  handkerchief  every!  hoe  I  blow 
my  nose.” 

— Columns. 


The  demure  young  bride,  her  fat 
a  mask  of  winsome  innocence,  walke 
slowly  down  the  aisle,  clinging  to  lit 
father’s  arm.  As  she  reached  tl 
platform  before  the  altar  her  daint 
foot  brushed  a  potted  flower,  upse 
ting  it.  She  looked  at  the  dirt,  gravt 
ly,  then  raised  her  childlike  eyes  t 
the  sedate  old  face  of  the  ministe 
and  said,  “That’s  a  hell  of  a  plac 
to  put  a  lily.” 

— Varieties. 


No  wonder  the  little  duckling 
Wears  on  his  face  a  frown 
For  he  has  just  discovered  his 
First  pair  of  pants  are  down. 


The  question  in  the  physiology  ex  ! 
animation  read:  “How  may  one  ol 
tain  a  good  posture?” 

The  country  lad  wrote :  ‘ 1  Keep  th 
cows  off  it  and  let  if  grow  up  S 
while.” 


'mu- 


‘Well,  Rob  there’s  the  first  sign  of  spring.” 
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Mother:  “What  took  you  so  long 
to  say  good  night  to  that  fellow?” 

Daughter:  “But.  Mother,  if  a  boy 
takes  you  to  a  movie,  the  least  you  can 
do  is  to  kiss  him  goodnight.” 

Mother:  “But  I  thought  you  went 
to  El  Morocco.” 

Daughter:  “Yes,  Mother.” 


It  was  raining  like  mad — three 
roosters  found  themselves  caught  in 
the  deluge.  Two  of  them  ran  for  the 
barn,  the  third  made  a  duck  under 
the  porch. 


Definition  of  a  baby:  An  alimen¬ 
tary  canal  with  a  loud  voice  on  one 
end  and  no  sense  of  responsibility  on 
the  other. 


Our  idea  of  an  optimist  is  the  man 
who  took  the  marriage  vow's  at  the 
ripe  old  age  of  87  and  started  house 
hunting  for  a  nice  place  close  to  a 
:  school. 


A  cautious  girl  is  one  who  buys  her 
boy  friend  a  flashlight  so  he  won’t 
have  to  feel  his  way  around  in  the 
dark. 


“I’m  a  father!  I’m  a  father!” 
cried  the  salesman  as  he  burst  into 
the  store. 

Boss:  “So’s  your  old  man.  Shut 
up  and  get  to  work.  ” 

— Columns. 


Dad :  ‘  ‘  When  1  was  your  age  I 
ised-  to  go  to  bed  with  the  chickens.” 

Son:  “Well,  Dad,  times  haven’t 
•hanged  a  bit.” 

— Columns. 


Co-ed:  “Stop  that  man!  He  tried 
o  kiss  me.” 

Campus  Cop:  “Oh,  shut  up! 
'here’ll  be  another  along  in  a  min- 
jite.  ” 

— Columns. 


“I’m  thirsty.” 

“How  about  a  glass  of  water?” 
“I  said  ‘thirsty,’  not  dirty!” 

- — The  Pointer. 


“Well,  I  certainly  made  a  good  im¬ 
pression  on  her,”  said  the  canebot- 
tomed  chair  as  the  artist’s  model 
arose. 


A  young  lady  was  on  a  sightseeing 
tour  of  Detroit.  Going  out  Jefferson 
Avenue  the  driver  of  the  bus  called 
out  places  of  interest. 

“On  the  right,”  he  announced, 
“we  have  the  Dodge  home.” 

“John  Dodge?”  the  lady  inquired. 

“No,  Horace  Dodge.” 

Continuing  out  Jefferson. 

“On  the  right  we  have  the  Ford 
home.  ’  ’ 

“Henry  Ford?” 

“No,  Edsel  Ford.” 

Still  farther  out  Jefferson. 

“On  the  left  we  have  Christ 
Church.” 

A  fellow  passenger  hearing  no  re¬ 
sponse  from  the  young  woman,  tapped 
her  on  the  shoulder  and  said,  “Go 
ahead,  Lady,  you  can’t  be  wrong  ALL 
the  time.” 

— Spectator. 


“What  makes  people  walk  in  their 
sleep  ?  ’  ’ 

“Twin  beds.” 


I  MANGLE  THE  ANGLE 

OR 

A  NEW  ANGLE  ON  WORMS 
Oh  see  the  lovely  angle  worms 
All  around  you  lying, 

The  fat  white  grubs  that  ooze  and 
squirm 

lu  every  stage  of  dying; 

Yes  sniff  the  fragrant  scent  of  spring, 
The  air  is  heavy  with  it; 

It  hints  of  all  our  little  friends 
That  dwell  beneath  the  privet. 

How  1  would  love  to  walk  erect 
This  beautiful  spring  morning, 

And  see  the  mauve  turn  slowly  blue 
Upon  the  sky’s  pale  awning. 

But  I  must  watch  the  asphalt  gray 
And  step  with  feverish  care 
Lest — sqush — My  God  ! — My  socks  are 
wet, 

I ’ve  ruined  another  pair. 

No  wonder  then  that  when  I  step 
Within  the  hallowed  hall 
The  food  there  does  not  seem  to  tempt 
My  appetite  at  all. 

— A  Victim 


Said  Sailor  Sims, 
“Well,  blow  me 
down!  I’ve  found 
the  greatest 
drink  in  town.” 

“It’s  Tru-Ade, 
sir,”  said  dealer 
Smoat  “the  drink 
that’s  made  from 
ripe  real  fruit!” 


5c 


[anccEOJ] 


a  real  "ade”  made 
from  real  fruit 

BOTTLED  UNDER  LICENSE  FROM  TRU-ADE,  INC.,  BY 

TRU-ADE  BOTTLING  COMPANY 


CaAtetb  Coming! 

PATRONIZE  OUR 

ADVERTISERS 


^buke£tex£ 

All  gather  for  good 
meals  in  I  he  pleasaid 
atmosphere  of 


Just  off  East  Campus 
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FI  iglit  to  Firenze 

(Continual  from  Page  19) 

Faculty  members  led  a  sheltered 
life  in  Florence,  as  elsewhere.  If  the 
menu  at  the  club  looked  uninviting 
we  could  dine  for  ten  cents  at  the 
Excelsior,  hotel  for  military  tran¬ 
sients.  or  for  sixty  at  the  Allied  Offi¬ 
cers-  Club.  Thus  we  avoided  the  $3- 
^10  meals  at  regular  restaurants  aud 
could  live  serenely  above  the  inflation 
and  black  market,  both  of  which  seem 
to  have  come  in  with  the  Allied 
armies.  The  Allied  military  currency 
created  the  inflation,  and  G.I.  Joe  with 
his  rations  from  the  P.X.  created  the 
black  market.  That  is.  of  course,  an 
oversimplification,  but  it  illustrates 
the  fact  that  the  American  cigarette, 
at  Sl20  a  carton,  had  become  the  sub- 
rosa  standard  of  exchange  in  the 
Italian  economy.  I  shall  be  curious 
to  know  whether  the  departure  of 
American  troops  has  brought  a  cor¬ 
responding  deflation. 

I  hope  so,  for  last  autumn  the 
Florentines  were  being  ground  be¬ 
tween  the  upper  and  nether  mill¬ 
stones  of  inflation  and  black  market. 
The  two  cheerful  facts  in  the  bleak 
picture  were  that  the  commune  was 
keeping  rents  down  and  that 
C.X.R.R.A.  was  beginning  to  operate, 
however  inadequately. 

At  Leghorn  we  caught  the  Army 
express  for  Naples  and  made  the  nor¬ 
mal  six-hour  run  in  twenty-seven 
hours — in  a  train  blessed  with  seats 


Each  month  a  box 
of  Life  Savers  is 
given  to  the  per¬ 
son  contributing 
the  best  joke  of 
the  month. 


% 

Lessons  in  Love 

u 

(a  refresher  course) 

d 

Stag-line  strategy  —  Stags  don’t  pick  wallflowers  who  look 
too  eager.  So  relax!  Munch  on  a  yummy  LIFE  SAVER. 
Then — when  'tall-dark-and-halfback’  asks  you  to  'swing  it,’ 
you  (and  he)  will  be  glad  your  breath  is  sweet ! 


This  Month’s  Winner 

Contributed  by  Helen  Highwater,  BWOC 

Once  upon  a  time  three  bears  went  swimming.  Papa  Bear  slid 
down  the  slide:  “Whee  .  .  .  splash!”  Mama  Bear  went  down  the 
slide:  “Whee  .  .  .  splash!”  Baby  Bear  also  went  down  the  slide: 
“Whee  .  .  .  radio!  radio!  radio!” 


"Where  Friends  Meet ” 

SAWYER  &  MOORE,  INC. 

(One  block  from  the  Woman’s  College  Campus) 

Stationery  -  Cosmetics  anti  Perfumes  -  Toiletries 
Phonograph  Records  -  Kodaks  and  Photographic  Supplies 

Fountain  Luncheonette 

Open  Sundays  12:00-11:00  P.  M. 

Meredith  Moore,  ’32  O.  G.  Sawyer,  ’23 
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and  a  few  window  panes  but  with  no 
lights,  heat,  food,  or  water.  Though 
we  had  K  rations,  salted  peanuts,  and 
fruit  juices  to  sustain  us,  I  felt  that 
mere  survival  had  made  me  a  veteran 
of  sorts.  Finally,  after  a  month’s 
wait,  I  got  passage  for  New  York  on 
the  aircraft  carrier  Randolph. 

Had  the  warrant  officer  taken  a 
poll  of  the  men  aboard  the  Randolph, 
these  men  from  the  forgotten  front, 
he  would  have  discovered,  I  dare  say, 
that  many  of  his  comrades  were  as 
bitter  and  cynical  as  he.  ‘  ‘  The  Ameri¬ 
can  soldier,”  one  of  my  G.I.  friends 
once  remarked  to  me,  “is  the  most 
arrogant  in  the  world.  Absolutely 
nothing  in  Italy  pleases  him — except 
the  women.”  The  temptation  seems 
irresistible  to  ask  who  dragged  us  into 
the  mess  and  what  business  of  ours 
was  it  anyway.  It  seems  a  just  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  British  to  damn  them 
because  they  drank  tea  on  the  line 
every  afternoon  at  four  o’clock.  The 
whole  Italian  race  can  be  disposed 
of  quite  easily  by  noting  that  some 
of  them  have  filthy  habits  and  can¬ 
not  resist  a  wall.  The  main  thing 
to  remember  is  to  get  the  hell  out  and 
rush  back  to  God’s  Country. 

It  was  after  the  First  World  AYar 
that  we  discovered  God’s  Country, 
settled  down  to  selling  each  other 
gadgets,  and  let  the  rest  of  the  world 
go  by.  There  is  many  a  Columbus  in 
our  midst  ready  to  make  once  again 
the  same  happy  revelation.  That 
would  be  comfortable,  if  there  were 
time.  But  the  next  war  is  in  the 
making  now — or  the  next  peace. 
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1 1  ]e  cAxe  the  Jdollow  Aten 

(A  mood  induced  by  T.  S.  Eliot) 

By  ROSALIE  H  ALBREN 


“We  are  the  hollow  men.” 

We  are  placed  together. 

Stacked  in  a  group. 

We  are  all  at  one  level. 

For  heads  that  rise  above  the  mass 
Are  soon  made  equal. 

You  from  up  high 
Indulgently. 

Ostentatiously,  smile. 

“How  empty  they  are — 

Life  has  no  meaning — 

If  only  they  would  listen — ” 

We  could  quote  you  word  for  word. 

Oh.  excuse  me, 

May  I  introduce  us  ■ 

We  are  called 
Youth. 

You  talk  of  reality, 

And  then  you  say — 

“Between  the  idea  and 

The  reality 

Falls  the  Shadow.” 

You  capitalized  shadow. 

“This  is  the  way  the  world  will  end. 
Not  with  a  bang  but  a  whimper.  ” 

You  conclude. 

I  didn’t  catch  your  name. 

No  introduction  is  needed  you  say? 
But  what  shall  I  call  you  ? 

Are  you  man  ? 

Life !  We  shout  the  word ! 

We  laugh,  we  love,  we  learn. 

We  run:  There  is  no  time  to  stand 
still. 

The  world  is  before  us, 

And  hand  in  hand,  together 
We  fling  open  the  door 
And  rush  in. 

Did  we  intrude? 

But  there  is  no  time  you  see. 

We  cannot  run  forever. 

We  will  soon  tire 

And  settle  down  to  “Reality.” 

Then  we  will  be  Man. 

Now  we  are  Youth. 


We  are  not  out  to  conquer  the  world. 
Men  have  tried  that  before, 

And  failed. 

We  do  not  listen  to  you. 

We  see. 

We  see  how  you  have  failed. 

Then  go  another  way. 

This  we  know. 

The  world  is  not  here  for  us  to  con¬ 
quer, 

It  is  here  that  we  should  live. 

Not  die. 

This  is  reality. 

We  cast  off  our  outer  garments 
And  look  down  at  the  grass. 

“This  is  the  dead  land,”  you  say. 
The  sun  is  hot. 

We  step  into  the  shadow  of  a  leafy 
oak  tree. 

This  is  reality. 

The  shade  of  an  oak  tree — 

Not  of  death. 

“Shape  without  form,  shade  without 
color,”  you  say.  . 

And  yet  with  purpose, 

We  strive  to  shape  our  lives 
Walking  beneath  the  hues  of  a  rain¬ 
bow. 

You  know  you  are  about  to  die. 

You  fix  your  sightless  eyes  in  a  stare, 
You  grope  for  your  way, 

You  whisper  hoarsely. 

Of  what? 

Swathed  in  folds 
Of  black  veiling; 

Stumbling  to  escape  from 
The  hot  penetrating  sun. 

You  seek  safety  in  the  shade. 

Funny  to  think  of  death  as  safe. 

Yet  death  is  your  dream, 

Your  haven. 

“With  a  whimper”  your  civilization 
dies. 

You  are  gone. 

Leaving  not  even  a  heritage  behind. 
And  still  you  had  time 
To  look  back  and  smile  on  us. 

At  us,  I  should  say. 
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First  prize  is  a  year’s  job  with  Vogue... six  months 
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prize  is  six  months  with  Vogue  in  New  York.  Ten 
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cessful  participation  in  the  prix  is  an  entering-wedge. 

Plan  now  to  make  Vogue’s  prix  de  Paris  an  important 
part  of  your  senior  year.  Save  time  to  take  it  in  your 
stride ...  there  are  four  quizzes  to  answer,  and  if 
you’re  among  the  finalists,  a  1500-word  thesis  to 
write.  The  art  and  photography  division  of  the  con- 
test  has  special  questions,  special  prizes.  PRIX  DE 
Paris  contest  rules  and  first  quiz  will  appear  in  the 
August  15th  issue  of  Vogue.  For  additional  informa¬ 
tion  write  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Campbell,  Director 
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ZJhU  Alonth 

Always  in  season,  the  Archive  joins 
the  Easter  Parade  this  month. 

Leading  the  Archive  Parade  is  the 
clever  cover  by  incomparable  artist  Pat 
Wimberly,  a  Southgate  gal  who  is  right 
at  the  top  of  our  list  of  people-we’d-most- 
like-to-have-draw-for-the  magazine.  Pat 
has  also  illustrated  the  story  on  page  8 
and  created  our  Vulture  Culture  cartoon. 

Charlotte  Mill,  no  mean  artist  herself, 
has  drawn  “The  Easter  Parade”  on  pages 
12  and  13.  There’s  a  lot  going  on  this 
month  that’s  worth  mentioning,  so  Char¬ 
lotte  put  it  in  the  Parade.  And  just  to 
show  her  versatility,  she  illustrated  the 
story  on  page  10,  too. 

Last,  but  not  least,  in  our  list  of  fa¬ 
mous  artists  who  have  contributed  to  the 
April  issue  is  Martha  Johnson.  To  her 
goes  credit  for  the  illustrations  on  pages 
6  and  7. 

We  think  our  editorial  material  is 
really  tops  this  issue.  On  page  5  you’ll 
find  “Altitude”  by  Jill  Fothergill,  an  in¬ 
triguing  story  about  Ecuador.  “Helen 
Elizabeth”  by  Lib  Ashley  is  on  page  8. 
You’ll  like  this  amusing  character  sketch 
about  the  neighborhood’s  outstanding 
girl.  Barbara  Pearse,  an  excellent  photog¬ 
rapher  as  well  as  a  capable  writer, 
penned  “Brave  Coward”  on  page  10,  an 
exciting  story  about  an  Italian  boy,  his 
father,  and  the  storm  at  sea. 

Because  there  have  been  many  requests 
for  more  poetry,  we  have  placed  an  ex¬ 
cellent  long  poem  on  page  7.  The  poem : 
“Two  Wars  and  a  Dream”;  the  author: 
Terence.  We  think  this  poem  well  de¬ 
serves  a  place  in  the  front  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  and  think  you’ll  agree. 

Hope  you  like  the  issue  and  hope  that 
the  Easter  Bunny  treats  you  well.  We’ll 
be  looking  for  you  this  time  next  month. 
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3 axewell  T)o  cAxm* 

,  I 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  can  hardly  j 
believe  it,  this,  the  April  issue  of  my 
favorite  magazine,  marks  the  end  of  my  4 
term  as  Editor.  Eight  issues  completed 
and  another  year  almost  fini. 

There  have  been  times  this  year  when 
I  was  positive  that  I  wouldn’t  wish  the  '  j 
headaches  of  getting  material,  putting  i 
the  magazine  together,  and  meeting  I 
deadlines  on  my  worst  enemy,  yet,  I 
know  I  never  would  have  given  it  up.  ;  t 
The  fun  of  life  in  the  special  world  of 
Pub  Row  and  the  experience  of  work¬ 
ing  on  publications  head  my  list  of  : 
favorite  memories. 

It  will  always  be  hard  to  please  all 
of  the  people  all  of  the  time,  and  criti-  f1 
cism  about  various  issues  of  the  Archive 
has  been  sincerely  appreciated.  It  has  also '  ii 
been  hard  to  reach  the  happy  medium  be-  t 
tween  the  Duke  ’n’  Duchess  and  the  old 
Archive,  but  I  think  the  ’45-’46  Archive 
has  come  close  to  a  successful  balance. 
There  is  always  room  for  improvement, 
and  I’m  sure  that  next  year’s  staff  will 
smooth  out  a  lot  of  the  difficulties  that  I 
were  present  this  year  and  will  have  ; 
bigger  and  better  creative  ideas  that  will 
keep  the  magazine  growing. 

This  year’s  Archive  staff  has  been  the 
kind  that  editors  dream  about.  They’ve 
worked  hard  and  have  brought  material 
in  promptly.  Their  ideas  have  been 
original  and  their  cooperation  has  made 
it  possible  to  bring  each  issue  out  or. 
time.  A  lot  of  their  work  never  appears 
in  the  magazine  itself,  but  without  it 1 1 
there  would  have  been  no  issues.  Work 
on  each  number  of  the  Archive  has  been 
distributed  among  a  fairly  large  amount 
of  people  for  the  first  time,  and  it  has:' 
been  proved  that  distribution  of  work 
can  be  done  successfully  and  does  make 
a  better  magazine.  Campus  interest,  too, 
has  been  good,  and  many  people  have  , 
sent  material  to  the  office  voluntarily.  All 
of  this  is  a  wonderful  boost  to  an  editor’s 
morale  which  has  been  known  to  reach 
a  decidedly  low  ebb. 

Next  year’s  staff  has  a  lot  to  do  in 
planning  new  issues,  instigating  new 
ideas,  and  putting  the  Archive  on  a 
really  active  peacetime  basis.  More  will 
be  expected  of  publications  next  semester, 
more  work  will  have  to  be  done,  and 
severe  critical  standards  will  have  to  be 
met.  But,  judging  from  the  staff  that  has 
ARCHiVE-ed  for  me  and  judging  from 
the  increased  campus  interest  and  par¬ 
ticipation  in  publications,  I  know  that 
’46-’47  will  be  a  wonderful  year  for  the 
magazine. 

,5U 
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ALTITUDE 

By  JILL  FOTHERGILL 


®f )E  &rd)tbe 

&pril,  1946 
Vol.  UX  No.  7 


hi  Quito  everything  was  blamed  on  the  altitude,  but  altitude  couldn't  explain 

Estrada's  actions  or  the  strange  music 


Miriam  paused  with  the  powder 
puff  halfway  to  her  face.  The 
thin  reedy  notes  of  the  pan  pipes 
echoed  in  her  ears. 

“There  you  heard  them  that  time, 
didn’t  you?”  she  asked  her  husband. 
“Heard  what?” 

“ The  music;  sounded  like  someone 
playing  bagpipes.  ’  ’ 

“Darling,”  he  said,  “we’re  in 
Ecuador,  not  Scotland;  the  nearest 
bagpipes  are  in  the  next  hemisphere.” 
With  an  irritable  rustle  he  buried 
himself  behind  the  evening  paper. 
Miriam  turned  back  to  the  mirror  and 
started  to  powder  her  nose. 

“Must  he  the  altitude,”  she  mur¬ 
mured,  then,  as  she  met  Dan’s  sar¬ 
donic  gaze  over  the  edge  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  she  grimaced. 

In  Quito  everything  was  blamed  on 
the  altitude.  Ten  thousand  feet  above 
the  earth  in  the  cold,  rarefied  air  it 
was  easy  to  blame  loss  of  memory, 
hallucinations,  abnormalities,  even  the 
frequent  blackouts  of  guests  at  cock¬ 
tail  parties  that  bad  lasted  too  long, 
on  the  altitude. 

“You'd  better  start  getting  ready, 
Dan,”  she  said. 

“Plenty  of  time,”  he  murmured. 
“It’s  six  o’clock. ” 

“Oh  damn!  Miriam  do  we  have 
1  to  go?” 

“Well,  darling,  the  ambassador. 

J  J 

“Damn  the  ambassador,”  he  said 
and  stamped  out  toward  his  dressing 
'  room. 

She  looked  after  him  uneasily.  She 
wondered  if  Dan’s  irritability  could 
be  put  down  to  the  altitude,  too.  Cer¬ 
tainly  he  had  never  been  like  this  in 


the  mid-western  town  in  which  they 
had  lived  all  their  married  lives,  until 
one  of  those  odd  chances  of  war  had 
set  them  down  in  this  beautiful,  eerie 
little  city.  She  sighed  and  turned  to 
the  window.  The  Ortovallo  valley  lay 
quietly  in  its  shadows  and  sunshine 
and  above  it  the  jagged  grandeur  of 
the  volcanoes,  glorious  with  color  in 
the  sunset,  floated  skywards  and  were 
lost  in  clouds.  Beautiful  indeed,  but 
she  sighed  again  for  the  bustle  of  the 
crowded  streets  in  Indianapolis,  for 
telephones  that  connected,  and  trains 
that  ran  on  time,  and  all  the  reassur¬ 
ing  ordinariness  of  life  there. 

Life  in  Quito,  where  the  flotsam 
and  jetsam  of  the  world’s  diplomatic 
corps  were  gathered,  was  never  reas¬ 
suring.  Ecuador  was  not  an  impor¬ 
tant  country  so  it  was  saved  the  suave 
oiliness  of  the  conventional  diplomat. 
From  Whitehall,  from  the  Wilhelm- 
strausse,  from  the  chancelleries  of 
Paris  and  Rome  and  Prague,  from 
Washington  and  the  republics  of 
Spanish  America,  the  forgotten  men 
of  the  diplomatic  services  were  sent 
to  Quito.  People  with  a  past,  whom 
life  had  not  been  able  to  mould  to  its 
staid  pattern,  whose  extravagances 
seemed  even  more  extravagant  against 
that  background  of  unearthly  beauty. 
They  wined,  dined,  fought  and  made 
love  with  the  feverish  intensity  of 
those  for  whom  there  is  no  future, 
and  through  all  their  mad  gaiety  ran 
a  thin  thread  of  fear.  Fear  of  revolu¬ 
tion,  fear  of  earthquake,  fear  of  vio¬ 
lence  and  sudden  death.  On  the  out¬ 
skirts,  for  there  is  no  more  closely 
knit  a  group  than  that  of  the  disin¬ 


herited,  the  Spaniards  watched  and 
waited. 

Miriam  looked  at  her  watch.  It 
was  one  of  the  ambassador’s  strictest 
rules  that  everyone  had  to  be  at  a 
party  within  five  minutes  of  the  time 
scheduled. 

“Hurry  up,  darling,”  she  called. 

Dan  turned  off  the  shower,  and,  all 
of  a  sudden,  she  was  aware  of  the 
stillness  of  the  house. 

The  usual  sound  of  laughter,  and 
the  soft  thud  of  bare  feet  with  which 
the  Ortovallian  Indians,  who  were  her 
servants,  accompanied  their  work,  was 
gone.  She  went  downstairs,  searching 
through  the  rooms,  but  the  house  was 
empty.  The  curtains,  waving  for¬ 
lornly  in  the  breeze,  were  the  only 
things  that  moved.  As  she  stood  there, 
puzzled  and  uneasy,  she  heard  again 
the  thin  reedy  music  of  the  pipes. 
She  went  slowly  upstairs.  Dan  was 
shaving  in  the  bathroom. 

“The  servants  have  gone”  she  said. 
“What?” 

“They’ve  gone;  the  house  is 
empty.” 

Dan  stared  at  her,  the  blue  vein  in 
bis  temple  etched  on  his  white  face. 
At  the  look  of  fear  in  her  eyes  he 
caught  back  his  premonition  of  dis¬ 
aster  and  said  quickly,  “They’re 
probably  out  celebrating  somewhere.” 
But  she  had  not  missed  the  terror  in 
his  eyes. 

“What  is  it,  Dan.  what’s  wrong? 
You’ve  got  to  tell  me.”  Impatiently 
he  shook  off  her  hand. 

“Don’t  be  silly.  There’s  noth¬ 
ing  wrong;  you’re  just  imagining 
things.” 
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"All  right.  Dan.*'  she  said  and 
turned  towards  the  bedroom.  Then 
she  added.  "I  heard  the  music 

"You’re  just  imagining  things,’' 
lie  repeated,  but  there  was  no  con- 
vietion  in  his  voice. 

They  were  silent  in  the  ear,  and, 
sitting  beside  him,  she  reflected  un- 
;i i >] >i  1  \'  that  at  one  time  their  silences 


ad  been  full  of  companionship  and 
love  and  all  the  rich  fruits  of  their 
ten  years  of  happy  marriage;  now 
•die  felt  the  need  to  bridge  their  si¬ 
lences  with  words,  as  if  only  words 
ei uihl  till  the  chasm  that  yawned  be¬ 
tween  them.  He  had  grown  away 
from  her  in  the  six  months  he  had 
spent  in  Quito  before  she  had  been 
aide  to  join  him.  She  glanced  side¬ 
ways  at  the  thin,  chiseled  profile 
under  the  army  cap.  The  full  mouth 
would  have  been  loose  if  he  had  ever 
let  it  relax.  His  thin  hands  clutched 
the  steering  wheel,  the  knuckles  show¬ 
ing  white. 

"We'll  get  away  as  soon  as  we  can, 
Dan.”  she  said.  He  looked  at  her, 
suddenly  remorseful. 

"Thank  you.  darling,”  he  said.  “I 
do  feel  a  bit  jittery.” 

As  soon  as  they  went  into  the  em¬ 
bassy,  he  left  her,  diving  into  the 
crowd  in  the  general  direction  of  the 
bar.  Miriam  saw  the  British  attache 
and  went  over  to  him.  He  was  a 
favorite  of  hers,  a  big  burly  dark- 
luiired  man  with  a  bland,  boyish  face 
and  malignant  blue  eyes.  He  hailed 
her  with  vigour. 

“Come  over  here,  my  dear,  and 
cheer  me  up.  I’ve  just  been  hearing 
all  about  Mrs.  Hughes’  operation  and 
I  need  a  drink.” 

She  took  two  glasses  from  a  pass¬ 
ing  tray  and  handed  him  one. 

"Horrible  woman,  Mrs.  Hughes,” 
he  said.  “Ruptured  ulcers  are  not 
my  idea  of  light  conversation.  "What 
is  this?”  he  asked,  looking  gloomily 
into  his  glass. 

“Commonly  called  a  manhattan, 
Major.” 

“Concoctions!”  said  the  Major  in 
disgust.  “That’s  the  only  quarrel  I 
have  with  your  country,  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liams  .  .  .  mixed  drinks.  ...  I  sup¬ 
pose  there  isn’t  a  chance  of  my 
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getting  a  good  honest  whiskey  and 
soda  ? ’ ’ 

Miriam  smiled,  and  the  Major  took 
a  good  grip  on  himself  and  drained 
the  glass. 

"Terrible,”  he  announced,  setting 
it  on  the  table.  “Depressing  .  .  . 
now  I  shall  have  to  stay  sober.  Who 
is  the  good  looking  girl  by  the  door?” 

"That’s  Estrada’s  wife.” 

“Victor  Emilio  Estrada?  .  .  .  heard 


“Our  women  are  brought  up  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  they  must  please  men.” 


a  lot  about  him  .  .  .  point  him  out 
to  me.” 

“There  lie  is,  he  just  came  in.” 

“Hum — rum  lookin’  chap  .  .  .  1 
mother  was  an  Ortovallian  Indian, 
wasn’t  she?  .  .  .  what  do  you  suppose 
a  good  looking  girl  like  that  saw  in 
him?” 

“Marriage  of  convenience,  I  be¬ 
lieve.  The  girl  had  family  but  no 
money,  and  Estrada  had  the  money. 

“Can’t  say  I  approve  of  the  good 
old  Spanish  custom  of  selling  the 
daughters  to  swell  the  family  ex¬ 
chequer  .  .  .  never  does  work  out.” 

“Are  you  talking  about  Gloria 
Estrada?”  asked  Mrs.  Hughes,  who 
had  drifted  back,  evidently  having 
found  the  Major  a  sympathetic  audi¬ 
ence.  “Isn’t  it  a  shame?  She  used 
to  be  one  of  the  liveliest  of  our  young 
people,  and  look  at  her  now.  Not  two 
words  to  say  for  herself  and  keeps 
her  eyes  on  the  ground  all  the  time. 
He  must  be  a  brute.” 

As  if  he  had  heard  his  name,  Es¬ 
trada  raised  his  head  and  looked 
across  the  room  at  them.  He  was  a 
tall  man.  He  would  have  been  tall 
for  an  American ;  for  a  Spaniard  he 
was  huge,  and  his  height,  no  less  than 
his  high  cheekbones,  and  ruddy  color¬ 
ing  gave  credence  to  the  rumour  that 
his  mother  had  been  an  Indian.  I Iis 
eyes  glittered  at  them  for  a  moment;! 
then  he  turned  and  said  something  : 
to  his  wife  and  started  towards  his 
host,  his  arrogant  beak  of  a  nose 
seeming  to  clear  a  way  for  him.  The 
crowd  fell  silent.  It  was  always  like 
that.  His  height,  his  silences,  his 
slow  deliberate  movements  made  other 
people  feel  as  if  they  were  talking  tool 
much,  gesturing  too  much,  as  if  they 
were  of  very  small  importance  any¬ 
way.  Till  the  last  year,  he  had  lived 
quietly  in  his  hacienda  outside  Quito, 
rarely  appearing  in  public,  but  the 
pressure  of  political  events  had  forced 
him  into  the  open.  He  accepted  invi-  : 
tations  to  the  Allied  embassies  trying 
to  scorch  the  rumour  of  his  pro-facist 
leanings.  The  invitations  were  seal 
because  he  was  still  the  power  behind 
the  throne,  and  he  accepted  them  be¬ 
cause  he  needed  Allied,  and  especially 
American,  support  but  the  effort  oi 
(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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Z)wo  %Vat£  and  a  Jbieam 

By  TERENCE 

His  heart  was  lonesome  for  a  dream ,  a  dream  of  a  girl  uitli  smoky  eyes 


A  tent  city  in  Mississippi 

And  two  soldiers  writing  letters  in  the  mess  hall. 

Freshly  soaped  smells  from  the  bare  table  tops, 

Cooks  with  white  chef  caps  in  the  back  where  KP’s  scrubbed 
pans  in  a  sink  while  sweat  and  soapy  water  made  dark 
splotches 

an  their  blue  denims. 

rhe  sergeant  with  the  GI  haircut  chewing  his  pen 

And  staring  at  the  white  paper  before  him  on  the  bare  table 

op 

t  would  be  a  letter  when  he  finished 
A  letter  telling  about  last  weeks  maneuvers,  and  drill, 
lrill,  every  day 

And  lieutenants  lecturing  endlessly  to  soldiers  huddled 
ibout  him,  shivering  in  the  Mississippi  winter 
And  guard  duty 

And  Saturday  morning’s  inspection. 

'tut  now  it  was  just  a  sheet  of  blank  white  paper — 

Fell,  almost  blank. 

’lie  date  was  at  the  top. 
n  the  right  corner. 

7  December,  1941.” 

''he  rest  was  in  his  head. 

rnside  his  head  with  the  dream  of  a  girl  with  smoky 
lyes. 

II 


ii  boat  in  the  Caribbean. 

’hey  called  it  Torpedo  Junction  in  those  days. 

,i  boat  that  was  big  and  messy  and  triply  overcrowded 
ith  Cl  humanity. 

boat  that  lurched  on  heavy  seas  that  swelled  and  roared 
nd  broke  in  sprays  on  her  bow 
ml  a  sergeant  on  her  deck 
hoy  from  the  hills  who’d  never  seen  the  sea, 

7 ho  watched  the  grey  scudding  clouds  where  the  moon 
joked  through  now  and  then 

nd  the  high  waves  in  the  straits  between  Yucatan  and 
uba 

n  Christmas  eve, 
nd  he  was  awed, 
nd  elated, 
fraid, 
nd  happy. 

part  of  his  brain  was  cold  with  fear 
nd  another  part  was  dreaming. 

(reaming  that  this  wasn’t  “It.” 
reaming  that  this  was  a  cruise  to  Rio, 
omantic  Rio, 

nd  there  was  a  girl  beside  him, 
girl  until  crinkly,  dark  brown  hair, 
nd  smokv  eyes. 


Ill 

An  island  in  the  Pacific. 

A  cold  island  at  night 
and  a  hot  island  by  day. 

And  above  all  a  lonely  island. 

Nineteen  square  miles  of  dead  volcano  and  that’s  all. 
Nineteen  square  miles  of  rock  that  dropped  deeply  into 
the  sea  on  the  one  side  and  sloped  on  the  other, 

And  where  the  rock  plunged  into  the  sea,  an  outpost. 

A  small  outpost. 

A  two  man  job. 

Where  a  sergeant  and  a  PFC  scan  the  sea  with  binoculars, 
By  turns 

Six  hours  on,  six  hours  off. 

Watch,  watch,  watch  for  an  enemy  and  pray  he  doesn’t  come. 


OWortH-.'C.H- — * 


A  girl  with  crinkly,  dark  brown  hair  and  smoky  eyes 

With  nothing  hut  the  wind  and  the  waves  for  company 
And  it  not  an  ordinary  wind 

But  a  lonely  wind  that  moaned  and  cried  with  tears  of  mist, 
Warm  tears  of  mist, 

AYhile  the  waves  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  boomed  a  dirge 
For  that  thing  the  sad  wind  cried  for. 

Boomed  and  rumbled  and  swished  back  into  the  dark  sea, 
AYhile  the  sergeant’s  heart  was  lonesome  for  a  dream. 

A  dream  of  a  girl  with  smoky  eyes. 

(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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Helen  Elizabeth 


By  LIB  ASHLEY 


tt  the  lime  I  uas  sure  that  Helen  Elizabeth  teas  so  far  superior  to  other 
girls  that  their  shortcomings  and  ignorance  embarrassed  her 


rTB-us  morning  I  got  a  letter  from 
JL  my  mother.  “Guess  who  came  by 
to  see  us?”  she  began,  and  went  on 
to  tell  me  about  Helen  Elizabeth  and 
how  she  has  grown  up  to  be  such  a 
lovely  person.  Mama  filled  up  several 
pages  writing  about  her  smart  ap¬ 
pearance.  her  mature  and  sophisti¬ 
cated  conversation,  and  the  natural 
elegance  of  her  manners.  Then  she 
said.  “She  was  wearing  lipstick  dark- 
er  than  that  stuff  1  made  you  throw 
away,  but  on  her  it  looked  good.” 
Sure.  I  thought.  Helen  would  be  able 
to  wear  black  lipstick  and  four-inch 
heels  and  a  bustle-back  hair-do,  but 
she’d  probably  be  just  as  good  look¬ 
ing  and  alluring  in  a  fertilizer  sack. 
When  she  was  little  people  always 
prophesied  that  she  would  make  a 
charming  woman.  Nobody  disagreed 
— for  she  was  certainly  a  most  charm¬ 
ing  child. 

Helen  Elizabeth  used  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  pleasures  that  came  with 
summer.  “Three  more  weeks  till 
school  is  out  and  I  can  go  barefooted 
and  Helen  will  be  here,”  I  would 
say.  There  were  always  a  lot  of  chil¬ 
dren  from  faraway  places  who  came 
to  our  town  to  spend  vacations  with 
their  grandmothers  or  a  family  of 
convenient  cousins,  and  upon  their 
arrival,  each  little  native  girl  would 
promptly  discard  her  ordinary  best 
friend  and  pick  a  special  Out-Of- 
Town  Visitor  to  be  her  bosom  com¬ 
panion  for  the  summer.  T  xvas  lucky. 
Helen  Elizabeth  was  mine.  I  don’t 
think  she  ever  particularly  liked  me; 
rather,  she  tolerated  me  because  I 
was  a  docile  child  who,  besides  co¬ 
operating  submissively  to  whatever 
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wild  scheme  she  thought  up  for  hav¬ 
ing  a  big  time,  always  listened  with 
great  interest  to  the  horror  stories 
she  never  tired  of  telling.  Once  in  a 
while  one  of  my  winter  friends,  whose 
visiting  playmate  had  goixe  home, 
might  dare  to  stop  in  front  of  our 
yard  to  watch  Helen  and  me  play  a 
game  of  mumbley  peg,  or  as  every¬ 
one  but  Helen  called  it,  stick-knife. 
Helen  would  greet  her  with  a  correct 
amount  of  geniality  and  warmth  and 
then  with  a  polite,  smiling,  “You  will 
excuse  me,  won’t  you?”  she  would 
go  inside  the  house  and  begin  read¬ 
ing  my  sister’s  Nancy  Drew  books.  I 
never  asked  for  any  explanations  of 
this  rather  insolent  habit,  and  the 
only  reasons  she  ever  gave  for  pre¬ 
ferring  my  company  were  that 
Juanita  wore  her  anklets  turned  up, 
that  Bookie  had  dirty  knees,  Rosalee 
had  too  many  mosquito  bites,  and 
that  Betty  Lou,  well,  Betty  Lon  was 
just  impossible.  Her  censure  of  the 
others  may  have  been  well  justified, 
but  now  1  realize  that  the  main  thing 
impossible  about  Betty  Lou  was  that 
she  was  the  only  girl  to  beat  Helen’s 
record  of  climbing  to  the  fourteenth 
limb  of  our  walnut  tree.  At  the  time 
1  was  sure  that  Helen  Elizabeth  was 
so  far  superior  to  all  of  them  that 
their  shortcomings  and  ignorance  em¬ 
barrassed  her. 

Thei’e  wasn’t  any  doubt  that  she 
was  more  fun  to  play  with  than  any 
home-town  girls.  While  she  was  there 
we  forgot  about  commonplace  out¬ 
door  games  like  hide-and-cowboy  or 
digging  miniature  fish  pools.  Instead 
we’d  take  my  old  cat,  “Spot,”  with 
us  down  in  the  woods  and  play  “trap¬ 


ping  the  phantom  leopard  of  the 
Amazon  rain  foi’est,  ”  or,  when  I 
had  a  tabby  cat,  Helen  would  insist 
on  calling  the  game,  “trapping  the 
ferocious  tiger  of  the  Belgian  Con¬ 
go.”  One  summer  when  we  wei’e 
about  nine,  Helen  got  the  mateimal 
spirit  and  we  did  nothing  but  sew 
doll  clothes  all  day,  every  day.  But 
it  wasn’t  as  mild  a  pastime  as  it 
sounds,  because  Helen  demanded  that 
we  sew  in  the  attic  and  when  Helen 
told  people  to  do  something  they  came 
and  eventually  did  it.  She  never  got 
mad  and  went  back  to  her  grand¬ 
mother’s  in  a  huff  if  she  didn’t  get 
what  she  wanted.  That  is,  I  don’t 
think  she  would  have.  As  it  was,  she 
never  had  to  get  angry.  She’d  just 
put  her  hands  firmly  on  my  shoulders, 
stare  right  down  the  pupils  of  my 
eyes,  and  would  keep  repeating,  “We 
are  going  to  the  attic  to  sew  doll 
clothes.  Do  you  hear  me,  Her- 
rnione?”  (Hermione  was  her  secret 
name  for  me.)  Well,  we  xvould  be  up 
in  the  attic,  sitting  demurely  with  our 
needles  in  hand,  and  my  friend 
would  start  another  ghost  tale,  each 
one  more  lurid  and  gruesome  than  the 
last.  If  she  ever  caught  my  attentior 
waning,  she’d  interrupt  herself  am 
start  something  new.  “Listen  to  that 
old  woman.  Listen  how  she  is  moan 
ing,  Hermione!”  she  said  to  me  om 
day. 

“Heck,  Helen.  It’s  just  the  pigeon; 
on  the  roof,”  I  explained  but  shj 
would  have  none  of  it. 

“No,  I  don’t  mean  the  pigeon^ 
Don’t  you  hear  the  difference?  Th 
pigeons  are  saying,  ‘Coooo,  ’  but  tha 
horrible  old  woman  is  wailing,  ‘Coooo 
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iii  anguish.  Say,  didn’t  your  grand¬ 
mother  die  with  an  awful  struggle? 
In  that  room  right  below  us,  too?” 

“It  was  my  grandfather,”  I  said. 

“Listen,  the  groans  are  growing 
deeper — It’s  almost  like  an  old  man 
now !  ’  ’  she  went  on  and  though  I 
knew  perfectly  well  it  was  only  the 
pigeons,  I  was  terrified.  Helen  was 
talking  in  her  usual  soft,  calm  little 
voice.  “You  must  not  be  afraid, 
Hermione.  Your  grandfather  won’t 
hurt  you.  You  know  your  own  ances¬ 
tors  aren’t  going  to  kill  you.  If  you 
could  only  talk  to  them  like  I  did  to 
Aunt  Nettie.  She  was  so  beautiful 
last  night,  all  white  and  shining  and 
so  happy  now.  I  wish  you  could  have 
been  there  with  me,  then  you 
wouldn’t  be  afraid.”  Helen  was  very 
pleased  about  her  aunt’s  return,  but 
I  wanted  no  part  of  the  apparition, 
shining  and  happy  or  not.  Then  the 


inevitable  happened.  All  that  sum¬ 
mer  I  had  feared  she  would  ask  me 
sometime  and  now  she  did.  “Why 
don’t  you  come  down  and  spend  the 
night  with  me?  Maybe  she’ll  come 
back  again  tonight.” 

That  house — no,  never.  I  still 
shiver  when  I  pass  it.  It  has  queer 
shaped  rooms  jutting  out  on  all  sides 
and  hundreds  of  dark  stairways  with 
doors  at  the  foot  of  them.  Helen 's 
grandfather  had  been  a  doctor,  and, 
though  he  had  shot  himself  several 
years  before,  all  of  his  office  equip¬ 
ment  and  medicine  was  left  undis¬ 
turbed  and  the  smell  was  there, 
strong  as  ever. 

“Maybe  my  mother  won’t  let  me 
go,”  I  told  her,  but  it  was  foolish  to 
hope.  My  mother  thoroughly  ap¬ 
proved  of  what  she  knew  about 
Helen  and  was  always  lecturing  to 
me,  “Why  can’t  you  be  more  like 


Helen  Elizabeth?  Does  she  ever  talk 
with  a  mouthful  of  creamed  potatoes? 
Does  she  stutter  when  she  talks  to 
strangers?  And  all  day  long  she  can 
play  in  that  nasty  old  attic  or  climb 
trees,  and  does  she  get  dirty?  Or 
even  have  a  wrinkle  in  her  dress? 
Does  her  hair  ever  need  untangling? 
No,  and  you  always  look  like  the 
Wild  Man  from  Borneo.”  It  was  the 
truth.  But  even  today  I  cannot  ex¬ 
plain  to  my  mother  why  it  is  so.  I 
just  know  that  Helen  never  got  dirty, 
her  face  never  turned  red  when  she 
played  hard,  and  her  hair  was  never 
out  of  place  even  for  one  second,  yet 
she  was  always  right  in  the  middle 
of  every  rough  game. 

And  just  as  I  expected,  Mama  said 
yes,  so  that  afternoon  1  went  home 
with  Helen.  That  night  we  had  a 
wonderful  time  making  invisible  ink 
with  some  of  the  old  drugs  and  prac¬ 
ticing  our  Pig  Latin,  but  Helen  got 
sleepy  early.  All  the  time  we  were 
undressing  I  kept  asking  her  where 
her  aunt  came  in,  but  she  didn’t  seem 
very  interested.  After  we  got  into 
bed  and  it  was  dark,  I  was  quiet  for 
a  little  while  and  then  I  punched  her 
and  pleaded  in  terror,  “How  much 
longer  do  we  have  to  wait  for  her  to 
come?” 

“Aw,  O-gay  OO-tay  eep-slay,  upid- 
stay,  ”  she  yawned,  whereupon  she 
turned  on  her  stomach  and  went  to 
sleep.  All  night  long  she  snored 
peacefully,  while  I,  in  helpless  panic, 
sat  up  waiting  for  Aunt  Net’s  tuber¬ 
cular  spirit  or  Dr.  Potts  bloodstained 
ectoplasmic  self  to  float  in. 

As  the  summers  passed  by,  we 
stopped  staying  together  so  much  of 
the  time.  She  never  was  at  my  house 
after  the  day  Mama  forgot  to  put 
her  tea  on  the  left  side,  so  that  when 
she  tried  to  be  inconspicuous  and  pick 
it  up  with  her  right  hand,  she 
knocked  it  over.  Nobody  cared  very 
much,  we  all  knew  that  she  was  de¬ 
cidedly  left-handed  and  besides,  my 
family  was  used  to  having  things 
spilled  at  mealtime.  But  Helen  Eliza¬ 
beth  was  thoroughly  humiliated  and 
cried,  I  think  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life.  From  that  time  on.  she  was  care¬ 
ful  to  leave  before  we  got  ready  to 
(Continued  on  Page  17) 
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(Guiseppe  had  a  shallow  bottomed  boat  that  could  get  out  to  the  stranded  men 


Do.m.  go  up  on  tlie  walk  and  see 
if  the  fleet’s  cornin'  in.” 

“Ah.  Mom.  it’ll  come  in.  Joey  and 
1  were  down  by  the  piers  today  and 
it's  a  heavy  swell.  They  probably 
ran  across  another  school  and  the 
trawlers  will  come  in  tomorrow.” 
“Dom,  go  up  and  see.” 

"Okay.  Mom.”  lie  got  up  off 
the  floor  where  he’d  been  playing 
with  Sniffer,  his  mongrel.  “Git!” 
The  puppy  scurried  away  under  a 
chair. 

The  boy  started  out  the  door,  then 
called  back,  ”IIey,  Sniff,  come  on.” 
The  puppy  looked  out  from  under 
the  chair,  hesitated,  then  wiggled  out 
toward  the  boy.  Dom  picked  him  up 
and  started  up  toward  the  captain’s 
walk  on  top  of  the  house. 

From  the  walk,  he  could  see  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Southport  as  it  lay  below 
him.  the  sandy  roads,  gray  old-fash¬ 
ioned  houses  under  the  big  trees,  all 
covered  with  wisps  of  Spanish  moss, 
lie  watched  small  boats  out  in  the 
sound  shuttle  between  shore  and  a 
dredging  barge  standing  out  in  the 
-ound.  Boats  seeking  protection  from 
the  storms  off  Cape  Hatteras  came 
into  the  port.  Since  the  war,  most  of 
the  ships  that  came  in  were  large  ones 
drawing  deep  water,  and  the  channel 
had  to  be  dredged.  A  few  men  down 
on  the  docks  were  cleaning  up  the 
boards  before  the  fishing  fleet  came 
in.  Some  were  loading  ice  into  big 
chests  along  side  the  pier.  Others 
moved  tackle  off  to  the  side. 

Horn  was  a  lean  silhouette  in  the 
summer  evening  as  he  looked  out  over 
the  sound,  watching  for  dark  forms 
that  meant  the  trawlers  moving  into 
shore.  Sniffer  had  wiggled  out  from 
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under  his  arm  and  was  trying  to  stick 
his  nose  between  the  railings.  ‘‘Hey, 
Sniff,  come  back!”  He  reached  down 
to  play  with  the  dog’s  ear.  ‘‘Hear 
anything  yet?  Betcha  they  come  in 
tomorrow.  ’  ’ 

He  stood  up  to  look  around  again. 
A  boy  about  fifteen  was  walking  along 
in  the  street  below  with  a  fishing 
pole  and  a  box  of  tackle  in  his  hand. 
“Anything  in  the  sound  today, 
Hank?”  Dom  called  down  to  him. 

Hank  squinted  up  against  the  after¬ 
noon  sun.  “Dom?  Yeah,  bluefish, 
mostly.  When’s  the  fleet  coinin’  in?” 

“Should  be  in  now.” 

“My  old  man  said  I  could  go  out 
with  ’em  the  next  time.  That’s  if 
Mr.  Rider  needs  any  more  hands.” 

The  dog*  wiggled  from  under  Dorn’s 
hands,  whining.  “Down,  Sniff. 
Quiet!”  He  leaned  back  over  the 
rail.  “Pop  said  1  couldn’t  go  out 
till  I  was  fourteen,  but  geeze,  1  know 
the  ships  now.”  The  dog  barked 
again.  “Wait  a  minute!”  Both 
boys  turned  toward  the  sound.  “It’s 
the  boats  !  Hey,  Mom  !  ’  ’  Dom  ran 
down  the  steps  and  stuck  his  head  in 
the  door,  shouting,  “It’s  the  boats. 
You  can  hear  ’em  cornin’  up  the 
sound.”  He  started  running  down 
to  the  docks  where  the  boats  would 
tie  up. 

“Domonie,  come  back.  They  don’t 
want  you  around  the  docks  now.  You 
can  go  up  on  the  walk,  but  don’t  you 
do  down  there.” 

“But,  good  Lord,  Mom.” 

“You  heard  me.  Here,  go  out  and 
get  some  more  wood  for  the  stove. 
Your  father  wants  his  food  ready 
when  he  comes  in.”  She  wiped  her 
hands  on  her  apron  and  started  back 


to  the  kitchen.  Her  man  wanted  his 
food  ready  and  hot,  and  she  was 
going  to  see  that  he  had  it  tonight. 
She  went  over  to  taste  the  soup  to 
see  if  there  was  enough  pepper  in  it. 
The  corn  bread  couldn’t  be  baked 
until  Dom  brought  in  the  wood. 

The  boy  pushed  open  the  door  with 
his  back  and  staggered  across  the 
room  under  the  load,  letting  it  fall 
down  beside  the  stove.  “Now  can  I 
go  down  to  the  docks?  They’ve  tied 
up  and  Ill  stay  outta  the  way.” 

“All  right.  Go  on,  but  be  care¬ 
ful.”  The  boy  was  running  out  the 
door  before  she  had  finished.  She 
stopped  her  work  to  watch  him 
through  the  window,  his  long  legs,  his 
dark  curly  hair  as  he  ran  along  the 
sand  road.  She  knew  he  would  go 
out  to  sea  with  his  father  the  next 
year.  It  was  always  like  that  in  the 
Bonza  family,  Guiseppe  told  her. 
Even  back  in  the  old  country,  the 
first  thing  he  remembered  was  his 
father’s  going  fishing,  and  his  mother 
waiting  for  him  to  come  back  in  with 
the  boats.  She  knew  Dom  would  go, 
and  she  would  wait  for  both  of  them 
to  come  back,  wondering  if  they 
would. 

Loud  voices  from  men  coming  up 
the  road  toward  the  houses  brought 
her  back.  “There  they  come,  and  me 
with  the  meal  not  half  done.”  She 
hurried  over  to  put  the  corn  bread 
in  the  Dutch  oven,  and  then  ran  out 
onto  the  porch.  Guiseppe  was  lead¬ 
ing  the  group  of  men  as  they  came 
along  the  road. 

“Ah,  thera  she  is,  my  beautiful 
Marietta.  Itsa  too  bad  you  don’t  have 
one  lika  her,  huh,  Jake?”  His  big! 
laugh  filled  all  the  quiet  afternoon. 
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The  rough  sea 
under  the  fragile 
boat  made  it 
bob  up  and  down 
like  cork 


“Maybe  you  shoulda  get  married, 
no?” 

“Wliere’11  I  find  one  like  her?” 
Jake  answered. 

“Ah,  datta  your  problem.  Mine, 
she  is  solved.  See,  my  son  Domonic. 
You  finda  somebody,  you  maybe 
someday  have  one  lika  him.” 

The  men  laughed  at  the  flush  on 
Dorn’s  face.  “Go  on  in  the  house, 
Bonza.  We’ll  finish  up  tomorrow,” 
someone  called  to  him  as  he  started 
toward  the  house.  The  rest  of  the 
men  went  up  the  road  toward  their 
own  homes. 

Guiseppe  stopped  on  the  top  step 
and  looked  at  his  wife.  “Marietta, 
comma  here.”  His  huge  arms  almost 
hid  her  as  he  held  her  in  them. 

“You’re  hack  again.  I  miss  ya 
every  time,  Bon.”  She  called  him 
that  because  “Guiseppe”  was  too 
long  for  her. 

“Sure,  I  comma  back.  1  always 
comma  hack.  Don’t  you  know 
datta?”  They  went  in  the  house,  his 
arm  around  her,  Dom  walking  in 
back.  “Here,  Dom.  Taka  my  gear  and 
put  it  outta  back.” 

“Everything’s  ready,  Bon.  Even 
corn  bread  for  you  tonight.” 

“My  Marietta  knowsa  what  her 
man  wants.”  He  sank  down  into  the 
one  big  chair  in  the  room.  “This 
chair,  she  feela  good.  The  fish  were 
hard  to  catch  thisa  time.  They  don’ 
wanta  bite.” 

Dom  came  back  in  and  flopped 


down  on  the  floor  beside  his  father’s 
chair.  ‘  ‘  How  much  did  you  catch  ? 
Can  1  go  out  next  time?  Do  you  think 


“Domonic,  stoppa  minute.  I  cannot 
answer  so  many  da  questions  at  once. 
Waita  till  we  eatta  dinner.  Den  I 
tella  you  da  answers.” 

“It’s  ready,  both  of  you.” 

“She  smella  good.  My  wife  can 
cook  lika  da  nobody,  huh,  Dom?” 

Marietta  took  the  corn  bread  out 
of  the  oven,  set  it  on  the  table,  and 
the  family  sat  down.  Guiseppe  crossed 
himself,  as  his  family  did.  “Oh,  God, 
the  Father,  blessa  us;  Jesus  Christ, 
defend  and  keep  us ;  da  virtue  of  da 
Holy  Ghost  enlighten  and  sanctify 
us,  disa  night  and  forever.  Amen.” 

After  the  blessing,  the  man  tucked 
his  big  napkin  into  his  collar,  helped 
himself  to  a  generous  serving  of 
everything,  then  started  to  eat.  His 
family  ate,  too,  but  they  knew  better 
than  to  talk  while  he  was  eating.  Dom 
watched  his  father’s  plate  and,  when 
it  was  empty  a  second  time,  he  be¬ 
gan  asking  questions  again. 

“What  happened,  Pop?  Did  you 
catch  any  big  fish?  Will  you  let  me 
go  out  next  time?” 

Guiseppe  finished  another  cup  of 
strong  coffee  at  a  gulp,  and  turned  to 
his  son.  “My  Dom,  he  always  wantsa 
to  hear  about  da  big  fish.  Well.  I  'll 
tella  ya  da  biggest  fish  story  dat  you 
hear. 


‘  ‘  She  happened  abouta  two  weeks 
ago.  The  boat  was  driftin’  along. 
Da  sea  was  vera  calm.  Well,  Jed  says 
dat  he  tildes  we  shoulda  move  up  clos¬ 
er  to  da  other  boats.  Jake  tries  to 
turn  over  da  engine,  but  nothin’  hap¬ 
pens.  It  is  vera  clear  water,  so  we 
looked  over  da  side,  and  whatta  ya 
fink  we  see?” 

“What  was  it,  Pop?  A  whale? 
Couldn’t  be,  ’cause  Ihey  don’t  come 
down  here.” 

(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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Brave  Coward 

i  Continued  from  Page  11) 
she  was  a  great  bigga  octopus, 
wrapped  around  da  propeller!” 

"Oh.  Pop,  octopuses  don’t  come 
up  in  that  shallow  water.” 

"Wliosa  tollin'  disa  story?  Wo 
was  over  a  sandbar — about  five 
fathoms,  and  sho  was  around  da  pro- 
peller.  Wo  coulda  see  her  dero.  Woll, 
nobody  knows  how  to  gotta  her  off. 
when  Guiseppe  thinka  dat  he  will  go 
down.  Nobody  lika  da  idea,  but  I  go 
down  anyway.  ’  ’ 

"Bon,  did  yon  got  hurt?”  Marietta 
broke  in. 

“No,  ’eoursa  not.  I  putta  helmet 
,  in.  go  down  over  da  stern.  I  take 
Mike’s  bigga  knife  and  slice  off  da 
arms.  Den.  Jed.  he  startsa  da  boat, 
and  we  go  on.” 

■  ‘  Geeze.  Pop.  Boy.  you  musta  been 
scared,  sorta. ” 

•  ‘  Me.  scared  ?  I  don  ’  never  getta 
scared.  But  datsa  enough  story  for 
awhile.  You  help  you’  mother  do  da 
dishes,  den  I  tella  ya  more.” 

The  fisherman  went  back  to  his  big 
chair  while  the  other  two  cleared  the 
table.  “Here,  Dom.  take  these  bones 
and  throw  ’em  out  back.”  He  took 
the  paper  and  started  out.  When  he 
tried  to  push  open  the  door,  he  could 
hardly  open  it.  When  he  did,  it 
slammed  behind  him. 

‘  ‘  Dom  !  Don ’t  slam  the  door.  ’  ’ 

When  the  boy  came  in  a  few  sec¬ 
onds  later,  he  looked  windblown.  “I 
didn’t  slam  it.  There’s  a  big  wind 
cornin’  in  off  the  sound.  The  sky 
looks  sorta  funny  and  yellow,  Pop.” 

“Dom,  you  tinka  a  storm  be  cornin’ 
in.  If  she  blows,  we  gotta  go  down 
to  da  docks  and  secure  da  ship.  Da 
'Maria’  is  notta  tied  up  good.”  He 
pushed  back  his  chair  and  went  over 
to  the  window.  “She  looka  bad. 
We’re  goin’  down  to  da  ship.” 

As  the  two  stepped  out  of  the  door 
a  hard  wind  hit  them.  Tt  almost 
blew  Dom  back  against  the  house 
wall.  “Golly,  it’s  really  blowin’.” 

“Looka  down  there.”  The  man 
pointed  toward  the  docks.  “Jim  and 
Matt  are  already  there.”  They  started 
down  the  street,  their  heads  bent 
against  the  wind,  fighting  to  get  to 
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their  boat.  Trees  along  the  road  bent 
down  so  far  that  their  branches 
scraped  in  the  sand.  Just  as  the  two 
came  opposite  a  bait  house  at  the  head 
of  the  pier,  the  storm  broke.  The 
rain  fell  like  lead,  hard  and  fast. 
They  could  hardly  see  as  far  as  the 
mooring  of  the  “Maria.” 

“Dom,  go  on  board  and  helpa  da 
men  secure  gear.  Putta  da  nets  be¬ 
low.  Dev  will  blow  bad  and  getta 
fouled.”  Gniseppe  himself  started 
toward  the  mooring  to  lengthen  the 
hawser  after  the  men  came  off.  Salt 
spray  had  covered  the  boards,  mak¬ 
ing  them  slippery.  He  stumbled  once, 
but  lie  caught  himself  on  the  tow- 
post  to  which  the  “Maria”  was  tied. 

Most  of  the  men  of  the  fishing  fleet 
were  down  on  the  docks  by  this  time. 
All  of  them  were  working  against  the 
storm  and  the  hard  wind.  Small  boats 
in  among  the  big  ones  banged  against 
the  sides.  Some  nets  had  blown  over¬ 
board.  Part  of  them  caught  on  the 
moorings  of  other  ships  while  others 
were  completely  lost. 

When  Dom  and  the  other  two  men 
came  off  the  ship,  Guiseppe  called  to 
them.  “Comma  over  here  and  helpa 
me  let  out  da  hawser.”  It  took  three 
of  the  men  to  hold  the  cable,  the  force 
of  the  waves  against  the  trawler  was 
so  strong.  It  was  almost  tom  out  of 
their  hands  twice  before  Guiseppe 
tied  it  again. 

The  storm  was  at  its  height  now. 
The  rain  came  so  hard  that  the  boat 
was  hardly  visible  where  she  rode  out 
at  her  anchorage.  When  the  bowline 
was  secure,  the  men  looked  over  the 
rest  of  the  ships. 

“Anything  more,  Bonza,  ”  Matt- 
asked  him. 

“Did  ya  fixa  da  nets?” 

“Yeah,  put  ’em  below.” 

“Datsa  all  we  can  do.  My  little 
boat  is  fixed  okay.  ’  ’  The  men  started 
back  toward  the  head  of  the  pier, 
their  heads  down  against  the  rain. 
Spray  hitting  the  pilings  flew  up  on 
them,  running  down  their  slickers  in 
little  rivulets  onto  the  slippery  pier. 
Small  pieces  of  canvas,  torn  from 
sails,  blew  about  them,  hitting  them 
in  the  face. 

Almost  at  the  end  of  the  dock, 
they  nearly  ran  into  a  man  who  was 


trying  to  get  out  to  them.  He  grabbed j 
Guiseppe ’s  arm.  “Listen!  Those 
workmen  out  on  the  barge  have  tc 
get  ashore.  Do  you  know  anyone 
who’s  got  a  shallow  bottomed  boat 
that  can  get  out  to  them?” 

“Sure,  I  gotta  one.” 

“Can  we  use  it?  The  tow-boat 
can’t  get  out  now,  and  the  dredging 
derrick  may  collapse.  They  only  got 
one  rowboat  to  get  off  with.  That  boat 
can ’t  make  it  in  this  sea.  ’  ’ 

“Itsa  only  gotta  gas  for  one  trip 
How  many  you  gotta  there  ?  ’  ’ 

“There’s  six  left,  but  good  God 
man,  get  the  boat  if  you’re  goin’  to.’ 

Guiseppe  turned  to  his  son.  “Dom 
go  show  da  man  where  da  boat  isa 
I  go  get  a  cord  fora  da  motor.”  His 
last  words  were  lost  in  the  wind  as 
he  turned  toward  the  end  of  the  dock 
The  last  the  men  saw  of  him  was  his 
yellow  slicker  beating  against  his  legs 

The  men  waited  for  him  to  conn 
back.  Dom  and  Marks,  the  govern¬ 
ment  man,  had  gone  down  the  steps 
off  the  pier  to  the  dory.  All  looked 
toward  the  end  of  the  pier  where  the 
“Maria”  was  tied  up,  but  they  could 
not  find  Guiseppe ’s  huge  form  in  the 
darkness  that  was  everywhere. 

“What’s  happened  to  him?  We 
gotta  get  out  to  the  men.  The  der¬ 
rick  can’t  take  this  wind  much- 
longer.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  Pop  had  to  get  something  to  turr 
over  the  motor  with.  He’ll  be  back.’ 

“Hell’s  bells.  What’s  he  doin’ ‘j 
Making  the  rope?” 

“Nothin’  ever  happens  to  Pop 
He’ll  be  back  in  a  minute.”  The  twe 
waited,  hanging  on  the  slippen 
steps.  Waves  kept  hitting  the  ladder 
making  it  shake  under  the  impact] 
“Say,  fellow,  can  you  run  this  boat 
We  gotta  get  out  there!” 

“Pop  lets  me  do  it  sometimes,  whei 
the  sound’s  calm.” 

“It’s  not  calm  now,  but  you ’n 
gonna  take  it  out.  You’ll  get  paid 
for  it  all.” 

Dom  looked  at  the  man,  then  bad 
up  toward  the  end  of  the  pier.  II 
tried  to  see  through  the  rain  to  find 
his  father,  but  Guiseppe  Avas  no 
there.  “Okay.  How  many  are  ther- 
out  there?” 

“Six.  Get  ’em  off  the  leeivard 
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Here,  take  the  lantern,  so  we  can  fol¬ 
low  your  course.” 

Dom  went  down  the  steps  to  the 
dory.  The  rough  sea  under  the  fragile 
boat  made  it  bob  up  and  down  like 
cork.  The  boy  knew  the  waves  could 
come  over  the  flaring  sides,  but  the 
bottom  was  flat  enough  to  get  over 
the  shallow  water  on  the  sandbar  and 
up  close  to  the  side  of  the  barge. 
Hanging  onto  the  steps  of  the  ladder 
and  swinging  the  boat  in  with  his 
foot,  Dom  made  it  into  the  dory.  As 
soon  as  he  took  the  cover  off  the 
motor,  he  saw  the  short  cord  for  turn¬ 
ing  over  the  motor  lying  beside  it. 
He  spun  it  once.  Nothing  happened. 
The  second  time  it  caught,  sputtered 
once,  then  went  on  full  power. 

Marks  went  back  up  the  steps, 
watching  Dom  as  he  went.  The  boy 
swung  the  lantern  over  an  oar-rest 
and  worked  his  way  back  toward  the 
motor  again.  “Swing  her  free!”  he 
called  up  to  the  man  standing  beside 
the  tow-post  now.  The  little  boat,  ris¬ 
ing  on  the  crest  of  a  wave,  swung 
around  and  out  toward  the  channel 
barge. 

“Didn’t  see  Bonza.  When  did  he 
come  back?”  a  man  asked  the  official. 

“It’s  the  kid,”  Marks  told  him. 
“He  said  he’d  take  it  out.  His  old 
man  hadn’t  showed  up.” 

“He  can’t  make  it  out  there.  The 
breakers  over  the  bar  will  drown  out 
the  motor.  He  can’t  get  back.  Jesus, 
where’s  Bonza?  Somethin’  musta 
happened.  He’s  never  let  the  kid  take 
it  out.” 

“Let  him  or  not,  lie’s  out  there 
now.  He’s  sure  got  guts  for  a  kid  his 
age.  Look,  lie’s  makin’  time.  There’s 
the  lantern.”  The  men  could  barely 
see  a  small  light  out  on  the  sound. 
It  disappeared  and  came  up  as  the 
boat  went  in  a  wave  trough  and  came 
up  on  a  crest  again.  The  lantern 
light  caught  on  the  white  caps  of  the 
waves.  But  the  spot  of  light  grew 
smaller  and  dimmer.  Finally,  every¬ 
thing  was  dark  again. 

'I'he  men  waited  out  on  the  pier  in 
the  storm.  One  man  tried  to  light 
a  cigarette  inside  his  coat,  but  even 
then  the  wind  put  out  the  match. 
Some  of  them  talked,  but  most  of  the 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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Cash  ai\d  Carry  Saves  Money 

OUR  FLOWERS  ARE'HOME  GROWN 

•  Men’s  Suits  45e 

(Eeautilul 

•  Plain  Dresses  45c 

Slower*  / ox 

SOUTHERN 

Cueiy  Occasion 

DRY  CLEANERS 

HIBBERD’S 

Phone  X-1122 

3 loti At 

Ninth  Street  West  Durham 

n6  N.  Corcoran  Street 

Each  month  a  box 
of  Life  Savers  is 
given  to  the  per- 
s  o  n  contributing 
the  best  joke  of 
the  month. 


Lessons  in  Love  ® 


( a  refresher  course ) 


Blind  dating— It  can  be  fun!  It  can  be  torture!  In  any  event, 
always  have  LIFE  SAVERS  handy.  If  your  date’s  smooth  — 
you’ll  be  glad  your  breath  is  sweet!  If  he’s  not — well,  they  re 


The  Winning  Joke  This  Month 

He:  “You're  Mac  West,  aren't  you?" 

She:  “No,  I’m  June  West,  thirty  days  hotter  than  Mac." 
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For  the  Best 

Shoe  J^e pairing 
Service  in  Town 
Stop  at 

SHER'S 

Bus  Stop  at  Five  Points 


Haring  Difficulties? 


Call 


IILRHMI  LtnilRl 

Gregson  &  Peabody  Streets 
Phone  L-991 


Clothing  for 
Every  Season 

is  yours 
at 

RAYLASS 

Department  Store 

315  W.  Main  St. 


Brave  Coward 

(Continued  from  Page  15) 
fishermen  stood  silently.  They 
shielded  their  faces,  trying  to  see  out 
in  the  channel.  The  rain  was  coming 
down  less,  but  the  wind,  biting  cold, 
tore  at  their  slickers  and  flung  small 
bits  of  fish  scales  and  torn  nets 
around  them. 

“Hey,  you  guys.  Listen.”  Every 
one  of  them  looked  out  toward  the 
sound  staring  as  if  they  could  hear 
with  their  eyes.  First  they  only  heard 
waves  against  the  pier,  then  the  sound 
of  a  motor.  It  was  there,  then  it  died 
away.  Finally,  the  sound  came  in 
steadily.  A  searchlight  that  had  just 
been  brought  up  caught  the  little  boat 
as  it  bobbed  up  and  down. 

“Itsa  my  dory.  Dom  isa  bringin’ 
it  in.” 

The  men  turned  to  where  the  voice 
came  from.  Guiseppe  was  standing  in 
the  back  of  the  little  knot  of  men. 
“Bonza.  What  the  hell!  What  hap¬ 
pened  to  you?” 

“I  could  not  finda  rope  for  da 
motor.  ’  ’ 

“Dom  found  it  beside  the  motor.” 
That  was  Marks,  the  government 
man. 

Guiseppe  looked  at  him  with  amaze¬ 
ment  on  his  face.  “But  it  was  notta 
dere  in  da  afternoon.”  lie  turned 
away  from  the  blank  faces  of  the 
men.  “Looka.  Dere  is  a  da  dory  now. 
Dom  bringa  it  in  and  da  men,  too.” 
He  went  over  the  side  of  the  dock 
down  the  ladder  to  catch  the  rope 
when  Dom  threw  it  up  to  him. 

When  the  boat  came  up  beside  the 
ladder,  it  was  deep  in  the  water.  All 
six  men  were  there ;  Dom  stood  back 
by  the  motor.  He  threw  the  rope  up 
to  his  father  without  looking  to  see 
who  it  was,  then  held  onto  the  ladder 
while  the  workmen  went  up  the  steps. 

“Was  the  derrick  okay?” 

“Naw,  it  fell,  boss,  just  after  the 
kid  got  out  there.  The  barge’ll  go 
down  unless  the  storm  quits  pretty 
soon.  ’  ’ 

“You’re  all  right?” 

“Yeah.  How  ’bout  a  fag?” 

After  Dom  had  covered  the  motor, 
he  started  up  the  ladder.  Almost  at 


he  top,  he  saw  his  father.  Dom 
stopped. 

‘  ‘  What  happened,  Pop  ?  Couldn ’t 
you  find  the  rope?”  His  voice  sound¬ 
ed  much  older  than  before. 

“Comma  home.  You  need  t.a  getta  i 
off  da  wet  clothes.  Den  we  talk  about 
it.  ’  ’  The  boy  looked  at  his  father  a 
minute,  then  he  went  up  the  ladder 
and  started  back  toward  the  head  of 
the  pier.  His  small  figure,  silhouetted 
against  the  searchlight,  seemed  thin¬ 
ner  and  wetter  than  before. 

‘  ‘  Dom.  ’  ’  The  boy  did  not  stop 
walking.  “Domonie,  waitta  for  me.” 
He  stopped,  waited  for  his  father  to 
catch  up  with  him,  then  walked  on, 
still  not  speaking. 

The  two  reached  the  end  of  the  pier 
and  started  up  the  hill  toward  the 
houses.  Spanish  moss  was  strewn 
over  the  road,  and  driftwood  off  the 
beach  cluttered  part  of  the  way.  As 
they  walked,  the  storm  seemed  almost 
past.  But  the  sky  was  still  black,  and 
everything  was  hidden  in  the  dark¬ 
ness. 

“Dom,  you  don’  link  mucha  of  me, 
do  ya?”  Guiseppe  spoke  at  last.  His 
son  only  looked  at  him. 

4  ‘  I  was  tinkin  ’  of  Marietta  and  you. 
Somebody  couldda  gone.” 

“They  got  wives  and  kids,  too.” 
There  was  no  answer  for  that. 

When  they  were  almost  home,  the 
older  man  spoke  again.  “Dom,  I 
don’  know  how  to  tella  you.  Maybe 
you  know  what  I  mean  someday.  Now, 
maybe  notta.  But  I  wasa  scared.  I ’m 
never  ’fraid,  but  I  could  notta  go  to¬ 
night.  I  .  .  .” 

“Okay,  Pop.” 

Marietta  opened  the  door  for  them. 
“You  were  gone  so  long.  What  hap¬ 
pened?  Dom,  you’re  wet  all  the  way 
through.” 

“Let  Pop  tell  ya  ’bout  it.  I’m 
goin’  to  bed.” 

Dom  went  toward  the  back  of  the, 
house  to  his  room.  As  he  opened  the: 
door,  he  stopped.  He  looked  back  to 
where  his  father  was  standing,  looked 
in  his  eyes  for  a  long  minute,  then' 
turned  back  again  and  closed  the  door 
after  him. 

“Bon,  what’s  the  matter  with 
Dom?  He  doesn’t  act  like  that,  ever.” 

“Letsa  not  talk  about  it,  Marietta. 
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Letsa  go  ta  bed.”  He  took  off  his 
wet  slicker  and  boots  and  carried 
them  to  the  back  porch.  When  he 
came  back  in  the  room  he  found  his 
wife  staring  at  the  door  into  Dorn’s 
room.  It  was1  closed,  but  from  be¬ 
hind  it,  he  could  hear  a  muffled  sound, 
like  a  person  crying.  The  sound  went 
all  through  him.  It  was  an  awful 
sound. 

Helen  Elizabeth 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 
eat.  When  my  home-town  gang  got 
old  enough  to  have  a  conscious  inter¬ 
est  in  boys,  we  were  reluctant  to  pay 
much  attention  to  the  visiting  girls. 
We  had  to  spend  most  of  our  time 
seeing  that  they  didn’t  make  an  im¬ 
pression  on  our  men.  However,  I 
never  did  have  to  worry  about  Helen 
because  she  was  still  too  interested 
in  learning  about  extra-sensory  per¬ 
ception,  abstract  reasoning  and  as¬ 
trology  to  notice  the  opposite  sex  or 
to  realize  how  they  all  went  around 
beating  their  heads  on  the  walls  be- 
;  cause  she  was  so  aloof.  The  last  sum¬ 
mer  she  came  down,  she  must  have 
been  abont  fourteen — she  got  daily 
letters,  burning  with  adolescent  pas- 
1  sion,  from  a  boy  she  went  to  school 
with  named,  incidentally,  Johnny 
I  Meek.  I  asked  her  if  she  liked  him 
and  she  said  she  had  a  lot  of  fun 
with  him  because  he  got  so  scared 
when  she  conducted  a  seance  or  tried 
to  hypnotize  him.  It  could  never  be 
serious,  though,  because,  besides  the 
fact  that  a  Sagittarius  ought  never  to 
marry  a  Cancer,  she  had  had  an  illu- 
.  minating  premonition  that  life  to¬ 
gether  would  only  spell  doom  for 
both  of  them. 

Well,  I  guess  most  of  us  turn  out 
to  be  fairly  normal  people  eventually. 
Anyway,  after  Mama  had  finished 
raving  about  Helen’s  poise  and  per¬ 
sonality,  she  wrote,  “Did  you  ever 
;  hear  her  mention  a  boy  named  John? 
It  seems  lie’s  been  her  boy  friend 
since  high  school  and  she’s  going  to 
marry  him,  though  she  says  she’s  not 
in  any  particular  hurry.”  I  couldn’t 
help  wondering,  though,  if  she  is  only 
waiting  for  some  mysterious  cosmic 
force  to  give  her  the  green  light. 


The 

UNIONS 

East  and  West  Campus  Dining  Halls  •  Coffee  Shop 


Send 

Flowers 

And  make  sure 
they’re  from 


yMontgometifb 

Jloxibt 


“ Flowers  for  All  Occasions ” 

Phone  R-161 

Opposite  Washington  Duke 
Tavern 


J4at&  OH ! 


Slalionery 

Calling  Cards 

Invitations 

210  May  Street 


ORCHIDS  and  THANKS 

TO  DUKE  STUDENTS 

The  young  men  and  women  of  college 
today,  will  have  a  large  part  in  the 
responsibilities  and  opportunities  of 
postwar  America. 

We  share  their  fine  confidence  and 
high  hopes.  It  is  our  special  wish  to 
be  of  service  to  those  whose  careers 
will  be  found  in  the  Piedmont  Caro- 
linas. 

THANKS  FOR  YOUR  COOPERATION  AND 
UNDERSTANDING  OF  OUR  TRANSPORTA¬ 
TION  PROBLEMS  FOR  THE  PAST  FOUR 
YEARS.  YOU  HAVE  BEEN  PATIENT— YOU 
HAVE  BEEN  SWELL. 

DI  KE  I’OWEII  CO. 
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Kodak  Film 

Movie  Film 

Kodak  Developing 

Kodak  Color  Work 
★ 

Boxed  Social  Stationery 

Typewriter  Paper 

Carbon  Paper 

Ribbons 

★ 

Drawing  Instruments 

Slide  Rules 

T  Squares 

Drawing  Paper 

Drawing  Ink 
★ 

Loose  Leaf  Note  Books 
Loose  Fillers 
Diaries 

Memorandum  Books 
★ 

Maps 

Globes 

★ 

Rubber  Stamps  for 
Marking  Laundry 
★ 

Picture  Frames 

The  Rose  Agency 

206  Corcoran  Street 

Opposite  Hotel  Washington 
Duke 

Phone  L-959 


Two  Wars  and  a  Dream 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

IV 

A  nation  at  war, 

And  a.  soldier  returned  from  far  places. 

A  rumbling  nation,  always  busy,  now  busier 
Groaning  and  straining 
And  turning  out  wonders, 

Wonders  of  machinery  and  wonders  of  men, 

A  nation  whose  sole  business  was  war. 

And  he  a  part  of  it. 

Struggling  to  fit  himself  to  a  new  war, 

He  discarded  his  pack  and  rifle  and  combat  boots, 

And  grew  wings, 

Wings  for  another  war. 

On  another  side  of  the  world. 

Still  in  the  army  but  not  in  the  army, 

With  drums  and  bugles  and  brass  bands, 

But  with  grease  and  engines,  too. 

Guns  and  gadgets 
Computers  and  slide  rules, 

Plotters,  dividers,  clocks,  dials 

And  instruments  to  measure  the  stars  and  plot  a  course. 

To  take  a  metal  monster  bird  into  the  far-off  skies 
And  bring  her  home. 

The  wings  grew. 

But  not  easily. 

With  struggle  and  study 
Work  and  a  dream 
Yes,  a  dream  helped,  too. 

The  same  dream, 

The  one  dream. 

V 

A  sorry  city  in  the  backwash  of  war. 

A  city  with  broken  walls 
And  broken  people. 

And  the  stench  of  bodies  buried  loosely  under  crushed  stones. 

And  unwashed  children  begging  caramelli  in  the  streets, 

And  beaten  men  picking  cigarette  butts  in  the  gutter. 

A  nation  defeated — liberated  they  called  it. 

A  smiter  smitten. 

With  the  conqueror  present  but  he  too  full  of  pity  to  play 
the  game  and  be  cruel, 

Except  with  the  subtle  cruelty  of  causing  conquered  men  to 
look  to  their  conqueror  for  bread. 

And  in  the  midst  a  flyer,  newly  come, 

One  of  many  who  cried  against  war  against  the  weak, 

Who  was  sick  to  his  heart, 

And  didn’t  hate  but  was  hated 

With  life  too  real  to  face  or  think  about, 

And  only  a  dream  left 
And  it  so  far  away. 

His  smoky-eyed  dream 

And  he  wondered  if  those  eyes  read  his  mind 
And  cried,  too. 

VI 

A  war  in  the  skies 

In  the  eternal  cold  of  space. 

Where  silver  monster  birds, 

Bellies  fat  with  death  eggs 
Winged  across  the  alps, 

To  a  forbidden  fortress. 

Huge  birds  that  flew  in  V’s, 

Cold,  merciless  birds 

Ignoring  the  black  puff  balls  thrown  at  them 
By  a  frantic  foe. 

Cold,  even  dying  coldly  (Continued  on  Page  24) 
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Altitude 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 
having1  to  admit  publicly  that  he 
needed  help  from  those  he  had  so 
long  despised  gnawed  at  him.  His 
eyes  snapped  dangerously  in  his  im¬ 
passive  face. 

The  ambassador  was  holding  court, 
but  as  Estrada  loomed  towards  him 
the  people  drifted  away.  They  were 
alone  by  the  fire,  the  tall,  huge,  silent 
Spaniard  and  fussy  little  Mr.  Scot- 
ten,  getting  more  garrulous  and  more 
fussy  under  the  strain  of  having  to 
carry  on  a  one-sided  conversation. 

Miriam  stared  at  them.  The  thin 
music  she  had  heard  in  the  house  was 
beating  in  her  brain. 

“Beauty,  my  dear  Mrs.  Williams,” 
the  Major  was  saying,  “true  beauty 
exists  nowadays  only  south  of  the 
border  .  .  .  oh,  don’t  tell  me  they  get 
fat ;  I  know  it  .  .  .  but  the  Spanish 
woman  from  sixteen  to  twenty  is  the 
most  perfect  thing  on  earth  .  .  .  look 
at  Estrada’s  wife.” 

Miriam  shifted  her  gaze.  Mrs.  Es¬ 
trada  was  standing  by  the  window, 
her  black  hair  caught  back  in  heavy 
silver  combs,  the  fading  light  playing 
on  the  lovely  sweeping  lines  of  her 
face  with  its  melancholy  eyes. 

“She  looks  sad,”  she  murmured 
and  jumped  as  Estrada  loomed  be¬ 
side  her. 

“We  were  just  saying  how  beauti¬ 
ful  your  wife  is,”  she  said.  “I  don’t 
believe  you  know  Major  Hunt,  do 
you?  .  .  .  Senor  Estrada.” 

Estrada  ignored  the  Major’s  out¬ 
stretched  hand ;  he  gazed  down  at 
Miriam,  his  eyes,  very  brilliant, 
searching  her  face.  She  looked  back 
at  him,  blankly. 

“What  did  I  say?”  she  thought. 
But  whatever  he  was  seaching  for  lie 
did  not  find.  He  smiled  grimly  and 
looked  after  his  wife. 

“Our  women  are  brought  up  in  the 
knowledge  that  they  must  please 
men,”  he  said,  and  Miriam  noted  an 
undertone  of  savagery  in  his  voice. 
‘What  else  does  life  hold  for  them?” 

“What  a  convenient  philosophy,” 
•laid  the  Major.  “I’ve  been  married 
twice  and  I  really  can’t  sav  either 
(Continued,  on  Page  22) 
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★  Know  Your  Banker  Better  ★ 


For  Many  Tears  .  .  . 

We  have  had  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of 
serving  the  University  and  its  student  body 
...  an  association  we  cherish  more  and  more 
with  each  passing  year. 

'At 


Fidelity 

Barth 


MEMBER  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 
MEMBER  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
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VULTURE  CULTURE 


There  was  an  old  man  walking 
down  the  street,  when  he  noticed  a 
little  boy  crying. 

“Why  are  you  crying,  little  boy?” 
asked  the  old  gent. 

“Because  1  can't  do  the  things  the 
big  boys  can  do,"  sobbed  the  lad. 

So  the  old  man  sat  down  and  cried 
with  him. 

— Brunavian. 


She :  “Gosh.  Can’t  you  be  good  for 
rive  minutes?” 

He:  "Hell,  sister.  I’ll  be  good  for 
20  years  yet.” 

— Brunavian. 


Murgatroyd 

Was  a  cow  more  athletic  than 
Mudderly. 

She  hoppeda  picket  fence  and  was 

Destroyed 

Udderly. 

—Eliot. 


The  battleship  was  in  port  and  visi¬ 
tors  were  being  shown  around.  The 
guide  was  exhibiting  a  bronze  tablet 
set  in  the  deck. 

Guide :  ‘  ‘  And  here  is  where  our  gal¬ 
lant  captain  fell.” 

Nervous  old  lady:  "Well,  no  won¬ 
der.  I  nearly  tripped  over  the 
damned  thing  myself.” 

—Brunavian. 


There  was  a  little  country  girl  who 
always  went  out.  with  city  fellers  be¬ 
cause  farm  hands  were  too  rough. 

— Bomb  Bay  Messenger. 


As  one  girl  put  it,  "Everything  I 
want  to  do  is  either  illegal,  immoral 
or  fattening.” 

— Dodo. 


Women  without  principle  draw 
considerable  interest. 

— The  Cornell  Widow. 


A  sweet  young  gal  breezed  into  a 
florist  shop  and  looked  around  the 
shelves  for  something  she  wanted. 
Then  she  saw  an  old  chap  puttering 
around  a  plant  in  the  corner  and  went 
over  to  him. 


"Have  you  any  passion  poppy?” 
she  inquired. 

The  old  boy  looked  up  in  surprise. 

"Gol  ding  it!”  he  exclaimed.  "You 

just  wait  till  I  get  through  prunin’ 

this  lily !”  „ 

— Pelican. 


When  I  was  young 
And  in  my  prime 
I  used  to  do  it 
All  the  time. 

But  now  that  I 
Am  old  and  gray, 
I  only  do  it 
Once  a  day : 
Burma  Shave. 


A  stenographer  walked  into  the 
boss’  office  and  said:  "Sir,  I  just 
found  a  new  position.” 

Boss:  "Pine!  Close  the  door  and 
let’s  try  it  out.” 

— Colorado  Dodo. 


Daddy,  why  do  they. call  them  vir- 
gi  n  forests  ? 

My  son,  only  God  can  make  a  tree. 

— Jester. 

Perhaps  Adam  didn’t  have  a  fun- 
nybone.  but  he  sure  had  a  lot  of 
fun  with  a  spare  rib. 

—The  Colonnade. 


"What  in  the  world  makes  your 
tongue  so  black?” 

"I  dropped  a  bottle  of  whiskey  on 
a  freshly  tarred  road.” 

— The  Log. 


Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor’s 
wife, 

His  chickens  thou  shalt  not  slaughter. 
But  thank  the  Lord  it  isn’t  a  sin 
To  covet  thy  neighbor’s  daughter. 
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“That  bag  of  feathers  has  been  sitting  on  me  for  three  weeks!” 
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in  Baldwin’s  Young  Modern  Shop 


it’s  the  Young  |Modern  Shop  for 
joyously  refreshing  cottons  you’ll 
fall  in  love  with  at  first  sight  .  .  . 


irresistible,  sparkling  .  .  . 
by  Jonathan  Logan,  Judy 
’n'  Jill,  Joan  Norton  Irwin, 
Mary  Muffet,  Kay  Collier 
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Altitude 

(Continued  from  Page  19) 
nf  my  wives  put  themselves  out  too 
much  to  please  me  ...  in  fact,  if  I 
hadn’t  had  sense  to  duck  out  from 
under  in  time.  1  might  have  been  a 
henpecked  husband  .  .  .  and  1  believe 
it’s  even  worse  in  your  country,  isn't 
it.  Mrs.  Williams.’"  and  lie  turned 
his  puckish  grin  on  her.  Miriam 
opened  her  mouth  to  protest,  but. 
Estrada  was  before  her. 

“That's  rather  a  sweeping  state¬ 
ment.  isn't  it?"  he  said  swiftly.  “I 
am  sure  that  Mrs.  Williams,  for  one, 
does  not  rule  over  her  husband.” 

And.  again,  that  strange  searching 
glance  was  turned  on  her:  then  he 
left  them,  walking  with  that  stately, 
yet  insolent,  deliberation. 

“What  a  rum  customer,”  said  the 
Major.  “So  inconsiderate  .  .  .  could¬ 
n't  think  of  a  thing  to  do  with  my 
hand  .  .  .  T  pity  the  poor  girl  married 
to  him  .  .  .  here-here,  you’re  looking 
a  little  pale  around  the  gills,  my  dear 
.  .  .  is  anything  wrong?” 

“X-no,  ”  said  Miriam,  and  hastily 
turned  her  eyes  on  the  Scotten’s 
major-domo  who  was  passing  around 
the  drinks,  “What  handsome  people 
the  Ortovallian  Indians  are.” 

“Handsome,  perhaps,  and  treach¬ 
erous  too.” 

“Like  all  oppressed  peoples.” 

“My  dear,  if  that  remark  was  in- 
((' ontxnued  on  Page  23) 


"Where  Friends  Meet 99 

* 

SAWYER  &  MOORE,  INC. 

(One  block  from  the  Woman’s  College  Campus) 

Stationery  -  Cosmetics  and  Perfumes  -  Toiletries 
Phonograph  Records  -  Kodaks  and  Photographic  Supplies 

Fountain  Luncheonette 

Open  Sundays  12:00-11:00  P.  M. 

Meredith  Moore,  ’32  O.  G.  Sawyer,  ’23 
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Altitude 

(Continued  from.  Page  22) 
tended  as  a  prelude  to  a  discussion 
on  the  decadence  of  the  British  Em¬ 
pire  ...  it  has  failed  miserably.  I 
refuse  to  be  drawn.”  Miriam  grinned, 
rei  timbering  their  last  argument  on 
topic.  The  Major  had  become 
ec  .iderably  hot  under  the  collar. 

‘‘You  know  a  lot  about  them,  don’t 
you,  Major?”  she  said  thoughtfully. 

“The  Indians?  Yes.  wrote  a  book 
about  them  once  .  .  .  got  royalties  to 
the  tune  of  two  shillings  and  six¬ 
pence.  ’  ’ 

“Do  yon  know  anything  about 
their  music?” 

“Uh-huh,  why?” 

“I  keep  hearing  bagpipes.” 
“Bagpipes?”  said  the  Major.  “Oh, 
you  mean  the  tambris — -thin  reedy 
sound  .  .  .  never  cared  for  them  my¬ 
self  .  .  .  what  was  the  tune?” 

Miriam  hummed  it.  The  Major 
clutched  her  arm. 

“Did  you  hear  that  in  your 
house  ? ’  ’ 

|  “Yes,”  she  said,  her  eyes  wide  with 
fear. 

“That’s  their  death  chant;  they 
used  to  play  it  before  they  went  into 
battle.”  They  stared  at  each  other. 
“You  must  have  imagined  it.” 

“No,  no,  I  didn’t.  I  couldn’t  have 
remembered  it.” 

|  “You  probably  heard  it  once  and 
!  t  stuck  in  your  brain.  Tunes  do,  you 
mow.  ’  ’ 

“No,  I  tell  you  I  heard  it.” 

“It's  impossible!  You,  of  all  peo¬ 
ple!  You  treat  your  servants  well, 
lon’t  you?” 

“Yes,  of  course  I  do — but  that’s 
mother  thing.  They  all  quit  to¬ 
night.” 

!  “Quit?” 

“Yes,  they  all  left.  I  went  down 
nd  the  house  was  empty ;  there  was 
10  one  there.” 

j  “Miriam,  go  and  get  your  hus¬ 
band.  You’re  both  spending  the  night 
t  my  house.” 

Miriam  laughed  weakly.  “Dan 
•ould  think  I  was  crazy,”  she  said. 
“Well,  by  God,  I’ll  convince  him! 
'hese  Indians  are  too  dangerous  to 
(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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Two  Wars  and  a  Dream 

i  Continued  from  Page  IS) 

And  majestically. 

Fluttering'  regally  to  the  earth 
In  broken  pieces. 

That  was  the  whole  picture 
From  afar. 

But  how  distorted  the  close  up. 

The  tiny  men  inside  the  birds  were  not  cold, 

Except  physically. 

They  looked  it. 

Bodies  enclosed  in  steel  and  masks  with  long  noses, 

Like  elephants, 

And  steel  hats. 

And  wires  and  tubes 

And  bulky,  unearthly  shapes, 

Like  spacemen  from  Mars  or  somewhere. 

But  underneath  were  pounding  hearts  and  wide  fear- filled 
eyes. 

And  heaving  chests, 

And  little  maggots  squirming  in  the  brains 
For  their  deaths  were  not  majestic, 

And  their  wounds  bled. 

To  them  the  black  puff  balls  were  not  lazy. 

They  screamed  and  punctured  and  jarred  thin  metal  Avails 
With  sounds  like  “Whoomp,  whoomp.” 

And  killed  men 
And  their  birds. 

Too  helpless  to  dream, 

Men  could  only  carry  bits  of  a  dream  to  protect  them,  perhaps. 

Like  pictures  in  a  locket 

Or  letters  in  a  pocket  over  the  heart, 

For  nothing  can  kill  a  dream. 

Thev  live  forever. 

VII 

A  Avar  over 

And  shortly  another  ended. 

And  people  shouting  and  kissing  each  other  and  crying  and 
laughing 

And  tearing  about  madly. 

Over,  over,  over. 

The  Avar  is  over. 

And  the  soldier  looks  at  his  dream  in  his  mind, 

His  dream  that  carried  him  through  tAA’o  wars. 

He  clutches  it  desperately  for  a  breath 

And  then  takes  a  little  gold  key 

And  locks  his  dream  away  forever,  in  his  heart. 
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Altitude 

(Continued  from  Page  23) 
mess  with.  Where  is  he?  I’ll  find 
him  for  you.” 

The  Major  went  off  at  a  run  and 
Miriam  leaned  against  the  wall,  panic 
shaking  her.  Somebody  was  going  to 
try  to  kill  them.  “Things  like  this 
don’t  happen  to  people  like  us,”  she 
thought  frantically,  “and  why,  why, 
why  ? '  ’  Suddenly  she  wanted  Dan 
vert*  badly.  She  started  up  to  look  for 
him  and  came  face  to  face  with  Es¬ 
trada.  He  was  staring  past  her.  She 
whirled  around  to  see  what  he  was 


staring  at.  Dan  and  Mrs.  Estrada 
were  standing  just  inside  the  door. 
Dan’s  back  was  toward  them  and  the 
girl  was  looking  up  at  him,  her  look 
very  soft  and  intimate. 

Miriam’s  knees  gave  way  and  she 
sat  down  suddenly  in  the  nearest 
chair. 

Six  months  in  Quito  without  me 
.  .  .  a  beautiful  girl  who  had  once 
been  gay.  .  .  .  Estrada’s  mother  had 
been  an  Indian.  .  .  .  Dan’s  irritability 
and  his  sudden  fits  of  remorse.  .  .  . 
Estrada’s  savage  glittering  eyes.  The 
death  chant  of  the  Ortovallian  In¬ 
dians  swelled  in  her  ears. 


Designing 
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Photography 
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Proudly  presents 

Junior  Guild  Originals 


Featured  Exclusively  in  Durham  only 
at  this  store 


BEAU  BONNET  BEWITCHER 


Your  beguiling  schoolgirl  bonnet  breaks  into  a  heart-taking 
exclusive  Junior  Guild  print  on  a  black  ground  that  blends  so 
sophisticatedly  with  blonde,  brunette  and  titian  personalities. 
So  typically  Junior  Guild  with  jewel-sparked  clips  at  the 
keyhole  neckline  .  .  .  winged  sleeves,  wasp  waist  and  cas- 
cading  peplum.  A  bit  of  perfection  in  caressing 
rayon  crepe! 
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Juniors 

. . .  your  springboard  from 
college  to  a  career 

VOGUE’S 

12th 

PRIX  de  PARIS 

Vogue's  prix  de  Paris  contest  for  college  seniors  is 
tailor-made  for  you  who  want  to  try  your  talents  for 
fashion,  writing,  merchandising,  art  or  photography, 
advertising.  It’s  Vogue’s  way  of  culling  the  best  edi¬ 
torial  talent  from  the  college  classes  of  1947.  It’s 
your  way  to  step  straight  from  college  into  a  career. 

First  prize  is  a  year’s  job  with  Vogue... six  months 
in  the  Paris  office  and  six  months  in  New  York.  Second 
prize  is  six  months  with  Vogue  in  New  York.  Ten 
honorable  mention  winners  are  considered  for  jobs 
with  other  Conde  Nast  publications:  Glamour,  House 
&  Garden,  Vogue  Pattern  Book.  The  next  top  one 
hundred  contestants  are  introduced  to  stores,  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  and  other  magazines,  to  whom  suc¬ 
cessful  participation  in  the  prix  is  an  entering-wedge. 

Plan  now  to  make  Vogue’s  prix  de  Paris  an  important 
part  of  your  senior  year.  Save  time  to  take  it  in  your 
stride... there  are  four  quizzes  to  answer,  and  if 
you’re  among  the  finalists,  a  1500-word  thesis  to 
write.  The  art  and  photography  division  of  the  con¬ 
test  has  special  questions,  special  prizes.  PRIX  DE 
PARIS  contest  rules  and  first  quiz  will  appear  in  the 
August  15th  issue  of  Vogue.  For  additional  informa¬ 
tion  write  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Campbell,  Director 
Vogue’s  prix  de  Paris,  420  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York  17,  N.Y. 
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Cover  Photography  by  Norman  Anderson 

Olih  Alontli 

The  wistful  graduates  on  the  cover  are 
Lindy  Stivers  and  Tom  Gorsuch.  Their 
only  legitimate  claim  to  the  role  they  are 
playing  in  the  picture  is  the  fact  that  they 
are  photogenic.  Norman  Anderson,  the  man 
behind  the  camera,  has  turned  in  an  un¬ 
deniably  professionl  job  on  both  the  cover 
shot  and  the  ad  shots.  Bill  Styron,  a  former 
Archive  contributor,  returns  to  the  mag 
world  with  an  appealing  story  about  a  fe¬ 
male  alcoholic.  Styron  is  regarded  by  those 
who  know,  as  the  outstanding  student  writer 
at  Duke.  All  who  have  read  Styron  before 
will  agree  that  “This  Is  My  Daughter” 
on  page  6  is  one  of  his  best  efforts.  Jill 
Fothergill,  who  has  frankly  overwhelmed 
the  editors  with  the  superior  quality  of  her 
literary  produce,  has  published  herein  -an 
amusing  story  about  a  Spanish  servant  in 


editorial  Stall 
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Ecuador.  You’ll  chuckle  heartily  as  you 
read  about  ‘ 1  Tomas  and  God  ’  ’  on  page  9. 

J.  Patrick  Dorsey 

Lou  Bello 

Tomas  is  a  living  character  with  whom  Jill 
was  acquainted  in  her  native  Ecuadorian 

Marg  Colvin 

Ned  Cathcart 

town.  The  illustration  is  by  a  newcomer 
to  the  Archive  art  staff,  Maude  Fowler. 

Kay  Lauer 

Bill  Andrews 

Another  newcomer  you’ll  be  hearing  more 
from  is  Archie,  the  roving  journalist  who  pens 

Betty  Bayliss 

Al  Earnest 

the  feature  on  page  5.  John  A.  McDougald, 
an  ex-Marine,  has  written  a  clever  fantasy 

Eleanor  Brinn 

Margaret  Meeker 

about  an  abused  schoolboy.  “Excuses”  on 
page  14  will  probably  recall  your  elemen¬ 
tary  school  days,  but  if  you  happened  to 

Barbara  Baynard 

Nancy  Rousseau 

have  had  a  problem  like  Peter’s,  we  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  you  used  another  solution.  The 

Gloria  Koltinsky 

Shirley  Dick 

illustrations  for  McDougald ’s  story  and  also 

Styron ’s  were  drawn  by  an  Archive  old- 

Mary  Ann  Duncan 

Slim  Baird 

timer,  Johnny  Barber,  who  has  done  a  cus¬ 
tomarily  excellent  job.  Another  innovation 

Sara  IIuckle 

Leslie  Mosely 

we  hope  you’ll  like  is  the  Book  Review’  sec¬ 
tion  on  page  Hi.  The  critics,  Throne, 

Nancy  McCrummin 

Margaret  Frans 

Dopke,  and  Wilson  are  well  qualified  to 
opine  on  the  subject  of  books.  A1  Tail- 
man’s  article  “A  New  Slant”  on  page  11  is 

Jinx  Miller 

Jane  Matthaus 

file  antithesis  of  prevailing  bull-chatter,  and 
for  that  reason  is  worth  noting,  even  if 

Betsy  Chapman 

Bacon  Hardee 

you  can’t  digest  it.  In  the  poetry  depart¬ 
ment,  we  have  three  veteran  poets  reap¬ 

Bill  Bryan 

H.  R.  Turner 

pearing  in  the  Archive,  Olive  Lanham, 

Lewis  Buck,  and  Joan  Angevine.  The 

Dick  Wyman 

Tex  Grayson 

poems  appearing  on  page  27  have  been  run 
through  the  critic’s  mill  and  have  emerged 
with  hearty  acclaim. 

Charles  Hamilton 

Ray  Appen 

Concexning 


Printing  styles  and  the  trend  in  type 
faces  are  constantly  changing,  but  Serv¬ 
ice  and  High  Quality  are  unvarying  in 
the  production  of  all  printing  in  our 
large  plant. 

We  have  been  growing  for  60  years  .  .  . 
serving  the  manufacturing,  trades,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  professional  leaders  in  North 
Carolina  and  the  South. 
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DURHAM,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


The  New  Regime — The  1946-47  Archive 
is  hopefully  placed  under  this  pseudonym 
by  the  members  of  the  staff  and  the  editor 
in  particular.  Ever  since  the  fusion  of  the 
Archive  and  the  Duke  ’n’  Duchess,  the 
editors  have  been  placed  in  the  dilemma  of 
combining  literary  material  with  humor. 
Both  have  suffered  a  decline  in  quality  as  a 
result.  Criticism  has  come  from  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  the  faculty,  the  alumni,  and 
most  severely  from  the  students.  The  de¬ 
sire  of  the  students  to  raise  the  standards 
of  their  college  magazine  has  made  a  fal¬ 
lacy  of  the  theory  that  a  publication,  in 
order  to  please  its  collegiate  readers,  should 
be  aimed  at  the  intelligence  of  an  adoles¬ 
cent  gutter  rat.  This  desire  has  been  proved 
to  exist,  and  we  hereby  recognize  it.  We 
give  the  magazine  to  you,  for  acceptance, 
disapproval,  or  even  fierce  criticism.  By 
way  of  reinforcing  the  previous  statement, 
we  invite  and  urge  you  to  submit  your  com¬ 
ments  concerning  the  magazine.  Don’t  hes¬ 
itate!  Remember  the  old  adage,  “Nothing 
ventured,  nothing  gained.”  It  is  as  much 
your  gain  as  ours  to  publish  a  magazine 
that  will  form  the  vanguard  for  college  pub¬ 
lications  all  over  the  nation. 

Roger,  Come  In — But  don’t  feel  unin¬ 
vited  if  your  name  isn ’t  Roger.  All  you 
men  are  welcome.  Since  you  ’ve  been  away, 
the  women  have  taken  up  your  pens  and 
pencils  on  Pub  Row,  but  we  ’re  not  too  proud 
to  admit  that  new  blood  is  needed.  This 
is  a  campuswide  publication,  and  it  shouldn ’t 
be  so  in  name  only.  We  concede  to  your 
ability  and  grant  that  the  masculine  touch 
is  essential.  We  know  you  ’re  here,  and  all 
agree  that  it  would  be  better  than  fine  to 
see  you  in  the  row  on  the  Row.  Remember, 
if  this  magazine  gripes  you,  why  don’t  you 
do  something  about  it? 

Sweat  and  Tears — Through  the  sweat  of 
exam  period  on  East,  we  pause  and  try  to 
restrain  from  being  trite  in  saying  fare¬ 
well  to  all  those  who  are  joining  the  grad¬ 
uation  exodus.  The  Class  of  ’46  certainly 
cops  the  honors  for  being  the  red-headed 
stepchild  of  Dearaulduke.  You  came  to  a 
war-bitten  university,  and  you  leave  it  not 
yet  recovered.  Still  credit  is  due  you  for 
keeping  the  home  fires  burning,  be  they  ever 
so  flickering.  Our  gratitude  goes  with  your 
diploma  for  helping  rekindle  the  bonfire 
which  we  hope  will  be  the  Duke  you  never 
knew.  Best  of  luck,  all  you  new  alumni! 

Che  Cditol. 
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Peacetime  Spring 


Time  for 
Fun  in  the  Sun 


Swim  Suits 
Play  Clothes 
Beachwear 
Sportswear 
Gardening  Suits 

As  usual  Robbins 
is  equipped  to  suppl 
your  wants  from 
Fashion’s  Finest 


Betty  Jewell —  California  Darling  2-piece  playsuit 
Janice  Paradies — Bathing  suit  by  Cole  of  California 


ROBBINS 


Archie  Speaks 


Archie,  pictured  above,  is  the  brainchild 
and  sole  property  of  the  Archive.  One  day 
he  walked  into  the  Archive  office,  sat  down 
at  the  small  brown  desk  in  the  corner,  be¬ 
gan  typing,  and  none  of  us  have  succeeded 
in  persuading  him  to  leave  yet.  He  agreed 
to  write  this  column  in  payment  for  rent 
of  the  desk,  explaining  how  necessary  it 
was  to  have  a  place  where  he  could  work 
on  The  Great  American  Novel  from  time 
to  time.  So  Archie ’s  here  .  .  .  there ’s  no 
denying  it.  When  he  leaves,  you  can  be  sure 
that  the  housing  shortage  has  eased  consid¬ 
erably. 

The  Editor. 

The  ethnologists  tell  us  that  every  cul¬ 
ture  has  a  social  cynosure,  that  is,  a  point 
of  interest  toward  which  the  culture  reacts. 
In  America  the  social  cynosure  is  the  beau¬ 
tiful  young  unmarried  woman,  the  Petty 
Girl.  She  is  an  ideal  and  an  expression  for 
the  romantic  outlet  of  a  people.  Whether 
we  realize  it  or  not,  when  we  pin  our  in¬ 
terest  on  a  pin-up  girl,  we  are  escaping 
reality,  or  so  they  say.  The  expansion  of 
the  modeling  industry,  the  increased  all 
over  interest  in  glamour  are  evidence  that 
we  are  looking  for  relief  from  the  monotony 
of  work,  that  we  desire  to  be  as  carefree 
as  Mr.  Petty’s  little  girls.  Take  it  or  leave 
it,  but  the  next  time  you  look  at  your  fav¬ 
orite  glamour  gal,  you’re  a  cinch  to  wonder 
if  you  aren ’t  just  a  little  disgruntled  with 
life  after  all. 

Not  so  long  ago  Billy  Hose,  the  well- 
known  promoter  of  show  girls,  made  a  pub¬ 
lic  statement  to  the  effect  that  “beautiful 
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girls  don’t  go  to  college.”  The  Harvard 
Lampoon,  one  of  the  best  humor  magazines 
in  the  country,  took  exception  to  this  ob¬ 
vious  fallacy  and  sent  a  telegram  to  Mr. 
Rose,  challenging  him  to  a  beauty  contest 
between  six  of  his  girls  and  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  college  girls,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
Lampoon.  Mr.  Rose  has  accepted  the  chal¬ 
lenge,  and  the  Lampoon  has  sent  out  an 
SOS  for  college  glamour  from  all  over  the 
nation.  They  propose  to  hold  the  contest 
in  Cambridge  on  the  eighteenth  of  May. 
'File  girls  are  to  appear  in  evening  gowns 
and  bathing  suits,  which  are  to  be  designed 
individually  by  Adrian,  famous  Hollywood 
costumer.  The  judges  are  to  be  five  promi¬ 
nent  newspaper  men,  plus  representatives 
from  the  AP  and  UP. 

Lampoon  officials  say,  “We  feel  that  it 
is  our  duty  to  further  the  interests  and 
uphold  the  honor  of  the  American  college 
womanhood.  No  public-spirited  collegian 
will  disagree  with  this !  ’  ’ 


Because  of  final  examinations  on  East 
Campus,  which  are  scheduled  for  the  ap¬ 
proximate  date  of  the  contest  the  Archive 
was  unable  to  reply  that  Duke  will  be  rep¬ 
resented  at  the  cheesecake  session  in  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Ted  Husing  has  become  famous  among 
Dukesters  on  an  account  other  than  that  of 
being  one  of  the  nation ’s  foremost  sports 
announcers.  In  a  WAA-sponsored  talk 
here  the  last  of  April,  he  told  his  audience 
that  he  hoped  to  return  to  Duke  next  fall, 
at  the  request  of  Wallace  Wade,  to  broad¬ 
cast  the  Duke-Tennessee  football  game.  At 
that  time,  he  said,  “I  shall  look  forward 
to  having  a  cigarette  and  chatting  with 
you  under  the  virgin  lights.”  Apparently 
Mr.  Husing  agrees  with  the  Grounds  and 
Buildings  staff  in  that  you  can  always  use 
a  little  light  on  any  subject  .  .  .  almost 
any,  that  is. 

A  recreation  center  for  Duke  is  a  prime 
necessity  for  the  very  reason  that  Bob  Allen 
gave  in  the  Chronicle  several  weeks  ago: 
Durham  affords  very  few  respectable  places 
where  Duke  students  may  go  to  enjoy  clean 
amusement.  But  the  question  always  arises, 
“Why  can’t  the  University  allocate  a  por¬ 
tion  of  its  large  endowment  to  allay  the 
cost  of  such  a  building?”  The  answer, 
sufficient  or  not,  is  that  when  $320  a  day  is 
paid  out  for  the  services  of  carpenters, 
electricians,  and  campus  police,  a  big  bit 
is  taken  out  of  any  endowment. 
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Z)!th  3*  -My  taught  ex 

h 

WILLIAM  S  n  RON 


//  <  picked  her  up,  stacking  her  on  end  like  a  sack  of  flour  and 
pushed  her  toward  the  door. 


I  was  waiting  for  Jean,  sitting  at 
the  bar  and  staring  modestly  at 
my  reflection  in  the  mirror  when,  dur¬ 
ing  my  second  drink,  I  became  aware 
of  the  two  women  sitting  next  to  me. 
One  of  them,  the  older  of  the  two, 
was  trying  to  catch  my  eye  in  the  mir¬ 
ror.  She  was  a  well-dressed  woman 
of  about  sixty.  Her  fading  red  hair 
was  piled  on  top  of  her  head  in  scrolls 
and  curlicues  which  were  becoming 
gray  and  wispy  at  the  edges.  A 
weighty  looking  necklace  set  with 
what  I  presumed  to  be  diamonds, 
rested  haughtily  between  two  creases 
in  her  well-powdered  neck.  I  imag¬ 
ined  she  must  look  like  what  society 
columnists  call  a  dowager. 

“Marion,”  she  was  saying  to  the 
other  woman,  “don’t  you  think  the 
lieutenant  will  join  us?  I  think  he 
would  if  you  asked  him.  ’  ’  She  was 
smiling  at  me  in  the  mirror  with 
blurry  eyes. 

The  other  was  a  dark  girl  of  about 
thirty.  She  was  very  handsome,  but 
she  looked  tired,  unhappy,  and  im¬ 
mensely  bored. 

The  women  each  ordered  a  Man¬ 
hattan.  The  younger  one  downed 
hers  in  two  quick  gulps.  Then  she 
set  the  glass  back  down  on  the  table 
and  resumed  her  look  of  weary  dis¬ 
gust. 

“What  do  you  drink  it  so  fast 
for?”  The  older  woman’s  voice  was 
harsh  and  amicable.  “You  oughtn’t 
to  drink  it  like  that,  Marion.  That’s 
no  way  to  drink.”  She  laughed  and 
gouged  the  girl  in  the  ribs.  “What 
if  Monroe  should  see  you  drink  like 
that.  My  God,  he’d  go  era- zy.”  She 
laughed  again,  nervously. 

The  girl  turned  and  stared  in  silent 
rage  at  the  other  woman.  Then  she 
spoke  with  alcoholic  precision  be¬ 
tween  her  angry  lips,  as  if  she  were 
trying  to  hold  hack  an  outburst  of 
exasperation.  “Oh,  I  can  drink  it 
like  that  if  I  want  to,”  she  muttered. 
“What  do  you  want  me  to  do?  Sit 
here  all  day  and  nurse  each  drink 
along  like  a  barfly?  Lord,  Mother. 
...”  She  turned  away  and  stared 
at  the  bar. _ _ 

Illustrated  by  Johnny  Barber 
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The  mother  suddenly  looked  at  me. 
“What  do  you  think  of  a  girl  like 
that?  Just  what  do  you  think?  I 
can’t  do  anything  with  her.  If  her 
husband  saw  her  in  this  place  1  don't 
know  what  he’d  do.” 

She  leaned  toward  me,  balancing 
unsteadily  on  the  stool. 

“I’m  her  mother,”  she  revealed, 
plucking  at  my  sleeve.  “I’ve  come  to 
take  care  of  her  while  her  husband’s 
away.  ” 

“Oh,  Mother,  for  heaven’s  sake, 
will  you?”  The  daughter  looked  at 
me  sullenly,  and  clenched  her  lips  to¬ 
gether  in  silent  wrath,  as  if  she  could 
have  throttled  the  old  lady  on  the 
spot. 

“All  right,  now,  Mrs.  Hyde  Park.” 
She  turned  to  me  again,  chuckling 
moistly.  “I  call  her  Mrs.  Hyde  Park. 
Her  husband’s  name  is  Monroe  Hyde. 
If  he  could  see  his  little  wife  now, 
wouldn’t  he  be  furious?”  She  looked 
at  me  intently.  Her  voice  became  a 
whisper,  and  as  she  leaned  over  to¬ 
wards  me  and  placed  her  hand  con¬ 
fidingly  on  my  shoulder,  I  had  the 
feeling  that  she  was  about  to  reveal 
to  me  grand  and  mysterious  wonders. 
“He’s  in  Arizona  now,  making  money 
for  the  American  Copper  people. 
He  won’t  let  her  drink  when  lie’s  at 
home.  Not  a  drop.  ‘No  wife  of  mine 
will  drink  whiskey.  It’s  unhealthy 
and  ruinous.’  That’s  what  he  says. 
Ruinous.”  She  repeated  the  word 
incredulously.  “  Imagine  that !  I’m 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Thomason  from  Tu¬ 
dor  City.  I  have  to  take  care  of 
old  Mrs.  Hyde  Park  while  hubby’s 
away.  ” 

I  looked  at  Marion  as  she  fidgeted 
nervously  with  her  glass. 

“And  lieutenant,”  she  gurgled, 
“he  makes  her  read  books  like  How 
to  Relax.  What  do  you  think  of  that  ? 
Hah?”  She  turned  briskly  to  her 
daughter.  “Isn’t  this  soldier  nice, 
Marion  ?  Talk  to  her,  lieutenant.  I 
can’t  do  anything  with  her.  Isn’t 
she  beautiful  ?  She  used  to  be  a 
model.”  She  babbled  on  to  both  of 
us  at  the  same  time,  nodding  at  Mar¬ 
ion,  at  the  mirror,  and  at  me  with 
delight  and  approval.  “He’s  your 


age,  too,  Marion,”  she  went  on.  “He’s 
your  age.  ’  ’ 

The  girl  looked  at  me  with  uncom¬ 
fortable  disinterest. 

“Is  he ?  How  do  you  know ? ’ ’  She 
gazed  at  me  with  a  contempt  which 
was  for  the  moment  disarming,  and 
I  fingered  my  glass  and  smiled  fool¬ 
ishly. 

The  woman  continued  her  harangue. 
Up  until  then  I  had  not  said  a  word. 

I  had  nodded  my  head  amiably  at 
everything  the  woman  had  said.  I 
signalled  the  bartender  for  a  drink 
and  offered  the  women  cigarettes. 
Mrs.  Thomason  smiled  and  took  one. 
Marion  took  one,  at  her  mother's 
nudging  insistence,  and  lighted  it  un¬ 
steadily.  She  puffed  with  fierce  con¬ 
centration.  Her  eyes  had  a  dis¬ 
traught,  wandering  look  which  made 
me  stir  uneasily  on  my  stool. 

“What  is  your  name,  lieutenant?” 
Mrs.  Thomason  went  on,  without 
waiting  for  an  answer.  “This  is 
Marion,  my  daughter.  She  used  to 
be  a  model.  Talk  to  her,  will  you?  I 
can’t  do  anything  with  her.” 

“Glad  to  know  you,  Marion.  My 
name  is  Bill. ’ ’ 

Marion  was  still  puffing  viciously. 
She  had  lighted  the  cigarette  half  an 
inch  from  the  end,  and  it  was  smold¬ 
ering  uselessly  between  her  fingers. 
Suddenly  she  threw  it  with  frantic, 
silent  rage  into  the  ash  tray. 

Mrs.  Thomason  ordered  two  more 
Manhattans.  Marion’s  drink  dis¬ 
appeared  in  two  quick  swallows. 

“She  really  shouldn’t  drink  so 
much.  But  her  husband — ”  she  pro¬ 
nounced  the  word  as  if  she  were  re¬ 
ferring,  half  in  fear,  to  the  ghost  of 
a  recently  departed  ancestor  “ — her 
husband  won’t  let  her  drink.  Why, 
he’d  go  era- zy  if  he  saw  Marion  in 
this  bar.  She  lives  right  around  the 
corner.  Penthouse  and  everything. 
He’s  from  Texas.  And  he’s  twenty 
years  older  than  she  is  and.  ...” 

Through  the  mirror  1  could  see  that 
Jean  had  come  in  and  was  standing 
behind  us.  She  was  looking  at  all 
three  of  us  with  irritation. 

“Hello,  darling,”  I  said,  winking 
at  her  reflection.  She  scowled  darkly. 


Mrs.  Thomason  grasped  Jean  by  the 
arm  and  pulled  her  up  toward  the 
stool. 

“Isn’t  she  a  dear  looking  girl? 
Isn’t  she,  Marion?” 

Marion  gazed  at  her  listlessly. 

“You  fine  young  people  talk  to 
Marion.  I  can’t  do  anything  with 
her.  When  her  husband’s  away,  she 
always  drinks  so  much.  We  were 
going  to  Longchamp ’s  for  dinner,  but 
we  had  to  come  in  here  for  just  one 
cocktail.  ‘Just  one,  Mother,’  she 
says,  and  now  look.  ...” 

Marion  was  drunk.  She  rocked  on 
the  stool,  fumbling  with  her  coat. 

“Help  her  on  with  it,”  Jean  mur¬ 
mured.  I  had  no  idea  that  Marion 
was  so  far  gone.  Although  she  had 
certainly  been  far  from  the  congenial 
matron  that  one  usually  finds  propped 
up  against  a  Lexington  Avenue  bar 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  I  had  thought 
all  the  while  that  she  had  been  sober, 
sober  enough,  that  is,  to  have  sneered 
gracefully  at  me  for  half  an  hour. 

I  got  up  and  started  to  place  the 
coat  over  her  shoulder,  but  she  silently 
pushed  my  arm  down. 

“I  wish  you  would  take  care  of 
her,”  Mrs.  Thomason  said.  “I  try 
and  try — ” 

“But  really — ”  Jean  was  saying. 

Marion  got  off  the  stool  and  leaned 
perilously  against  the  bar.  She  mut¬ 
tered  something  incoherent  and  started 
to  wander  toward  the  rear  of  the  bar. 
She  began  to  lurch  from  side  to  side, 
and  steadied  herself  with  a  jolt 
against  the  shoulder  of  an  old  man 
quietly  eating  in  one  of  the  booths. 
He  looked  up  in  amazement  and 
craned  his  neck  as  she  staggered  past. 

Mrs.  Thomason  caught  me  by  the 
arm. 

“Take  care  of  her,”  she  pleaded. 
“Make  her  sit  down.  Take  her  out  in 
the  air.  Take  care  of  her  for  me,  will 
you  please?  You  two  young  people.” 
She  fluttered  about  me  like  some  con¬ 
fused  and  worried  large  bird.  I  had 
never  laid  eyes  on  her  before  that 
afternoon,  but  perhaps  it  was  this 
very  bewildered  insistence  coming 
from  a  stranger  that  prompted  me  to 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Tomas  and  God 


By  JILL  FOTHERGILL 


My  sister  came  flying  up  the 
stairs  looking  white  and  shaken. 
“Oh,  gosh,”  she  yelled,  “Tomas 
has  gone  and  got  religion.” 

“Tomas!”  exclaimed  my  father. 
“Nonsense,  lie’s  just  drunk  again.” 

“Oh,  no,  he  isn’t.  lie’s  given  up 
drinking  for  good,  he  says,  lie’s  on 
the  wagon,  and  lie’s  putting  up  pic¬ 
tures  of  saints  all  over  his  walls.  He’s 
even  taken  Betty  Grable  down!  It’s 
all  because  that  fisherman  from  Manta 
got  a  bigger  haul  than  lie  did,  and 
lie’s  crying.  He  says  his  prestige  is 
damaged,  and  he’s  gone  to  church  to 
pray.  Poor  dear,  he’s  so  upset.” 

“I  fail  to  see,”  said  mother,  “why 
the  fact  that  anyone  around  here 
wishes  to  behave  like  a  Christian 
should  be  so  upsetting.” 

“But,  Mother,  you  don’t  under¬ 
stand.  He’s  unhappy,”  said  Cathy 
almost  in  tears.  “I’m  sure  religion 
won’t  agree  with  him.  He  looks  so 
gloomy,  and  he  told  me  if  I  didn’t  let 
down  the  hem  in  this  dress  I’d  he  in 
danger  of  hellfire.  Daddy,  you’ve 
just  got  to  do  something.” 

My  father  settled  himself  back  com¬ 
fortably  among  his  cushions. 

“If  getting  religion  will  stop  that 
old  heathen  from  stealing  my  whiskey, 
let  him  go  to  it,”  he  said.  “And  any¬ 
way  I  know  Tomas.  This  won’t  last 
long.” 

But  it  did. 

There  were  no  half  measures  about 
the  way  Tomas  went  about  re¬ 
instating  himself  among  the  faithful. 
Down  from  his  walls  came  the 
“Varga”  girls  and  “Petty”  girls 
which  he  had  snitched  from  Daddy’s 
Esquires.  Down  came  Alice  Pave 
and  Betty  Grable  and  the  rest  of  the 
blonde  divinities  so  dear  to  his  Latin 
heart.  Up  went  St.  Francis  and  St. 
Christopher  and  St.  Joan,  the  latter 
stepping  into  lurid-looking  flames 
with  the  expression  of  one  who  says 


“I  smell  something  burning.”  Up 
went  the  Virgin  and  Child,  and  the 
Assumption  and  the  Crucifixion  and 
the  Flight  into  Egypt.  Tomas  even 
took  to  keeping  a  catechism  by  his  bed¬ 
side,  though,  as  he  coidd  not  read,  I 
think  this  was  mainly  for  effect.  The 
waterside  bars  knew  him  no  longer. 
He  even  discarded  his  usual  fishing 
attire  for  a  tent-like  affair  that  cov¬ 
ered  his  whole  body.  Tomas  was  of¬ 
fering  up  his  exemplary  behavior  in 
exchange  for  the  downfall  of  the 
fisherman  from  Manta,  and  he  was 
going  to  leave  no  loopholes  through 
which  God  could  escape  doing  his 
duty. 

I  felt  there  was  something  a  little 
amiss  with  his  philosophy  and  tried 
to  point  it  out  to  him. 

“But,  Tomas,  if  you  were  a  true 
Christian,  you’d  forgive  your  en¬ 
emy  instead  of  going  to  church  and 
praying  that  he  he  struck  down 
dead,”  I  said. 

“Seilorita, ”  lie  said,  drawing  him¬ 
self  up  to  his  full  height,  “you  are  a 
woman  and  cannot  be  expected  to 
understand  these  things.  That  fisher¬ 
man  has  ruined  me  with  the  others. 
He  has  laughed  at  me,  at  me,  Tomas, 
the  best  fisherman  in  Salinas.  I  have 
done  all  I  can ;  now  (and  here  he 
gestured  grandly  in  the  general  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  heavens),  now  I  leave  it 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  God.”  Then 
he  added  thoughtfully,  “I  have  been 
a  good  Christian  now  for  a  month. 
Something  should  be  happening 
soon.  ’  ’ 

But  week  followed  week  and  noth¬ 
ing  did  happen.  The  fisherman  from 
Manta  swaggered  up  and  down  the 
beaches,  and  Tomas’  face  darkened  so 
ominously  we  were  afraid  that  al¬ 
most  any  day  he  would  cease  to  leave 
it  to  God  and  take  matters  into  his 
own  hands. 

But  Tomas’  faith  was  not  this 
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easily  shaken;  he  east  around  for 
-  mething  that  in iirlit  be  serving  God 
as  an  excuse  for  the  protracted  life 
:  the  fisherman  from  Manta,  and  lit 
an  us  lie  figured  out  that  it  was 
nat  to  be  expected  that  God  would  do 
any  tiling  for  a  man  who  lived  in  such 
a  heathenish  household  as  ours  was. 
With  characteristic  thoroughness  he 
vet  about  reforming  us  immediately, 
lie  began  his  campaign  by  being  ter¬ 
ribly  busy  in  the  hall  outside  our 
rooms  on  Sunday  morning  about 
church  time.  He  rattled  pails  and 
banged  brushes  around,  and  when 
that  brought  no  response  but  mut¬ 
tered  curses,  he  banged  into  Daddy’s 
room. 

"Get  out  of  here,  Tomas!”  yelled 
my  father. 

"Senor.  it  is  Sunday,  our  Loi'd’s 
day."  said  Tomas  and  paused  ex¬ 
pectantly. 

"1  don’t  care  whose  day  it  is,” 
shouted  Father.  "Get  out  of  here.” 

"Senor,  there  is  no  need  to  shout. 
I  am  only  thinking  of  your  immortal 
soul,”  he  said  piously. 

“Well,  stop  meddling  with  my  im¬ 
mortal  soul  and  get  out  of  here,” 
yelled  Daddy. 

My  father  is  not  pliable  material, 
and  Tomas  soon  saw  the  futility  of  it 
all  and  consigned  Daddy  to  the  fires 
of  hell  without  too  much  misgiving. 
Then  he  started  on  us. 

One  morning,  just  as  we  were 
going  upstairs  to  change  for  a  swim, 
he  appeared  before  us,  his  arms 
loaded  down  with  what  seemed  to  be 
a  couple  of  tents.  He  unravelled  two 
white  tunic  affairs  with  long  sleeves 
and  high  necks  and  two  pairs  of  long 
black  stockings — goodness  only  knows 
where  he  got  them,  probably  from 
some  convent.  Anyway,  it  seemed 
that  the  bathing  suits  we  ordinarily 
.Mire  were  endangering  our  immortal 
souls,  and  that  our  only  hope  of  sal¬ 
vation  lay  in  wearing  these  mon¬ 
strosities. 

My  sister  eyed  them  stonily. 

“I’ll  take  hell  any  day!”  she  said. 
But  as  Tomas’  eyes  started  to  fill  with 
tears,  she  added,  “Y’know,  I  really 
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don’t  feel  like  swimming  this  morn¬ 
ing:  the  water  looks  cold.” 

From  that  time  on  we  had  to  be 
sure  Tomas  was  well  out  of  the  way 
before  we  dared  to  go  swimming. 

The  real  trouble  came,  though,  when 
Daddy  discovered  Tomas  pouring  his 
Scotch  down  the  kitchen  sink,  firm  in 
the  belief  and  the  vociferation  of 
the  belief  that  he  was  saving  us  from 
temptation.  Father  fired  him  and 
kicked  him  downstairs  to  boot,  but 
there  wasn’t  much  fight  left  in  poor 
Father;  he  was  a  broken  man.  Tomas 
had  left  him  one  bottle,  and  he  nursed 
it  like  a  child  and  never  let  it  out 
of  his  sight  again. 

Well,  godless  household  or  not, 
Tomas  was  back  again  in  a  few  days 
and  stayed  by  that  silent  arrange¬ 
ment  he  had  with  Daddy,  by  which 
neither  of  them  mentioned  again  the 
events  of  their  most  recent  disagree¬ 
ments. 

One  day,  a  couple  of  weeks  after 
Tomas  had  returned,  Daddy  and 
Tomas  and  1  were  out  fishing.  It  was 
midday  and  the  sun  overhead  was 
scorching.  We  had  been  out  since 
eight  that  morning  with  no  luck,  and 
we  were  tired,  hot  and  morose. 
Tomas  was  lounging  in  the  bow  with 
a  gloomy  expression  on  his  face  when 
he  was  suddenly  jerked  upright  as 
something  bit  on  his  line  and  the 
cord  began  to  unwind  rapidly  under 
his  fingers.  The  fish,  whatever  it  was, 
fought  frantically,  flashing  and  coil¬ 
ing  and  twisting  beneath  the  water. 
Suddenly  it  jumped  above  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  we  could  see  its  silvery 
scales  and  a  long  narrow  fin.  A 
hoarse,  exultant  shout  broke  from 
Tomas.  “Tibourone,  Tibourone,”  he 
cried.  Tomas  had  a  shark  on  his  line. 
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lie  loosened  his  line  and  pulled  it  in. 
The  sweat  stood  out  on  his  muscles 
and  sometimes  the  strength  of  the  fish 
fighting  for  its  life  nearly  pulled  him 
out  of  the  boat,  but  this  was  Tomas’ 
hour.  This  was  the  day  he  had  been 
waiting  for  since,  as  a  little  boy,  he 
had  listened  to  the  tales  the  old, 
wrinkled  fishermen  told  of  the  fierce 
“tibourones”  that  came  out  of  the 
sea  from  the  islands  of  Galapagos  and 
of  the  great  fishers  who  fished  there. 

The  shark  was  tiring,  and  Tomas 
reeled  him  in  little  by  little,  his  face 
grim  and  set.  As  it  came  near  the 
side  of  the  boat,  it  made  a  last  des¬ 
perate  leap  for  freedom  and  Tomas 
leaned  down  and  hit  it  over  the  head 
with  a  bottle  that  had  been  lying  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

Our  return  home  was  a  triumphal 
procession.  Crowds  gathered  on  the 
beach  to  exclaim  over  the  monster. 
Tomas  swaggered  among  them,  secure 
in  their  approval  and  the  total  de¬ 
feat  of  the  fisherman  from  Manta. 
Daddy  took  his  picture  with  the  shark, 
and  Tomas  inquired  anxiously  as  to 
when  it  would  be  ready  for  display. 
He  made  a  speech  to  the  crowd,  out¬ 
standing  only  in  its  complete  lack  of 
modesty. 

It  was  not  until  about  forty  minutes 
after  we  had  landed  on  the  beach  that 
Daddy  happened  to  look  down  and 
realize  he  was  still  clutching  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  bottle  Tomas  had  cracked 
over  the  shark’s  head.  There  was 
enough  of  it  left  to  decipher  the  label. 
Best  Scotch  Whiskey,  it  said. 

Daddy  rushed  over  to  Tomas. 

“Tomas,”  he  said  dramatically, 
“you  have  been  praying  for  months 
for  the  defeat  of  your  enemy.  Look, 
my  boy,  at  what  actually  did  it.” 

He  held  up  the  whiskey  bottle. 

It  didn’t  take  Tomas  long  to  throw 
God  over.  That  very  afternoon  he 
took  down  St.  Joan  and  company  and 
installed  the  beautiful  ladies  back  in 
their  places,  and  about  four  o’clock 
the  next  morning  I  was  awakened  by 
a  familiar  racket  outside.  Tomas  was 
coming  home  with  the  milk,  but  he 
hadn’t  been  drinking  it. 
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A  New  Slant 

By  AL  TALLMAN 


D  ear  Pen— 

It’s  great  to  hear  that  you’ll  join 
the  ranks  of  Duke  men  next  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  setup  at  Duke  will  not  be 
hard  to  grasp,  but  foreknowledge  will 
clear  up  the  question  you  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  ask — why? 

Although  the  war  did  hit  Duke 
quite  hard,  and  reconversion  has 
lagged,  the  University  has  not 
changed  basically.  You  see,  Duke  is 
a  school  founded  on  the  soundest  of 
ideals.  Never  lose  sight  of  its  Chris¬ 
tian  influence  on  learning — it  is  just 
as  evident  as  is  the  Chapel,  which 
overshadows  West  Campus.  No  brash 
policies  are  fomented  at  Duke,  yet  in 
its  conservative  manner  the  Univer¬ 
sity  has  trod  very  far  in  its  twenty 
years  of  growth.  Yes,  conservatism 
is  the  feeling  that  imbues  Duke.  That, 
coupled  with  a  sense  of  permanence, 
runs  through  every  vein  of  the  school. 

The  buildings,  the  program — both 
give  the  idea  that  the  University  is 
planning,  not  for  1950,  but  for  one 
or  two  hundred  years  hence.  Such  a 
course  does  not  call  for  snap  judg¬ 
ments,  but  necessitates  careful  plan¬ 
ning.  Since  its  conception,  the  main 
object  of  the  University  has  been  the 
building  of  sound  minds.  That  is 
why  so  many  of  your  courses  will 
center  around  the  Humanities. 

One  of  the  first  complications  that 
will  confront  you  will  he  the  crowded 
classrooms  and  the  dearth  of  dormi¬ 
tory  facilities.  Enrollment  has  been 
expanded  to  the  limit  to  permit  the 
return  of  former  Dukesters  and  vet¬ 
erans. 

Your  classmates  may  not  give  the 
impression  of  possessing  any  sense  of 
loyalty  to  the  institution  at  first,  but 
at  the  end  of  the  first  or  second  year 
of  your  stay  here,  you  Mill  find  that 
the  spirit  has  been  steadily  develop¬ 
ing.  There  wi  1 1  be  something  sound 
inside  you,  something  brought  on  per¬ 
haps  by  the  scars  and  rebuffs  of  try¬ 
ing  to  improve  the  school.  I  hope  you 


do  that,  Pen — make  your  mark  on  the 
school.  It  will  be  small,  but  it  is 
something  toMTard  building  up  our 
rapidly  growing  tradition.  Try  to 
help  the  school  in  its  scholastic  rat¬ 
ing  ;  that  is  far  more  important,  iiom7 
and  in  later  life,  than  an  active  social 
existence. 

Make  the  student  body  realize  that 
a  new  Physics  building  or  a  graduate 
school  in  Economies  are  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  a  Recreation  Center — that 
a  revitalized  professorial  staff  may 
have  more  far-reaching  effect  on  your 
mental  development  than  a  new  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

As  long  as  you  are  sincere  in  your 
quest  for  knowledge,  you  will  find  no 
hindering  element.  Professors  will 
gladly  give  time  outside  of  class  to 
clarify  troublesome  points,  or  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  all-over  view  of  their 
courses.  Discussion  forums  meet  reg¬ 
ularly  on  both  campuses  to  air  all 
phases  of  college  life.  The  Polity 
Club,  in  its  semi-monthly  meetings, 
features  noted  speakers  who  cover 
various  aspects  of  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign  relations.  Here,  too,  a  feeling  of 
more  complete  being  will  assert  it¬ 
self,  as  you  feel  yourself  assimilating 
the  fundamentals  of  a  complete  edu¬ 
cation,  slowly  grasping  the  realization 
that  the  school  is  trying  to  form  and 
develop  you  for  your  position  in  the 
World  of  Tomorrow. 

In  conjunction  with  this  idea  of 
forming  a  sound  mind  is  the  necessity 
for  building  a  strong  body.  1  know 
you  have  seen  newsreels  of  Duke’s 
basketball  team  and  football  squad, 
but  this  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
physical  education  scheme.  An  active 
intramural  schedule  embraces  all 
groups,  both  fraternity  and  inde¬ 
pendent.  This,  combined  with  a 
brisk  Y-sponosored  tournament  pro¬ 
gram,  gives  all  interested  students  an 
outlet  from  a  scholastic  routine  which 
at  times  may  seem  drab  and  lifeless. 
Facilities  for  this  form  of  recreation 


are  abounding  at  Duke,  and  sports 
are  one  phase  of  extra-curricular 
activity  that  is  heartily  endorsed  by 
both  the  student  body  and  their  ad¬ 
ministrators. 

Nomt,  Pen,  M7e  come  to  the  bitter 
bit.  You  want  to  knoM7  about  the 
gayer  side  of  Duke  life.  It  is  de¬ 
cidedly  different  from  that  of  other 
schools.  Amusement  is  elemental  and 
fundamental.  We  do  have  our  dances, 
white  tie  and  tails,  but  they  are  few 
and  far  betM7een.  During  the  year 
cabin  parties  occupy  many  a  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon,  with  blue-denims  and 
plaid  shirts  the  order  of  the  day. 
Here  again,  the  University  has  come 
to  the  aid  of  the  students.  The  For¬ 
estry  Department  has  a  number  of 
tracts  in  the  Duke  Forest  marked  off 
and  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the  under¬ 
graduates.  For  diversion  at  these 
picnics  you  can  run  the  gamut  from 
“holding  hands  and  telling  lies”  with 
your  best  girl,  to  playing  a  rugged 
game  of  football  with  a  few  of  the 
brothers. 

The  alcohol  question  is  a  little 
more  difficult  to  explain.  North  Car¬ 
olina  is  a  dry  state;  whiskey  is  not 
sold  over  a  bar.  With  this  conse¬ 
quent  loss  of  necessary  income,  a  re¬ 
spectable  grill,  or  bar,  cannot  afford 
to  operate.  The  vicinity  is  filled  with 
shabby,  filthy  beer  parlors.  No,  there 
is  nothing  respectable  about  drinking 
at  Duke;  a  Martini  before  dinner  is 
unheard  of.  For  your  own  amuse¬ 
ment,  the  most  profitable  and  the 
most  enjoyable  afternoons  are  spent 
in  private  parties  in  the  nearby  for¬ 
ests.  The  school  Mill  neither  condone 
nor  condemn  your  indulgence  pro¬ 
vided  you  are  continent  and  realize 
that  you  are  a  representative  of  the 
student  group. 

I ’ve  tried  to  give  you  an  outline  of 
what  you  may  expect,  Pen.  Please 
keep  it  in  mind  when  you  come  here. 
If  you’re  looking  for  an  education 
and  M'holesome  recreation,  it’s  here 
for  the  asking  and  well  M'orth  the 
trouble.  If  you  M*ant  the  Mild,  gay 
college  life,  stay  away — for  you’ll  be 
sadly  disappointed. 

Sincerely, 

Jim. 
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9*t  ^llihute 


Many  years  ago  in  a  speech  to  Parliament, 
If  illiam  Pitt  bestowed  upon  those  people 
who  had  given  so  generously  and  unfailingly 
of  their  time  and  effort  to  the  world  of  pub¬ 
lications  this  epithet — The  Fourth  Estate . 

We,  the  new  staff,  deem  it  most  fitting  and 
proper  to  call  Kay  Mayers  to  membership  in 
The  Fourth  Estate  for  meritorious  achieve¬ 
ment  as  Editor  of  the  1945-46  Archive . 


EXCUSES 


.  .  Clang!  Clang!” 

The  last  two  peals  of  the  schoolbell 
echoed  through  the  low  hills  of  Con¬ 
necticut  c—2  fall  morning.  The 
schoolhouse  door  was  slammed  shut 
savagely  by  the  schoolmaster’s  bony 
hand,  slammed  in  a  manner  which 
shut  off  thoughts  of  mothers,  home, 
and  play  and  centered  them  on  Mr. 
Pervious  instead.  The  children,  rang¬ 
ing  from  six  to  fourteen,  were  his 
charges  until  four  o’clock. 

”...  the  power  and  glory  forever. 
A—.” 

The  door  flew  open,  and  Master 
Peter  Long  stood  breathlessly  in  the 
doorway. 

“ — men.” 

“Master  Long,  come  here  to  me! 
What  have  I  told  you  about  being 
late  :  Xow  don’t  interrupt!  What  is 
your  excuse  this  time?  Quiet!  This 
makes  the  third  time  this  week  that 
you  have  been  tardy.  Well,  speak 
up!” 

14 


By  JOHN  A.  McDOUGALD 

”  W-w-well  sir,  just  as  I  was  leav¬ 
ing  the  house,  my  pa  called  me  to 
give  him  a  hand  with  harnessing  the 
mules.  Ilis  right  arm  is  broke  you 
see.  ’  ’ 

“No,  I  do  not  see,  and  1  am  not 
interested  in  your  family  difficulties! 
I  am  going  to  switch  you  twenty  times 
to  teach  you  the  meaning  of  prompt¬ 
ness.  Each  time  you  are  late  here¬ 
after,  I  intend  adding  five  to  the 
twenty.  Understand  ?  ’  ’ 

“  Yessir.  ” 

The  schoolmaster  would  have  been 
a  valuable  addition  to  a  Puritan  col¬ 
ony,  for  his  long  lean  arm  wielded  the 
whip  expertly.  When  he  finished 
flogging  Peter,  the  little  boy’s  back¬ 
side  was  raw.  Except  for  a  few 
whimpers,  he  took  his  whipping  in 
silence. 

“Stand  in  the  corner  until  lunch 
recess.  ’  ’ 

“Yessir.” 

The  same  scene  was  repeated  ever 


so  often  during  the  following  weeks. 
The  pity  of  it  was  that  Peter  was 
never  tardy  because  of  carelessness ; 
he  got  up  two  hours  before  the  time 
to  leave  for  school.  There  was  always 
something  to  hold  him  back  just  as 
he  was  ready  to  go.  First  his  ma’s 
sickness  had  added  more  chores  to 
Peter’s  already  heavy  load;  then  his 
pa  broke  his  arm  when  the  cow  kicked 
him ;  and  his  little  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters  always  made  things  worse  by 
crying  for  something. 

When  standing  in  the  corner,  Peter 
was  a  pathetic  little  figure  in  his 
cheap  clothes  two  sizes  too  big  for 
him — he  grew  into  instead  of  out  of 
them.  He  sniffled  quietly  and  wiped 
his  nose  on  his  sleeve. 

The  schoolmaster  parceled  out 
switchings  to  all  the  children,  boys 
and  girls,  for  the  slightest  offenses. 
None  of  the  others  tried  to  speak  up 
the  way  Peter  did.  Mr.  Pervious 
never  smiled,  never  was  kind.  IIow- 
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ever,  schoolteachers  were  hard  to  find, 
and  Mr.  Pervious  continued  teaching 
with  a  free  hand. 

One  morning  Peter  planned  to 
leave  for  school  earlier  than  need  be. 

‘  ‘  ’Bye,  Ma.  I  'll  be  home  as  soon 
as  I  can,  honest.  You  kids  be  good 
and  don’t  make  all  kinds  of  racket. 
Where’s  Jimmy?” 

Crash ! 

Jimmy  announced  his  whereabouts 
by  falling  down  the  front  stairs. 
Since  his  head  was  bleeding,  Peter 
had  to  stop  and  fix  him  up  as  best  he 
could.  Before  he  knew  it,  the  time 
had  gone  by,  and  run  as  he  did  for 
the  two  miles,  he  was  late  again.  He 
opened  the  school  door  cautiously. 

‘‘Master  Long!  Come  here  to  me. 
Now  let  me  see,  you  are  to  be  switched 
forty  times  this  morning.” 

‘‘B-b-but,  Mr.  Pervious,  I — .  ” 

“Enough!  I  do  not  wish  to  hear 
any  more  of  your  lying  excuses.” 

“But  my  brother  fell  and — 

“Did  yon  hear  me?” 

“Please  listen.” 

“Bend  over!  May — you  never — be 
late- — again — five — for  if — you  are — - 
I’ll  whip  you — until — you  can’t 
stand  up  .  .  .  forty !  There  now,  stand 
in  the  corner  with  your  hands  over 
your  head.  And  now  to  the  history 
lesson.  ” 

Peter  cried  softly  for  awhile ;  soon 
his  hate  of  Mr.  Pervious  caused  him 
to  forget  his  physical  hurt.  If  only 
Mr.  Pervious  would  listen  to  him.  He 
wouldn’t,  and  Peter  wanted  to  get 
even  with  him  somehow. 

As  time  went  by,  Mr.  Pervious  be¬ 
came  more  severe,  the  children  more 
spiritless.  No  one  dared  question  the 
schoolmaster’s  authority  or  his  ac¬ 
tions.  Poor  Peter  Long.  Master 
Peter  Long  (though  everyone’s  slave) 
bore  the  brunt  of  Mr.  Pervious’s  bad 
temper,  for  he  was  everlastingly 
tardy,  never  to  blame,  and  always 
trying  to  explain.  The  switchings 
stopped  at  fifty,  for  Mr.  Pervious  had 
to  save  some  of  his  strength  for  the 
rest  of  the  class. 

Peter  thought  himself  the  saddest 
of  all  people.  It  was  a  pitiful  sight 
to  see  him  earnestly  trying  to  explain 
(Continued  on  page  19) 


BE  READY  FOR  INSPECTION! 

Have  Your  Clothes  Cleaned 
at 

J t)ulce  University,  J^aundxy 

The  Best  in  Laundry  and 
Dry  Cleaning  Service 

OPEN 

7:30-5:30  WEEKDAYS  7:30-3:00  SATURDAYS 


Each  month  a  box 
of  Life  Savers  is 
given  to  the  per- 
s  o  n  contributing 
the  best  joke  of 
the  month. 


Lessons  in  Love 

0 

u 

(a  refresher  course) 

J 

Woo-Woo— Wooing.  To  you,  add  one  slick  chick  .  .  .  plus  a 
big,  round  bright  yellow  moon  .  .  .  plus  a  handy  pack  of 
LIFE  SAVERS  to  keep  your  breath  sweet.  The  Answer?  It’s 


The  Winning  Joke  This  Month 

Wife:  Two  of  my  best  towels  have  been  stolen! 

Husband:  Which  ones? 

Wife:  The  ones  marked  “YMCA”  and  “Pullman  Company.” 

Winner:  Jinx  Miller 
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0x  a  (Banquet 

& 

GET  1  HE 

3vy  J^oom 

HABIT 


For  Durham's  finest 
food  with  the  most 
Cheerful  Surroundings 
Open  11:30  a.m. — 9:00  p.m. 
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crrm. 


1002  West  Main  St. 


Delta  Wedding.  By  Eudora 
Welty. 

247  pp.  New  York:  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Company.  $2.75. 

Those  ayIio  are  familiar  with  Eu¬ 
dora  Welty ’s  short  stories  will  need 
no  encouragement  to  read  her  first 
novel,  Delia  Wedding.  There  has 
been  much  discussion  in  the  past  as 
to  whether  she  would  or  should  ever 
produce  a  novel.  There  were  some 
who  felt  that  she  should  confine  her 
efforts  to  the  short  story.  Katherine 
Anne  Porter,  for  instance,  said  in  the 
introduction  to  a  collection  of  Miss 
Welty ’s  stories,  “It  is  quite  possible 
that  she  can  never  write  a  novel,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  she  should.” 
She  went  on  to  say  that  it  was  far  bet¬ 
ter  to  continue  with  a  form  which  was 
nearly  perfect  rather  than  to  aban¬ 
don  it  for  one  which  might  prove  to 
be  inferior. 

Delta  Wedding  clearly  shows  that 
Miss  Welty  is  able  to  produce  quan¬ 
tity  without  sacrificing  quality.  The 
same  excellence  of  subtlety  and  char¬ 
acterization  which  is  evident  in  her 
short  stories  appears  again  in  this 
work.  She  has  not  altered  her  style 
in  dealing  with  a  wider  scope.  In¬ 
stead  she  continues  to  acquaint  the 
reader  with  individuals.  For  the 
most  part,  the  happenings  are  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  nine-year-old 
Laura  McRaven.  This  is  a  skilful 
method  since  the  child  often  art¬ 
lessly  makes  observations  which  are 
actually  enlightening.  Each  char¬ 
acter  in  time  becomes  a  living  person 
with  a  convincing  personality. 

The  plot  is  of  no  importance  other 
than  to  serve  as  a  pivot  around  which 
the  characters  move,  and  those  who 
are  looking  for  a  book  with  thrills 
and  suspense  will  not  be  interested  in 
Delta  Wedding.  What  plot  there  is 
deals  with  the  relatives  who  arrive  at 
Battle  Fairchild’s  Mississippi  planta¬ 
tion  during  the  days  prior  to  the  Aved- 


ding  of  young  Dabney  Fairchild  and 
Troy  Flavin  in  the  summer  of  1923. 
Some  disapproved  of  the  marriage, 
since  Troy  is  merely  the  overseer  of 
the  plantation  and  thought  by  some 
to  be  rather  crude.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  no  violence  or  startling  action. 
The  pace  is  steady  and  rather  slow, 
which  again  aauII  not  appeal  to  some 
readers.  It  is  the  “little”  touches 
Avhich  are  important  rather  than  the 
plot,  and  it  is  these  which  Miss  Welty 
has  so  successfully  woven  into  the 
Avhole.  There  is  nothing  superfluous 
here,  nor  are  there  any  distractions. 
Perhaps  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  author  does  not  attempt  to  take 
up  anything  but  this  one  group.  She 
is  dealing  simply  with  these  people 
for  a  few  brief  days  of  their  lives. 
This  plot  material  treated  by  a  less 
sensitive  artist  may  have  been  a  com¬ 
plete  failure,  but  Miss  Welty  has 
created  something  which  emerges  as 
life-like,  a  book  that’s  Avell  worth 
anybody ’s  time. 

-—Margaret  Throne. 

Glory  for  Me:  A  Novel  in 
Verse.  By  MacKinlay  Kan- 
tor. 

New  York:  Coward  McCann,  Inc., 
1945.  $2.50. 

Glory  for  Me  by  MacKinlay  Kan- 
tor  is  a  novel  that  has  been  long- 
awaited  ;  a  novel  to  come  out  of  this, 
our  last  war.  It  is  more  than  a  mere 
chronicling  of  events.  Kantor,  Avho 
is  now  forty-two  years  old,  gathered 
his  knoAvledge  first-hand  while  he  Avas 
a  war  correspondent  based  in  Eng¬ 
land.  He  flew  on  many  missions  Avith 
the  U.S.A.F.  and  the  R.A.F.  and 
learned  a  great  deal  while  observing] 
combat  under  flak  and  fire.  He  came 
to  know  the  men  who  fought  this  war 
and,  knowing  them,  he  was  able  toi 
catch  the  emotions  and  drives  which1 
live  in  and  motivate  fighting  men.  He 
met  men  who  Avalked  to  war  in  Ger- 
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many,  men  who  flew  to  war  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  men  who  got  there  by  their 
own  devices.  If  Ernie  Pyle  had  lived 
to  see  this  book  I  am  sure  he  would 
have  been  more  than  appreciative  of 
Kantor’s  ability  to  picture  the  G.I. 
Kantor  was  blessed  with  more  than 
professional  writing  skill  when  he 
wrote  about  what  filled  his  mind  and 
heart. 

This  is  not  a  story  of  the  war  itself 
but  of  the  effects  which  it  metes  out 
to  all  who  took  an  active  part.  Three 
men  find  themselves  at  home,  not 
knowing  exactly  what  it  is  all  about: 
Fred  Derry,  who  must  give  up  the 
dignity  and  the  pay  of  which  he  was 
so  fond  while  still  a  First  Lieutenant 
in  the  Air  Corps;  A1  Stephenson, 
who  had  to  adjust  himself  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  third  vice-president  at  the 
bank  after  being  a  sergeant  ;  Homer 
Wermel,  a  spastic,  who  finding  him¬ 
self  in  such  horrible  physical  condi¬ 
tion,  took  to  drink  because  lie  was 
unable  to  face  life. 

Mr.  Kantor  uses  the  medium  of  free 
verse  and  still  he  retains  the  true 
American  idiom  of  thought.  There  is 
no  holding  back;  parts  of  the  book 
are  stark  and  realistic — stuff  that 
nightmares  are  made  of.  He  proves 
that  poetry  can  be  a  fascinating,  if 
not  a  lucrative  sport.  It  is  a  common 
fault  with  common  poets  to  maul  their 
words  and  meanings  to  almost  the 
point  of  unrecognition.  Kantor  has 
the  right  idea  of  free  verse  and  one 
who  isn’t  used  to  poetry  does  not 
have  to  read  a  line  twelve  times  to 
understand  his  intentions.  I  might 
say  that  it  is,  indeed,  just  as  propi¬ 
tious  an  attempt  at  expressing  a 
series  of  connected  thoughts  as  those 
attempts  made  by  Stephen  Vincent 
Benet  and  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay. 

Glory  for  Me  is  not  a  drug  on  the 
market,  as  so  much  of  the  present- 
day  fiction,  because  it  is  fresh  and 
alive.  It  could  very  well  be  a  pre¬ 
view  of  the  literature  forthcoming  in 
the  United  States ;  it  is  told  as  only 
an  American  could  tell  it. 

— Virginia  Dopke. 


These  Are  the  Russians.  By 

Richard  E.  Lauterbach. 

New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.,  1945. 

359  pages.  $3.00. 

In  These  Are  the  Russians  Richard 
Lauterbach  has  given  the  reader  a 
straightforward  account  of  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  surpassing  all  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries  in  introducing  an  interesting 
people  in  an  interesting  manner.  The 
author  lived  in  Moscow  for  over  a 
year,  staying  at  the  Hotel  Metropole 
with  other  foreign  correspondents. 
He  searched  for  little-known  facts 
about  Russia’s  leaders  and  citizens, 
traveling  into  the  Urals,  Siberia,  and 
throughout  Central  Asia  for  material 
to  cable  back  to  the  offices  of  Time 
and  Life.  His  book  is  entertaining 
as  well  as  unbiased.  One  feels  that 
he  is  with  Lauterbach  listening  to 
people  from  many  walks  of  life  prais¬ 
ing  Stalin,  who,  they  realize,  has 
brought  their  country  into  the  fore¬ 
ground  in  economics,  military  might, 
and  world  politics.  He  makes  ns  feel 
that  we  know  the  Russian  people  bet¬ 
ter  after  reading  a  few  chapters. 

He  explains  how  the  Russian  indi¬ 
vidualism  has  become  somewhat  sub¬ 
dued  in  that  country’s  rush  to  the 
top  of  world  affairs  in  the  last  gen¬ 
eration.  In  one  chapter,  “The  World 
from  Moscow,”  he  depicts  Russian 
fears  and  attitudes  on  specific  world 
problems,  finding  a  basis  here  and 
there  for  the  lack  of  faith  which  the 
Russian  is  known  to  have  in  her  more 
enterprising  neighbors,  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  has  given  us  a  book  which 
shows  complete  faith  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Mr.  Lauterbach  prefers  to 
believe  that  the  Russians  want 
peace,  sincerely  and  wholeheartedly 
throughout  the  population  of  170 
million. 

Russia  is  a  country  like  ours,  with 
opportunity  for  her  citizens  and 
spirit  in  the  hearts  of  her  people. 
She  is  not  a  huge  machine  that  stamps 
out  big  hunks  of  humanity  called 
Ivan.  Whether  he  be  peasant  or  in¬ 
dustrialist,  there  flows  in  the  Russian 
veins  the  same  mixture — although 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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THESE  ARE  THE  RUSSIANS 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

perhaps  more  Vodka  content — than 
flows  in  the  veins  of  an  American. 
The  Russian  works,  laughs,  cries,  and 
loves  like  any  normal  being.  They 
are  people,  not  machines,  and  as  such 
have  their  likes,  dislikes,  hopes,  sus¬ 
picions,  and  faith.  And  surprisingly, 
the  lurid  picture  of  free  love  in  the 
Soviet  Union  as  is  so  persistent  in 
the  minds  of  students  from  East  to 
West  is  now  no  more.  Free  love 
dropped  from  public  approval  some 
twenty  years  ago. 

The  author  has  placed  some  sound 
philosophy  in  his  well-handled  chap¬ 
ters  : 

“We  have  got  to  realize  that  there 
are  going  to  be  plenty  of  mistakes 
made,  and  that  Russia  is  going  to 
make  her  share  of  them.  We  can 
help  our  relations  with  Russia  by 
not  having  a  public  temper  tan¬ 
trum  every  time  the  Soviets  do 
something  which  we  consider  wrong. 
...  It  means  more  patience,  more 
understanding,  more  thought  and  a 
more  consistently  over  and  above¬ 
board  policy  of  our  own  so  that 


Russia  will  know  where  we  are 
heading  and  why.” 

This  book  should  be  widely  read, 
for  it  gives  Americans  a  sensible 
understanding  of  the  Russians,  and 
that  is  what  is  so  desperately  needed 
if  our  hopes  for  the  future  are  to  be 
realized.  Unlike  most  correspond¬ 
ents  abroad,  Lauterbach  went  into  his 
duties  with  no  chip  on  his  shoulder, 
bearing  witness  to  many  extraor¬ 
dinary  feats  of  achievement.  He 
leaves  the  reader  fully  confident  that 
we  can  and  will  get  along  with 
Russia. 

— Nathan  Wilson. 


Ours  Not  to  Reason  Why 

Mark  Antony  made  two  famous 
speeches.  One  was  at  Caesar’s  grave 
when  lie  said,  “I  came  here  to  bury 
Caesar,  not  to  praise  him.”  The 
other  was  at  Cleopatra’s  tent  at  mid¬ 
night, 

“I  didn’t  come  here  to  talk,”  he 
said. 

— Pelican. 


“But,  Flybait,  you  ain’t  no  Ilarry  James  yourself,  yon  know.” 
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Excuses 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

his  lateness,  only  to  be  crushed  ver¬ 
bally  by  Mr.  Pervious.  He  tried,  tried, 
but  lie  spoke  to  a  deaf  man. 

Peter  was  not  present  for  attend¬ 
ance  check  one  day  shortly  before 
Christmas.  When  it  got  to  be  ten 
o’clock  and  there  was  still  no  Peter, 
the  rest  of  the  class,  hopefully,  de¬ 
cided  he  would  be  absent.  A  few  min¬ 
utes  later,  the  door  opened  slowly, 
and  there  he  stood.  It  was  the  same 
bedraggled  Peter  on  the  surface,  but 
there  was  something  different  about 
him,  something  weird.  He  advanced 
timidly  to  Mr.  Pervious’s  desk  with¬ 
out  being  halted. 

“Sir,  I’m—.” 

“You  have  nothing  to  say  which  in¬ 
terests  me.” 

“But,  sir,  you  must  listen  to  me!” 

The  holiday  spirit  must  have  af¬ 
fected  Mr.  Pervious,  for  he  said  noth¬ 
ing,  reached  for  nothing;  Peter  took 
that  to  mean  go  ahead.  He  backed 
up  slightly  behind  Mr.  Pervious’s 
chair  and  began  speaking  in  an  odd, 
pitiful  voice. 

“I  got  up  real  early  today,  for  I 
didn’t  want  any  more  whippings  be¬ 
fore  Christmas.  I  did  all  my  chores 
as  fast  as  I  could  to  make  sure  I  got 
here  on  time.  I  left  the  house  and 
ran  down  the  road  as  happy  as  any¬ 
thing.  But,  I  didn’t  get  very  far — . 
The  next  I  knowed,  a  small  crowd  was 
gathered  about  something  on  the  road, 
all  the  folks  looking  real  sad.  A  run¬ 
away  horse  had  run  over  a  little  boy 
killing  him  for  sure.” 

Mr.  Pervious  listened  more  atten¬ 
tively'  but  did  not  look  around  at  the 
pale-looking  Peter.  There  was  a  dead 
silence,  and  Mr.  Pervious  said : 

“Well,  who  was  the  boy7?” 

“Me.” 

“What?!!” 

He  whirled  around,  but  where 
Peter  had  stood,  there  was  nothing. 
Mr.  Pervious  had  heard  a  convincing 
excuse. 
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l  liis  Is  Daughter 

J 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

help  her  daughter.  At  any  rate,  as  1 
looked  hurriedly  about  the  room  I 
saw  that  1  was  the  only  available  male 
within  reach,  so  I  walked  back  to 
where  Marion  was  stumbling  among 
the  tables. 

Marion  reeled  heavily  against  a 
table  and  nearly  fell  down.  I  tugged 
at  her  arm  and  struggled  to  hold  her 
up.  Jean  came  to  my  assistance, 
glowering  at  me,  and  firmly  grasped 
one  elbow  as  we  tried  to  lead  Marion 
outside.  The  people  around  us  began 
to  stare,  and  I  could  hear  vague 
mumblings  and  an  uneasy  shuffling  of 
chairs. 

The  little  Italian  came  out  from  be¬ 
hind  the  bar.  ‘‘Take  her  outa  here,” 
he  whimpered.  ‘‘I  don’t  want  no 
trouble  in  here.”  lie  hovered  nerv¬ 
ously.  trying  to  shepherd  us  toward 
the  door. 

Marion  lurched  against  a  chair. 
Her  hair  had  fallen  in  unelegant 
strands  over  her  carefully  made-up 
face,  and  she  muttered  to  herself 
again,  softly. 

“Come  on,  Marion,”  I  said.  I 
spoke  with  the  self-consciously  jovial 
air  a  sober  person  usually  assumes 
when  attempting  to  constrain  a  drunk. 
“Come  on,  let’s  go  get  some  air.” 

She  grunted  thickly. 

‘  ‘  Gotta  go,  let  go.  ’  ’  All  the  dignity 
she  had  at  the  bar  had  vanished.  She 
staggered  like  a  stricken  horse.  Then, 
despite  my  efforts  and  Jean’s  small 
exclamations  of  disgust,  she  stumbled 
to  the  floor  and  lay  flat  on  her  back. 

“Good  God,”  Jean  whispered. 

We  picked  her  up,  stacking  her  on 
end  like  a  sack  of  flour,  and  pushed 
her  toward  the  door.  Marion  struck 
out  furiously  at  the  door  with  her 
feet. 

“I  hate  it,”  she  yelled.  “I  don’t 
care!  I’m  going  to  die!” 

“Shut  up,  shut  up,”  Jean  said. 
“You're  acting  like  a  damn  fool. 
Act  like  a  lady.” 

This  affront  to  Marion’s  propriety, 
while  far  from  sobering  her  up,  had 
a  steadying  effect. 

!  ‘  What ’s  your  address  ?  ”  I  said. 


“One-sixty  East  91st  Street,”  Mrs. 
Thomason  said.  “Right  around  the 
corner.  Take  her  home  for  me. 
Please.  Thanks  so  much,  so  much.” 

With  Jean  holding  one  arm  and  I 
with  my  arm  around  Marion’s  waist, 
we  tottered  around  the  corner  to  the 
apartment.  Mrs.  Thomason  trailed  us 
at  about  ten  yards,  giving  excited 
directions  with  her  hands,  like  a 
squad  leader.  People  on  the  street 
were  staring  at  us  in  amazement,  as 
if  we  were  a  group  of  dipsomaniacs 
who  had  escaped  for  a  stroll.  I  felt 
like  a  fool,  and  Avas  praying  for  a 
manhole  to  swallow  us  up. 

At  the  apartment,  the  old  doorman 
clucked  sympathetically,  but  seemed 
to  be  accustomed  to  such  situations. 
We  rode  up  in  the  elevator  in  a 
strained  silence,  broken  only  by  Mar¬ 
ion's  mumbling  lament. 

“Thank  you  kids  so  much,”  Mrs. 
Thomason  said  at  the  door.  “Now 
you’ve  got  to  come  in  and  take  care 
of  her.  When  her  husband’s  away 
she  always  gets  this  way.  Just  lies 
in  the  bed  all  the  time  by  herself, 
drunk.  It's  his  fault.  It’s  no  good. 
He’s  driving  her  insane,  I  tell  you, 
insane.  Please  come  in  and  help  me 
with  her.  ’  ’ 

“But,  after  all — ”  Jean  started  to 
say. 

I  had  decided  before  to  leave  as 
soon  as  we  got  to  the  door,  but  the 
mother  loked  so  distressed  now,  and 
sincere,  that  I  went  on  in  while  Jean 
breathed  imprecations  down  my  neck. 
We  laid  Marion  on  the  couch. 

“Give  her  some  coffee,”  Jean  said. 

“No,”  Marion  cried.  “No.  Just 
let  me  die.  1  want  to  die.  There’s 
nothing  left,  nothing  left!” 

She  squirmed  in  agony  on  the 
couch,  weeping  hysterically.  I  was 
becoming  pleased  at  the  melodrama 
of  the  situation.  She  heaped  abuse 
on  us  in  thick  monosyllables. 

“I  wanna  die,”  she  kept  repeating. 
Big  tears  began  to  course  down  her 
flushed  cheeks.  Suddenly  she  slumped 
back  in  exhaustion  against  the  pillows. 

Mrs.  Thomason  began  to  flutter 
about  the  apartment. 

“You  must  let  me  fix  you  some  sup¬ 
per  now,”  she  said.  “We  have  cot¬ 


tage  cheese  and  potato  salad  and — 
would  you  like  some  beer?”  She 
turned  to  us  with  her  pleading,  ques¬ 
tioning  look.  “And  you  will  stay 
and  help  me  with  Marion,  won’t 
you?”  She  bustled  into  the  kitchen. 
“I’ll  just  put  the  coffee  on  to  boil. 
It’ll  only  be  a  minute.”  I  heard  a 
cup  break. 

Jean  frowned  at  me  sweetly. 

“Good  Lord,  Bill,”  she  whispered, 
“let’s  leave.  All  this  is  none  of  our 
business.  ’  ’ 

Before  I  could  reply,  Mrs.  Thoma¬ 
son  came  out  of  the  kitchen  in  an 
apron. 

“Oh,  you  sweet  kids.  I  can’t  thank 
you  enough.  I  don’t  know  what  I 
would  have  done  if  it  hadn ’t  been  for 
you.  ’  ’  She  looked  at  Marion,  who  was 
sprawled  on  the  couch,  snoring  pain¬ 
fully.  “She’s  so  beautiful  when  she’s 
sober.  It’s  a  shame,  a  shame.  He’s 
done  enough  to  make  her  get  this 
way.  He’s  gone  away  to  Arizona,  to 
make  money  for  the  American  Copper 
people.  He  won’t  let  her  drink,  not 
a  drop.  They  just  sit  here  in  the 
evenings.  Never  have  callers.  This 
book  Iiow  to  Relax.  He  says  ‘Mar-  I 
ion,  you  must  relax.’  You  know,  al¬ 
ways  picking  at  her.  She  can’t  even 
go  to  the  bathroom  without  him  say-  j 
ing  ‘Where  you  going,  Marion,  where 
you  going?’  ” 

She  gestured  at  us  with  little  bird¬ 
like  movements,  one  hand  tightly 
clutching  her  apron.  I  had  become 
amazed  at  the  diatribe  coming  from 
this  gesticulating,  bejewelled  woman, 
looking  now  like  some  frowsy  old 
duchess.  I  reflected  that  she  had  not 
stopped  berating  the  husband  all 
afternoon.  Either  he  was  really  a 
perfect  ass,  or  she  was  obsessed  with 
the  subject. 

“Oh,  but  he’s  rich.  He’s  got  his 
own  private  penthouse  upstairs.  He 
never  pays  less  than  $200  for  a  suit 
of  clothes.  Do  you  want  to  go  up  and 
look  at  the  penthouse?  You  can  see 
all  over  the  city.”  Without  waiting 
for  a  reply — her  usual  habit,  I  had 
assumed — she  led  the  way  to  a  lushly 
carpeted  stairway  which  wound  up  to 
the  roof. 

(Continued,  on  page  22) 
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This  Is  My  Daughter 

i  Continued  from  page  20) 

It  was  really  a  tine  view.  To  the 
.  ast  the  lights  of  Brooklyn  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  wink  on.  The  low-lying 
mist  prowled  over  the  river  and  there 
was  a  coolness  in  the  air,  the  quiet 
expectancy  of  fall. 

Jean  caught  her  breath. 

"It’s  lovely."  site  said. 

“lie's  got  a  whole  closet  full  of 
guns."  Again,  these  revelatory  words 
were  spoken  in  a  whisper.  “At  their 
wedding  breakfast  you  know  what  he 
did  t  He  laid  a  pistol  at  her  plate. 
'That’s  for  you,  dear.’  he  said,  ‘we 
Texans  shoot  straight.’  ” 

I  felt  Jean  dig  her  fingernails  in 
my  hand. 

“Mrs.  Thomason,”  I  began, 
“really — ” 

“Oh.  let  me  show  you  his  suits.  He 
pays  at  least  $300  for  each  one.’’ 

She  led  us  back  downstairs,  shout¬ 
ing  in  a  high-pitched  voice  over  her 
shoulder. 

“Do  you  think  he’d  let  Marion  pay 
that  much  for  a  dress?  Why,  indeed 
lie  wouldn’t.  She’s  in  rags,  almost, 
in  rags  l” 

We  went  into  the  husband’s  chintzy 
bedroom.  Mrs.  Thomason  went  to  a 
huge  wardrobe  cabinet  and  ruffled 
through  a  dozen  suits,  throwing  them 
on  the  bed  in  a  large  pile.  They  were 
made  of  all  sorts  of  fabrics  and  styles, 
(Continued  on  page  23) 
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This  Is  My  Daughter 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

Argyle  and  Cardogan  and  Harris 
tweed  and  herringbone,  and  some  that 
I  couldn’t  identify.  The  fading  light 
of  afternoon  cast  a  dull  glow  over  the 
dark  room  as  we  stood  there  silently 
watching.  The  woman  went  to  a  bu¬ 
reau,  and  brought  us  a  framed  pic¬ 
ture. 

“That’s  him,”  she  whispered,  in 
the  tone  of  a  Czech  patriot  exhibiting 
a  portrait  of  Himmler.  “That’s 
him!” 

I  took  the  picture  to  the  window 
and  looked  at  it  in  the  dying  sunlight. 
I  saw  an  amiable  looking  man  of 
about  fifty,  slightly  graying,  who 
stared  pleasantly  out  at  me  through 
steel-rimmed  glasses.  1  was  about  to 
make  some  comment,  when  Mrs. 
Thomason  took  it  from  me  and  hurled 
it  onto  the  pile  of  suits. 

“Well,”  she  said  happily,  “let’s  go 
down  and  have  some  supper.” 

As  we  walked  into  the  living  room, 
Marion  was  stirring  herself  from  the 
sofa.  Already  she  seemed  to  have  re¬ 
covered  quite  a  bit. 

“Oh,  hello,”  she  said;  then  rather 
guiltily:  “I’m  sorry  I  made  such  a 
fool  of  myself.  ’  ’ 

Mrs.  Thomason  ran  to  her  daughter 
and  sat  down  beside  her,  patting  her 
hands  soothingly. 

“Do  you  feel  better  now,  dear?  Do 
you  want  something  to  eat,  some  cof¬ 
fee  maybe?” 

Marion  sighed  and  shook  her  head 
bitterly. 

“No,  Mother,  no,  for  God’s  sake!” 

“See,”  Mrs.  Thomason  said,  look¬ 
ing  wide-eyed  at  Jean  and  me.  “She 
won’t  do  anything  I  say.  She  won’t 
eat.  All  she  wants  to  do  when  he’s 
away  is  drink.  He’s  driving  her — ” 

Suddenly  Marion  pulled  herself 
away  from  her  mother  and  stood  up 
unsteadily.  She  was  still  not  entirely 
sober.  She  gazed  down  at  Airs.  Thom- 
I  ason  and  whispered  in  a  sharp,  metal¬ 
lic  voice  between  her  teeth : 

“Mother,  if  you  don’t  leave  me 
alone,  I’ll  never  see  you  again.”  Her 
rasping  voice  became  louder  and 
(Continued  on  page  24) 


The 

PEOPLE’S  SAVING 
STORE 

Sport  Shirts 
Slacks 
Sport  Coats 

For  the  “College  Man” 

H.  L.  Goldberg,  ’28 

PROPRIETOR 

211  N.  Mangum  St.  N-3921 


AFTER 

AN  EVENING  OF 
BOWLING 

STOP  AT 
OUR  NEW 

LUNCHCOUNTER  AND 
GRILL 

DURHAM 

BOWLING 

ALLEY 

108  Morris  St. 


Specialists  in  Automotive  Transportation 

We 

Repair  all  Makes 
of 

Cars  and  Trucks 

KORNEGAY  MOTORS, 
INC. 

.309  Morgan  St.  Phone  K-768 

Studebaker  Sales  &  Service 


For  the  Best 

Shoe  (Repairing 

Service  in  Town 
Stop  at 

SHER'S 

llns  Stop  at  Five  Points 
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Clothing  for 
Every  Season 

is  yours 
at 

RAYLASS 

Department  Store 

315  W.  Main  St. 


Jtuit 

and  Vegetable 4 

•  •  • 

PEOPLE’S 

FRUIT  and  PRODUCE 
MARKET 

3.30  VEST  MAIN  ST.  L-979 


BOONE 

DRUG  COMPANY 

THE  DRUG  AND  SEED  STORE 
Where  Quality  Counts 

IN  TRIANGLE 

Corner  Mangum,  Parrish 
and  Orange  Streets 

DURHAM,  N.C. 


Cash  and  Carry  Saves  Money 

•  Men’s  Suits  45c 

•  Plain  Dresses  45c 

SOUTHERN 
ORy  CLEANERS 

Phone  X-1122 

Ninth  Street  West  Durham 


This  Is  My  Daughter 

( Continued  from  page  23) 

louder.  “I  mean  it.  I  mean  it!  I’ve 
had  enough.  Can’t  you  see?  For 
God ’s  sake,  I  love  him.  I  love  him ! 
Do  you  hear  me  ?  I  love  him !  ’  ’ 

Mrs.  Thomason  gazed  at  us  with  her 
tolerant,  starry  look,  and  shrugged 
her  shoulders. 

“You  see  what  I  mean?  She  al¬ 
ways  gets  this  way.  Sometimes  she’s 
really  hysterical.” 
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Jean,  by  this  time,  had  almost 
twisted  my  hand  off.  Finally  she 
burst  out  rapturously,  “Well,  it’s 
been  very  nice,  but  we’ll  really  have 
to  go  now.” 

Marion  thanked  us  both  with  ob¬ 
vious  embarrassment  and  walked  with 
us  to  the  door.  Mrs.  Thomason  pat¬ 
tered  up  behind  her  and  pouted  tear¬ 
fully. 

“Really,  my  dears,  you  shouldn’t 
go.”  Then  she  laughed  quickly. 
“But  come  back  again.  Please  do.” 

“Sure,”  I  said. 


PET  DAIRY 
PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 

The 

STANDARD 

OF 

QUALITY 

Phone  L-988 


FAST  FROZEN 

“BLUE  RIBBON”  ICE  CREAM 


DURHAM  ICE 
CREAM  CO. 

Durham,  North  Carolina 
PHONE  L-963 
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You  Can’t  Win 

Liquor  kills  a  lot  of  people.  Stay¬ 
ing  out  late  kills  a  lot  of  people. 
Smoking  kills  a  lot  of  people.  What 
the  hell  kills  all  those  people  who  live 
right  ? 

— Rammer  Jammer. 


The  Face  Is  Familiar 

Going  to  the  Homecoming  game  ? 
Yah. 

You  from  Duke? 

Yah.  Class  of  1940. 

That  was  my  class,  too.  Frat  man  ? 
Yah.  SAE. 

SAE  ?  Hell,  I  was  an  SAE,  but  I 
don’t  remember  you. 

Y  ah  ? 

Where ’d  you  sit  at  meetings? 
Second  row. 

Oh,  that  accounts  for  it.  I  was  in 
the  third  balcony. 

— Purple  Parrot. 


Beastly  Stubborn 

As  the  cow  said  to  the  milkmaid, 
“Go  ahead  and  see  if  1  give  a  dram.” 

— Purple  Parrot. 


The  Lady  Wears  a  Fuse 

When  a  guy  claims  a  gal  is  cold  he 
should  remember  that  so  is  dynamite 
until  you  start  fooling  around  with  it. 

— Scarlet  Fever. 


Every  Day 

Thousands  Say 

“ Meet  me  at  the  Jefferson ” 

Dine  in  Air-Conditioned 
Comfort  at 

JEFFERSON’S 

CAFETERIA 

Formerly  Harveys 


Service  is  our  motto! 


Duke  University  Stores 

Owned  and  operated  for  your  convenience 
by  Duke  University 

Duke  University  Store 

Duke  Hospital  Store 

Woman’s  College  Store 

The  Haberdashery 

MRS.  IDA  C.  HOLLOWAY 
Manager 


•  WATCHES 

•  DIAMONDS 

•  JEWELRY 

“//  it's  from  Ray’s 
It’s  guaranteed” 

RAY’S 

211  W.  Main  St. 
DURHAM,  N.  C. 


OUR  FLOWERS  AREiHOME  GROWN 

t fSeautijul 

3loivexf  / ox 
Cvexy  Occasion 

HIBBERD'S 

lloxbt 

n6  N.  Corcoran  Street 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  NORMAN  ANDERSON 

Go  Beautifully  Young 

For  Your  Summer  Fun! 

Models: 


Mary  Ann  Adkins 
Jo  Weiland 


Sport  Shop 


u —  even  lovexA  dxovvn.  ” 

someone,  lend  me  your  brightest 
dream. 

myself  is  long  ago, 
and  i  am  chill. 

this  untenanted  me  baffles 
smiles  with  its  emptiness, 
i  can  but  hear 

the  warm  wind  blowing. 

faraway  is  soundless,  though  it  moves, 
wind  over  the  sands 
i  can  but  hear. 

golden  hair  convulsing  in  the  air 
urging  my  unfeeling  hands, 
i  can  but  hear 
the  warm  wind  blowing. 

the  salt  scent  of  the  wind  is  gone, 
as  the  taste  of  her  beatic  tears. 

yes,  Solomon, 

‘desire  accomplished  is  sweet  to  the 
soul.” 

lesire  undone  is  darkling. 

i  can  but  hear 
the  warm  wind — . 

— Lewis  A.  Buck. 


_Ao  Change 

There  are  still  magnolias, 
Cream-white  cups  of  fragrance 
Resting  on  their  leaves 
As  on  the  dark,  green-rippled  surface 
Of  a  troubled  pool. 

And  squirrels  hurry  still 
Across  long,  dipping  lawns, 

And  dig  with  feverish  haste 
Among  the  grass  roots 
For  an  acorn. 

And  I  still  walk  alone 
Beneath  tall  oaks. 

Their  leaves  were  yellow,  falling 
When  you  left — two  falls  ago. 
Yesterday  1  thought 
That  you  would  walk  beneath  them 
with  me 
Soon  again. 

Today  I  know 
That  cannot  be. 

— Olive  Sheretz  LaniiAm. 


3  Shall  J\etuxn 

I  climbed  the  hill  and  found  a  turning  then 
That  once  1  ’d  rounded  cut  off  from  my  sight 
What  was  behind  me.  So  I  stopped,  again 
To  look  upon  the  town,  obscured  by  night. 

A  part  of  moon  came  down  and  there  distilled 
On  roof  and  lawn  alike  its  silver  potion. 

In  murky  shadow  spectered  silence  filled 
With  quietness  the  street,  devoid  of  motion. 
Once  there  had  been  the  shouts  of  boys  at  play 
In  streets  where  people  gathered  after  work. 
The  sun  in  brightness  made  perpetual  day. 
There  was  no  silence  then,  no  somber  dark. 

I  walked  ahead,  the  ways  of  night  to  learn. 
When  laughter  comes  again,  I  shall  return. 

•-.I oak  Angeyink. 


Stationery 
Calling  Cards 
Invitations 

Get  them  done  at 

Durham  I'riiilm,  Ini. 

210  May  Street 


PROTECT  THIS 


HOME 

INSURANCE 

AGENCY 

I nsurers  for 

DUKE  UNIVERSITY 

JOHN  A.  BUCHANAN.  PRESIDENT 


We  I* repare 
Food 

For  Cabin  Parties 

APTER’S 

Kosher  Delicatessen 

1  '2 1  E.  Parrish  Street 
Phone  X  -4371 

Try  Our 

Delicious  Specials 
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ALPHA  KAPPA 


1  •  An  ounce  of  pollisli  is  worth 
a  pound  of  grease.  ’  ’ 

Founded — February,  1940 
Duke  University 

Spring  is  here  and  everything  is  blooming  (hot,  that  is).  The  birds 
are  singing,  the  dowers  are  budding,  the  bees  are  pollinating,  the  wood¬ 
peckers  are  tapping  and  so  is  Alpha'  Kappa.  You  may  be  one  of  the 
chosen  few,  and  you  may  not;  but  if  you  keep  up  your  shining  ways, 
we’ll  be  sure  to  tap  you  next  year.  (Girls  first,  natch.) 

The  members  of  Alpha  Kappa  are  always  the  slickest  dicks  on  the 
campus  and  grease  through  their  courses  with  the  greatest  of  ease.  If 
this  write-up  is  a  fly  in  your  ointment,  0  wearer  of  the  lacquer-colored 
nostrils,  we  are  sorry,  but  not  half  as  sorry  as  you. 


Margaret  Lowry 

Don  Perry 

Wayne  Pennington 

Kay  Lauer 

Bob  Kirk 

June  Gibson 

Ann  Smoot 

Kitty  Cassels 

Jim  Proctor 

Bert  Early 

Bob  Morrison 

Jim  Hopkins 

Winkie  Lewis 

Grace  Council 

Gooeliie  Taylor 

Marcia  Ames 

Aetna  Womble 

Jack  Fieldson 

Dick  Miller 

Laura  Schwartz 

Squier  Hanni 

Bob  DeMott 

Doc  Walker 

Edie  Chelimer 

IF  THE  KEY  FITS  WEAR  IT 
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the  campus  coat  of  tomorrow  in  BOJMOllTOi 


1  '*  'i  & 


Eitingon  dyed  lamb 


Look  for  her  next  Fall!  Winira  coats 

«fX  will  he  the  darlings  of  every  college  from 
r  Maine  to  California.  Light,  warm,  glamor* 
;?>  ous  as  they  are  practical  .  .  .  these  smartly 

a.;  styled  Winira  coats  are  made  of  that  mar- 
Ipft  velous  New  Era  fur — Bonmouton.  Remem- 
%  her  that  name.  Bonmouton  is  mouton 

lpfe  which  has  heen  pampered  hy  scientists 
with  so  many  facials  and  shampoos, 
haircuts  and  hair*dyes,  it  gleams  like 
heaver  .  .  .  lies  sleek  as  nutria  .  .  . 
and  hest  yet,  it’s  waterproofed.  But 

IJ-  because  there  will  not  he  enough 

A  Bonmouton  to  go  around,  we  suggest 
ordering  your  Winira  coat  from  your 
furrier  without  delay.  Although  Winira 
coats  look  like  a  king’s  ransom, 
they’re  priced  well  within  your  budget! 


TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  CLUB  FURS,  INC. 

540  West  58th  St.,  New  York 
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